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Arr. L—THE IDEA OF GOD AS A LAW OF RELIGIOUS 
DEVELOPMENT. 


RELIGION, true or false, is the development of the soul toward 
some recognized divinity.. Such divinity is as truly and essen- 
tially its object, as the soul is its subject. In the popular 
notion religion consists in creeds, in forms of worship, in cere- 
monies and rules of life. Thus we speak of the religion of 
Buddha, of Brahma, of Zoroaster, of Mohammed; of the 
Jewish religion. But, in any exact sense, creeds, forms, usages, 
ceremonies, rules, are only the modes and means of religion, 
not the religion itself. This we find in certain states or exer- 
cises of the rational and affectional nature toward some divin- 
ity. Ifence it is only as we come to the recognition of a 
divinity, and to the exercise of such thought and affection 
toward the same, that we enter the religious state. However 
active the soul may be, or vast the range of its research, or 
truthful and valuable its acquirements; or, however active and 
intense the emotions, and though they fill the circle of all 
other relations, still there is no religion till the soul rests upon 
some divinity. Without a god, without religion. 

True religion is the right development of the soul toward 
God. Only as we rise to a knowledge of him, and toa right 
exercise of thought and affection toward him, do we reach a 
true religious state. There are many virtuous affections belong- 
ing to the sphere of our earthly relations. They are rich in 
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beauty and worth, and may all be wrought into the religious 
life. Such are gentleness, kindness, honesty, truthfulness, 
friendship, sympathy, the parental and filial affections. But 
all these, even in their highest form, do not, of themselves, con- 
stitute true religion. In order to this the soul must rise into 
the sphere of its relation to God, and move harmoniously 
therein. Butas it so rises and moves, it carries with it all these 
virtues, and thus places them within the sphere of true religion. 

Now, religion being such in its subjective character, and in 
its relation to Deity as its object, the idea of God must be a 
fundamental law of religious development. It must be such on 
several grounds: one, as the condition of such development ; 
another, as determining its character or type; a third, as the 
consequent of the second, the more truthful this idea, the more 
perfect the religious development. 

The religious life having such laws of growth and formation, 
the truthful presentation of God should have prominence in 
all religious teaching. Specially should his character be the 
subject of much devout meditation. We do not want many 
elaborate treatises, or sermons of profound argument, in proof 
of his existence. Atheism has never made permanent head- 
way, and never can. Our religious intuitions forbid it. It is 
a sporadic thing, and comes of frenzy, or folly, but not to 
remain with any considerable number. “The fool hath said 
in his heart, there is no God.” And why reason much with 
him? It is hard to dissuade him from his folly. As Dean 
Swift says: “ You cannot reason a man out of what he never 
reasoned himself into.” And none ever reasoned himself into 
atheism. It is assumed against all evidence. And if a man, 
while standing upon the mountain height, with the meridian 
sun in the cloudless heavens, and surveying, with open eyes, 
the surrounding world glowing in his beams, will still deny that 
there is a sun in the heavens, why then you must leave him to 
his folly. Nor do we want much abstruse, metaphysical dis- 
cussion of the divine character, as though by “searching” we 
could “ find out God.” The need is for plain, scriptural, prac- 
tical presentations. As religion has its ultimate, supreme rela- 
tion to God, ané takes its mold from the impression of his 
character upon us; and as the form of that impression is 
determined by our idea of his character, such plain, truthful, 
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practical views are vitally important. Sure it is that his char- 
acter is too little the subject of devout meditation. The mere 
thought of God must often be present to the mind. This is of 
little consequence. It is without moral force or religious char- 
acter. This meditation is quite another thing. It is a deep, 
devout contemplation of God, in all truthful views, till we 
receive the true impress of his character upon the soul. 

The idea of God is a requisite to any proper religious devel- 
opment. But the consideration of this point must await the 
statement of certain facts in the religious life. And, indeed, it 
will require little illustration after this statement, as it will 
appear sufficiently plain in the light of these facts. 

Religion, as an inward life, is affectional rather than intel- 
lectual. Pure intellect, simply as such, is not capable of 
religion. It might apprehend divine truth and the character 
of God. All the facts and truths of revelation, as the facts of 
history and truths of philosophy, might lie open to its under- 
standing. But without emotion it could take no religious 
character. All virtues or moral excellences are predicables of 
the affectional nature. The most truthful credenda and the 
best principles must live in the heart, and be warmed and 
vivified with its affections before they can enter into the relig- 
ious life. Without emotion we are dead to all things of mental 
cognition. We look upon the landscape and the heavens ; the 
mind takes in the whole vision, but the heart must answer to 
the beauty and grandeur of the scene. We see the victim of 
calamity and suffering; the mind apprehends all the facts of 
his misery, but the heart must answer to his suffering with a 
deep and generous sympathy. Goodness and truth, friendship, 
duty, charity, patriotism, the parental and filial relations; all, 
without their correlative emotions, could be but cold, lifeless 
conceptions. So, without emotion, the clearest intellective 
cognitions of God and truth are as cold and forceless as the 
pallid moonbeams that fall on glacier mountains. They must 
warm and quicken the affections before there can be any 
religious life. 

In religion there are two cardinal affections, love and fear. 
The Scriptures designate religion, sometimes as love, sometimes 
as fear ; yet the wordsarenotsynonyms. They are very diverse 
in sense. Whence, then, this interchange.of distinct terms for 
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the same thing ? Doubtless from this, that in a true religious 
state these two affections always coexist. Hence, when the 
Scriptures designate cither as true religion, they always imply 
the other. And all these facts recognize the two affections as 
cardinal in religion. 

There is no question or opposing opinion respecting the posi- 
tion of love, nor should there be any respecting fear; it is as 
properly an element of all true religion as love. The proposi- 
tion is without limitation. We affirm it as much of angels as 
of men. The fear of God, such fear as is responsive to the 
impression of his justice, has its place in the religion of pure, 
unfallen minds. It is comely there. The character of God, as 
just as well as good; the principles of his moral government 
which harmonize to that character ; and the moral constitution 
of his intelligent creatures, formed in correlation to both, all 
aflirm the truth of these statements. We assume in angels a 
moral constitution like our own. There is ground for aftirma- 
tion, specially as to its cardinal endowments. A few funda- 
mental principles often warrant the most general conclusions. 
There are certain great physical laws that rule our own world, 
and we hesitate not to aflirm that they hold sway over all 
worlds, even over those that lie beyond the sweep of the might- 
iest telescope, or are so remote that their light has not yet 
reached us, as much as over those of our own system. Now we 
have, as a basis, truth, the moral character of God. This 
determines the moral constitution of his intelligent creatures, 
for it is formed in correlation to his own. And, as a God of 
goodness and justice, he has endowed all with the affections of 
love and fear, as responsive to these divine attributes. In the 
last analysis, the goodness and justice of God, appealing to the 
love and fear of his creatures, are the ultimate cardinal forces 
for good in his moral government. But fear, as wrought into 
a true religious life, whether of man or angel, is not a feeling 
of servility or punitive dread, yet is it true fear, as it has for 
its object the divine justice. Punitive dread is not a primal 
or normal quality of religious fear; it comes with sin, and is 
the fruit of guilt, hence it is abnormal. Had all stood fast in 
holiness and obedience, there had been no dreading fear of God. 
The guiltless mind is free from such a feeling. Such is the 
normal quality of religious fear, and such we find in all true 
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religious life. The obedient, loving son more truly fears his 
father than the rebellious one; so the soul, holy and gufltless, 
more truly fears God; and this affection, blending with love, 
forms the profoundest reverence for him. And the purer the 
Christian mind, the further removed from the dread or torment 
of fear, the deeper and devouter this reverential fear. And the 
inference from analogy, as from the philosophy of the subject, 
is, that it has its fullest measure and profoundest depth in the 
pure, unfallen angel-mind. Be this as it may, it is plain that 
there is no true religion for man, constituted and conditioned 
as he is, without fear ; such fear as a knowledge of the divine 
justice inspires in the soul. 

We have stated that love and fear are the cardinal religious 
affections. They do not exist alone in a well-developed Chris- 
tian life; there are many others; but they mainly spring from 
these two, or take their religious character by virtue of associa- 
tion with them. Patience and meekness, kindness and mercy, 
penitence and devotion, reverence, confidence, and gratitude 
have their source in these, and are Christian graces only in 
their fellowship. Truthfulness, honesty, friendship, philan- 
thropy, patriotism—these may exist in some measure merely as 
human affections. Apart from a devout recognition of God, 
they can be only such. Placed under the sanction of the divine 
will and the inspiration of a supreme love and reverence for 
God, they are truly religious. The parental and filial affections 
are in a measure instinctive; culture and reflection may ele- 
vate and direct them; but without God they are without 
religious quality. In the fellowship of these two cardinal 
Christian affections they too are wrought into the religious 
life. The love of our neighbor as ourself in fulfillment of the 
second great commandment, is impossible without the love of 
God in fulfillment of the first. We deny not the possibility 
of some measure of kindness, sympathy, philanthropy; but for 
its divine, Christian form, the love of our neighbor must be 
carried to the celestial altar, and be warmed and vivified, 
expanded and ennobled by the supreme love of God. 

The religious affections must have their proper objects. 
Here is a general law of the affectional life; indeed, the same 
law rules in the intellectual life. Thought, judgment, mem- 
ory, will, all require something objective; it may be real or 
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imagined ; still it must lie in the conception of the mind, else 
there could be no intellective activity. Imagination itself, 
without real objects, must supply fictitious ones, or it never 
could be an active power. Specially is this a law of the emo- 
tions. They must have their objects only in the view of which 
can they rise to an active state. And the happy adjustment 
of our emotions to our various relations is a very interesting 
fact, and richly fraught with evidences of the divine wisdom 
and love. All these relations might exist, and lie open to our 
intellective cognition, even without this beautiful adaptation. 
Sut then we should be dead to all: they could minister to us 
no happiness, nor could we develop any of the graces or fulfill 
any of the duties that lie within the circle of these relations. 
What were all the beautiful and the sublime, had we no correl- 
ative emotions? Where were all the kindly ministrations to the 
afflicted, had we no sympathy tenderly responsive to their 
suffering? Where were all the sacrificing devotion to one’s 
country, had we no affection of patriotism? Where were 
parental devotion and kindness, or filial piety, were there no 
parental or filial love? The same law rules in our religious 
constitution and relations. God has endowed us with various 
religious affections, and placed them in a beautiful adjustment 
to their proper objects, in the view of which they may be 
developed into an active Christian state. : 

We specially note the application of thislaw. We have two 
cardinal religious affections, love and fear. These two affee- 
tions are placed in adjustment to the divine goodness and jus- 
tice, in which chiefly God is the object of our religious devel- 
opment. His natural attributes—his eternity, omnipotence, 
ubiquity, omniscience, immutability—may fill the soul with 
wonder and admiration, or move its profoundest emotions of 
grandeur and awe; but in themselves they make no religious 
appeal, and have no power for any religious impression. Even 
the divine holiness, though a mighty motive-force against sin, 
and in favor of purity and righteousness, is not such in its 
abstractness, but only as it is wrought into its active forms, and 
chiefly into goodness and justice. It is in this form that it 
more forcibly appeals to the religious affections. Nor would 
we depreciate or lightly esteem the office of the other attributes 
of God in their relation to our religious development. They 
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have an important part in the religious impression which the 
divine character makes upon us. It is not, however, by any 
direct, independent force, but by their alliance with the divine 
goodness and justice. 

With these facts of the religious life, it is a plain proposition, 
that the idea or recognition of God is a requisite to any proper 
religious development. If the affections must have objects in 
order to an active state, so must we have the conception of 
their objects, else they can have no power over us. This fact 
holds in religion as fully as elsewhere; and, without the idea 
of God, there can be no outgoing of the affections toward him. 
This is so plain a truth as to require no further illustration ; 
and we pursue it mainly for the purpose of explaining the 
oftice of the intellect in religion, and to show that, while giving 
such prominence to the affections in the religious life, we in 
no wise depreciate the prominence and work of the mind. The 
oflice of the truth in the development of the religious life will 
also thus appear. The affections cannot be active independent 
of the intellect. The mind must first perceive their objects, 
and convey the information of them to the heart; only then 
can they rise to an active state. [lence there must be the 
intervention of knowledge or truth; truth as the information 
of the objects of the affections, under the éorce of which they 
are quickened into life. But the mind must receive this truth, 
and convey it to the heart ; and only in this mode can man, 
under any divine dispensation, become truly religious. Nor 
does this law deny or exclude the immediate, extraordinary 
work of the Holy Spirit. With all its agency there must still 
be truth addressing itself to the mind, and through it reaching 
the affections, in order to any proper religious development. 
lence, under all dispensations of religion, God has addressed 
divine truth to men. What is this truth? We answer spe- 
cially, the knowledge of the divine goodness and justice. There 
is much valuable truth beside. This is indispensable. What- 
ever other knowledge of God we may have, or however full 
and clear in the conception of the mind, all will not avail us. 
We must pass beyond, and include the knowledge of his good- 
ness and justice. We must study these until our soul receives 
their living impression. Not till then can we have any true 
religious development. 
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And have we not here the solution of a perplexing fact? It 
is a notable and painful fact that many men of profound sei- 
ence, and whose researches constantly display to them the 
clearest views and most conclusive evidences of the wisdom 
and power of God, are yet not religious. They live in com- 
munion with the divine wisdom and power. In the vast range 
of ontology; in chemistry and physiology; in geology and 
astronomy ; in all the powers and laws of intellective endow- 
ment and action: wherever they search, the divine wisdom and 
power are present, beaming upon their eye, flashing in upon 
their soul; seen and felt, confessed and admired. Surely one 
would think all such are truly religious; yet, alas! many of 
them are not. Ilow strange! we say. The solution of this 
seemingly strange fact is in the laws of the religious life above 
evolved. They are conversant only with the wisdom and 
power of God, which attributes do not directly nor of them- 
selves appeal to the religious affections. And it is natural to 
their case that, the more exact and profound the scientific cast 
of their mind and pursuits, the less likely are they to see any- 
thing of God beyond such attributes. These alone fall within 
the range and view of their science, and they can see nothing 
beside, nothing beyond. No, it would not be scientific to see 
anything beside or beyond. The pride of science excludes all 
else. Now they may have a profound admiration of the divine 
wisdom and power, and speak of them in terms of lofty esteem 
and praise. But this is not religion. It has no element of the 
religious life. It is the same as their admiration of the laws 
and forces of nature, or the lofty achievements of human genius 
in art and science. It is an esthetic feeling, a scientific admi- 
ration. But all this feeling brings them not to the outer circle 
of the true sphere of religion. They must pass beyond these 
partial views of God, and behold his goodness and justice, till 
the vision thereof becomes a power upon their soul, evoking 
its profoundest emotions of love and reverence, before they can 
enter the true religious life. 

It is not within our plan formally to treat of these attributes, 
yet a brief statement of their characteristics is in place, and in 
some measure important to further views of this subject. Their 
relation to religion in man makes correct views of them a mat- 
ter of first importance. The religious life takes its form chiefly 
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from our idea of them. If this idea is perverted or false, that 
development is perverted or false. Such has often been the 
vase, and the consequences have been lamentable. Religion 
has been distorted and rendered feeble, or oppressive and cruel, 
according to such perverted or false view. 

THE DIVINE GOODNESS: 

First, this is the disposition of God to confer happiness ; in a 
word, his benevolence. It is all expressed in one word, love: 
“God is love.” It would see all happy. It would make all 
happy. It would dry every tear and calm every troubled 
breast; comfort the sorrowful, and cause the mourner to 
rejoice; encourage the desponding, and shed the light of hope 
upon the darkness of despair. It would redeem sinners, exalt 
saints, enrapture angels. Such is goodness in the divine dis- 
position. 

Then this goodness takes the form of active benevolence: it 
is beneficent. Here we find it in the actual bestowment of 
blessings and happiness. We see it in the creation of holy 
and happy intelligences, enthroning them in the highest con- 
ditions of well-being, surrounding them with every source of 
pleasure, opening to them the deep and living fountains of joy. 
In regard to sinners, we see the goodness of God in his long- 
suffering ; in his reluctance to punish; in the delays of his 
wrath ; in the provisions of his grace for their redemption and 
reconciliation ; in the offer of a free and full salvation; in the 
gift of pardon and life to all who repent and return. 

His goodness is without partiality. The divine dispensa- 
tions are indeed very diverse. The same fact doubtless holds, 
in a measure, through all orders of created intelligences. It is 
with propriety so, and any voluntary divergence of moral life 
makes it necessarily so. It is unavoidably thus in regard to 
men as sinners, and that God may wisely adjust his remedial 
measures to their condition and the need of the world. Yet 
is the goodness of God without partiality, and primarily 
equally seeks the happiness of all. We hesitate not to say that, 
aside from the claims of justice, the interests of moral govern- 
ment, and the demerit of sin, he as much wills the happiness 
of the vilest sinner as of the purest saint ; as much the happi- 
ness of the foulest fiend in the depths of hell as of the holiest 
angel in the heights of heaven. This we believe to be truth; 
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the truth of revelation and of the character and providence of 
God. 

Yet the divine goodness never confounds the righteous and 
the wicked. It seeks the happiness of all, but finally saves 
only such as accept its gracious offers. It suffers none to 
perish who do not finally fall by the demerit of their own sin, 
nor brings to final happiness any who are persistently impeni- 
tent and impious: otherwise it were in opposition to the divine 
justice. These views are truthful and important. And all 
opinions which deny to the goodness of God its discrimination, 
or make it alike free and saving to all, to the finally wicked as 
to the good, not only make it to clash with justice, but strike 
both down together. Then both are impotent for moral good ; 
piety has no reward; sin, impunity and free license. The 
results of such perversion can be but evil. 

THe Divine JUSTICE: 

The justice of God, broadly considered, is his infinite love of 
the right and the pure, and his deep abhorrence of the wrong 
and the impure. It is often taken in its punitive restriction. 
But his punitive justice proceeds from his own character; it 
is therefore in the fullest harmony with his infinite holiness. 
He is not a mere law-ofticer to execute the law against offend- 
ers, and whose own regards of the turpitude of sin may be 
quite indifferent. His law is a truthful expression of his own 
estimate of the evil and demerit of sin. The mere law-officer 
may even regard the criminal as worthy of commendation 
rather than of condemnation, and wish that the law were 
other than it is, and yet feel constrained by the requirements 
of his office to execute it. Not so with God. His laws, pro- 
ceeding from himself, are all in truth and righteousness. Sin 
has a turpitude and demerit according to its status under the 
law. And his own estimate of it is according to that status, 
It is utterly offensive in his sight; utterly abhorrent to his 
love of righteousness and the infinite holiness of his nature. 

Then the divine justice is a disposition in God to punish sin- 
ners. Not that he has any pleasure in the suffering which pun- 
ishment involves. This were wholly contrary to his goodness, 
as it is to the frequent express declarations of his word. But 
punishment is due to sin, on account of its inherent turpitude 
and demerit. It is requisite to the maintenance and authority 
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of good government, and to the protection of the good against 
injury and wrong. It is, therefore, due to all the subjects of 
the divine government that sinners should be punished : justice 
demands it, and the disposition of God is in harmony with 
that demand. 

But this position should be guarded against perversion or 
abuse. We note a few facts which will suftice for this pur- 
pose, and at the same time serve for the further illustration of 
the divine justice. 

This is not a disposition of anger or revenge, as these passions 
sometimes find place in the human heart. True, the Scrip- 
tures speak of the anger of God against sinners, of his hatred 
and wrath toward the ungodly ; but this is a necessary accom- 
modation of language. We cannot well conceive of the moral 
or affectional regards of God, except in analogy to our own. 
But we must not allow this wsws loguendi to mislead us, or to 
convey any idea contrary to the character and perfections of 
God. And it is utterly inconsistent with these perfections to 
suppose that he is ever moved by any such spirit of excited 
anger, or fiery vindictiveness and revenge, as often moves the 
soul of man. 

This disposition has no cruelty. There is such a disposition 
in man; a cruel, barbarous spirit, which has, alas! too often 
made him to joy and gloat over human torture and suffering. 
Such a disposition has been more common with men of power. 
Military chieftains, who have ravaged peaceful homes and ear- 
ried ruin over unoffending peoples, and imperial despots, who 
have crushed their helpless and hapless people to the earth, 
furnish many examples. Equally may you find this same 
spirit in men of power, far less ample, but alike autocratic. 
The petty tyrant and the slave-master are instances. Most of 
all has it been found in the history of men of politico-ecclesias- 
tic power, as the devotees of popery. Here have been men of 
a barbarous, savage cruelty. They have taken joyfully the 
torture and anguish of their hapless victims. In their despotic 
intolerance and rampant fury against all opposition or dissent, 
they have labored with tortures of infernal devisement to make 
earth sensible to the pains of perdition and vocal with the 
wailings of hell. Nor have men, while exercising rightful and 
legitimate powers in the ministration of punitive justice, 
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always been free from a cruel, vindictive spirit. Such has 
been their temper whenever they have taken pleasure in the 
punitive sufferings inflicted, no matter what the provocation, 
or whence that pleasure has sprung, whether from personal or 
partisan spleen. Now the divine disposition to punitive jus- 
tice is infinitely remote from all this spirit of cruelty. Ile has 
no pleasure in the death of any; none in the suffering which 
the penalties of his justice inflict. His is the punitive disposi- 
tion, not of a cruel tyrant, but of a gracious and all-merciful 
Sovereign and Father. 

Hence this divine disposition is never hasty ; never oversteps 
the principles of equity or the strict demands of justice. It is 
not eager to punish. It does not magnify little sins into great 
ones, nor mere infirmities into aggravated crimes. It feels no 
sudden impulse of excited emotion. It is never blinded or 
bewildered by a flashing anger, or impelled onward by a fiery 
rage. No; it is ever pitiful and reluctant, and renders only 
what justice demands. 

The divine justice has other, positive qualities which require 
a brief notice. 

It is certain. In its punitive function it proceeds from a 
disposition in God as real and immutable as his disposition of 
goodness, and upon principles as sure and changeless as his own 
being and throne. As we have seen, it is not cruel, or eager, 
or vindictive, or hasty, and finds no pleasure in the punitive 
woes which it inflicts. It yields to the divine goodness and 
reluctance to punish, and is slow to wrath ; yet in the end it is 
infallibly certain. No restraint of goodness, no reluctance of 
love, no forbearance of pity, no delay of wrath, in the least 
impairs its final certainty. 

It is impartial. It stands for the defense and avengement 
of the peasant as of the prince, of the slave as of his master. 
It treats with each sinner upon his own personal account, and 
according to the exact measure and demerit of his own per- 
sonal sin. It adjudges none to be innocent who is guilty, and 
holds to guilt and punishment none who is innocent. It ren- 
ders to every man according to his own work. It is not in the 
least swayed by all the conventionalism of society. It has no 
regard to the judgments of men either of Church or State, or 
whether of condemnation or approval. It has no regard to the 
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estate of men, whether lofty or lowly, mighty or feeble, impe- 
rial or servile, renowned or obscure. It has no abstract 
regard to the religions condition of men, whether heathen, or 
Jew, or Christian. It requires of every man in proportion to 
that which he hath, and will punish his sins accordingly. 

It is severe. Justice, when purely such, and administered 
strictly upon its own principles, is always severe. Such emi- 
nently is the divine justice. Its own principles and functions 
necessarily render it such. Hence its penalties, as announced 
in revelation, are severe; and their severity is forcibly mani- 
fest in the divine reluctance to inflict them. 

How different the goodness and justice of God! How unlike 
in disposition and function! It pertains to one to bless, to the 
other to curse ; to one to save, to the other to destroy ; to one 
to make happy, to the other to make miserable ; to one to con- 
fer life, to the other to inflict death. And yet they are in full, 
consenting harmony. There is not the least antagonism or 
faintest dissonance between them; not so much even as the 
shadow of God’s justice lying against his goodness. They 
fully harmonize in the same great principles and aims. His 
goodness is a disposition to the happiness of all. THis justice is 
a disposition in harmony with it. Hence it has no cruelty, or 
vindictiveness, or haste; no pleasure in the pains which it 
inflicts. Hence too its reluctance to punish, its delays of wrath, 
till the yearnings and efforts of goodness are exhausted. As 
the proper aim of civil justice is the highest well-being of the 
whole community, so the aim of divine justice is the highest 
well-being of the universe. It is therefore at one with the 
divine goodness. 

A collateral observation is in proper place here. Some 
divines, in the boldness of their theology, in their daring alle- 
giance to God, in their fiery zeal for the absolute, arbitrary 
sovereignty of his throne, would have us be jubilant over the 
unconditional reprobation and damnation of angels and men. 
Others, with less boldness and daring, have not rushed so far, 
yet would have us exult over the final dispensations of justice 
in the eternal doom of sinful angels and men. No, no. This 
final dispensation of justice will be with the profoundest com- 
passion and reluctance on the part of God himself: an event 
in which he will find no pleasure, but in the necessity and 
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righteousness of which his goodness will acquiesce. And he 
will not ask nor allow any higher expression of loyalty on the 
part of saints and angels than a full submissive acquiescence. 
Yes, acquiescence, not exultation. “Even so, Father, for so 
it seemed good in thy sight.” This is all. Such are the senti- 
ments respecting the divine justice that we should cherish now. 
The feelings which they prompt will exert a healthful influence 
upon the religious life. The opposite view must wield a mor- 
bid, evil influence, depriving that life of its tenderness, kindly 
sympathy, and grace, and rendering it morose and severe. 

We have already stated that the other attributes of God 
have, in association with his goodness and justice, an important 
place in his character as the object of true religion in man. 
Goodness and justice depend much for the force of their 
moral impression upon their unchangeableness and efficiency 
in their appropriate work. Here they must rest upon other 
attributes of God. Asan immutable being, his goodness and 
justice are forever the same. And as infinitely wise and 
mighty, they have an invincible effectiveness in their mission. 
Hence they are not mere abstract qualities for our contempla- 
tion, but infinite forces brought into the closest active relation 
to us. Besides, we thus have a clearer and more impressive 
view of their greatness. The goodness and justice of an infi- 
nite being, having themselves the perfection, immutability, and 
effectiveness of all the attributes with which they are associ- 
ated, rise upon the conception of the soul in infinite majesty 
and force. And thus regarded, they make the profounder 
moral impression upon our affectional nature. 

We have stated two other grounds upon which the idea of 
God must be regarded as a fundamental law of religious devel- 
opment: that such development takes its form according to our 
idea of his character; and that the more truthful this idea is, 
the more perfect will be this development. But they require 
little formal proof or illustration, because they are manifest 
from the facts or laws of the religious life already presented. 

The former is a very general principle. Man assimilates to 
the character of the divinity he worships. This fact has a very 
lucid statement in the “ Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation,” 
a work that I may suppose to be familiar to the readers of the 
Quarterly. Hence there is less occasion for its special treat- 
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ment here. We find indeed the same principle before we 
come into the sphere of religion. It isa familiar fact that 
men assimilate to the character of their leader or hero. He is 
their ideal of excellence or greatness, and hence their accepted 
example and model. They imbibe his spirit, copy his manners, 
and form their own life according to the temper and action of 
his. But this is a more potent law when acting as a religious 
force. Men look up to their accepted divinity with affection- 
ate esteem. His will is law. What pleases him is right; 
what offends, wrong. His thoughts, sentiments, actions are all 
good and right. Their imitation is a duty, and the highest 
attainable excellence. This is pleasing to him, and therefore 
the condition of his favor, which must ever be desired. Hence 
they must ever seek to imitate him. They are impelled to 
this by all the sentiment of esteem which a man must ever 
have for his accepted divinity, and by their ever-present desire 
for his favor. And this assimilation is amply proven by the 
facts of religious history. As the divinity worshiped has been 
kind or cruel, forgiving or vindictive, sportive or morose, vir- 
tuous or lustful, truthful and honest, or false and thieving, 
pacific or warlike, such, more or less, has been the character 
of his devotees. 

The fact of this assimilating force has been fully recognized 
by the most gifted writers, ancient and modern. “Plato 
speaks of the pernicious influence of the conduct attributed to 
the gods, and suggests that such histories should not be rehearsed 
in public, lest they should influence the youth to the commission 
of crimes.” For alike reason, “Aristotle advises that statues 
and paintings of the gods should exhibit no indecent scenes.” 
Dionysius, speaking of the insufticiency of philosophy for the 
correction of those evils, says: “There are only a few who 
have become masters of this philosophy. On the other hand, 
the great and unphilosophical mass are accustomed to receive 
these narratives rather in their worst sense, and to learn one 
of these two things, either to despise the gods as beings who 
wallow in the grossest licentiousness, or not to restrain them- 
selves from what is most abominable and abandoned when 
they see that the gods do the same.” Cicero says: “ Instead 
of the transfer to man of that which is divine, they transferred 
human sins to the gods, and then experienced again the neces- 
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sary reaction.” Thus speaks H. Oakley, Esq., of the worship 
of Kalé, one of the most popular idols of India: “The mur- 
derer, the robber, and the prostitute, all aim to propitiate a 
being whose worship is obscenity, and who delights in the 
blood of man and beast, and without imploring whose aid no act 
of wickedness is committed. The worship of Kalé must harden 
the hearts of her followers, and to them scenes of blood and 
crime must become familiar.” In China, the priests of Buddha 
say: “Think of Buddha and you will be transformed into 
3uddha. If men pray to Buddha and do not become Buddha, 
it is because the mouth prays, and not the mind.” (See “ Phi- 
losophy of the Plan of Salvation,” from which these quotations 
are taken.) 

Now the same law must be operative in the worship of God. 
We assimilate to the character that we attribute to him. Our 
idea of his character determines the type of our religious devel- 
opment. We “re satisfied with what in ourselves is like him, 
or according to his pleasure. The result is the same, though 
we first attribute to God our own sentiments and feelings. If 
this be the process, then there comes the reaction, the reflexive 
influence. “Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an 
one as thyself.” Thus God rebukes the wicked; thieves, 
adulterers, slanderers, liars. Yet such was their idea of his 
character, and they were content to be like him, or what was 
according to his pleasure. When our notion restricts religion 
to any particular thing, the mind of God is claimed to be the 
same. Thus if honesty, or industry, or alms-giving, or the horror 
of hypocrisy, or the searching out and berating the faults of 
others, is regarded as the sum of religion, such is claimed to be 
the divine pleasure. We attribute to God certain regards of 
particular classes, and we cherish the same. Saul of Tarsus 
thought Christians to be objects of the divine hatred and male- 
diction, and therefore he must persecute them in vindictive 
madness even unto death. Thus men have regarded the Jews 
as under the ban of God, and so they—by a gross perversion 
indeed—have hated and persecuted them. Thus popery has 
hated and persecuted those it has been pleased to call heretics. 
Thus the African is despised and enslaved. “Cursed be Ca- 
naan.” Here is the divine law. And it matters nothing that 
the negro is not his descendant. We place this curse upon 
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him, and hence hate and enslave him. Enough that we are 
like God—like our idea of God. 

And as the development and formation of the religious life 
is according to our idea of God, it is but a corollary to this fact 
that, the more truthful this idea, the more perfect is the religious 
development. When this idea is partial, erroneous, or per: 
verted, so must be the religious life formed under its influence. 
But as this idea is truthful and complete, so will the religious 
life be the more perfect, symmetrical, and complete. And here 
we are brought back to those cardinal facts of religion, already 
presented as such. Most of the perversions of the religious life 
result from perverted views of the divine goodness and justice. 
The evil is twofold. First, the divine mind is wrongly inter- 
preted as to what is virtue or vice, and right or wrong; also as 
to his estimate of men. Our false view holds that to be good 
or bad, right or wrong in the estimate of God which he does 
not so regard. Then we claim it is right and virtuous in us, 
without any warrant from him, to neglect, or hate and afflict 
such as we assume—falsely it may be—that he regards with 
displeasure. Now we can reach such false conclusions only by 
a false or perverted idea of the divine goodness and justice. 
When we can hold these to be partial; particularly, when we 
can hold the latter to be partial and arbitrary, oppressive and 
cruel, and to warrant in us like feelings, then our own wrong 
notions and feelings follow as the logical sequences. But when 
our idea of them is truthful, we are saved from such false and 
perverted sentiments, and cherish only those which are right- 
eous and good. 

These principles, which so far determine the character of our 
religious development, give a peculiar force to certain com- 
mands of Scripture; a force deeply felt by the true believer in 
God. The devotee at the altar of an idol may have no com- 
mand to be like the god he worships; but all the religious 
sentiments which his idea of such divinity inspires so command 
him, even more imperatively than any mere words of authority. 
As his divinity is, such he feels himself required to be. This 
fact is often corrupting, as so many of the heathen gods are 
corrupt. Still it is none the less a religious force, ever present 
and active. The same force lies in all true faith inGod. Here 
we have such commands as these: “Be ye therefore perfect, 
Fourtruy Serirs, Vou. X VII.—2 
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even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect ;” “Be ye 
holy, for I am holy;” “Be ye therefore merciful, as your 
Father also is merciful.” These are commands of divine 
authority. But they have far greater weight with the believer 
whose idea of the character of God is truthful and clear, than 
any mere authority can give them. They come to him, indeed, 
with all their weight of authority ; but above all this, they come 
with the inspiration of all his love and reverence for God, his 
devout admiration of the perfections of his character, his aspi- 
rations to be assimilated to him in like excellences, and his 
longings for the divine communion and blessing. And thus 
the religious life takes its highest, best form. 

Any one at all observant has marked examples of the most 
perfect religious development in persons of very limited powers 
and culture. He has found here an intensity, fullness, and 
symmetry of the religious life, often wanting in Christians of 
the rarest gifts, the broadest views, and richest culture. How 
is this? Should not these laws of the religious life, which we 
have considered, invariably give to the latter the more perfect 

areligious development? Far from it. This development is 
determined by the clearness and truthfulness of our views of 
God in those attributes in which he is specially the object of 
the religious affections, Here the simple-minded man is equal 
to the gifted and cultured. In some respects he has the advant- 
age. is very simplicity enables him to contemplate God 
with the deepest religious intensity. He is not perplexed with 
any difficult or puzzling questions respecting the ubiquity, or 
unchangeableness, or eternity of God, or the harmony of his 
prescience with the freedom of human actions. He sees his 
natural attributes only as they heighten the glory and majesty of 
his righteousness and love. The light of the divine goodness and 
justice beams upon his soul, and his religious affections kindle 
and glow under the vision of their glory. And, religion being 
so largely affectional, it is legitimate to the laws of its develop- 
ment that it should take a higher form in such a one, rather 
than with those of far larger gifts and richer culture, whose 
views of God as the object of religion are not likely to be so 
simple, clear, and intense, on account of those disturbing ques- 
tions ever rising to their mind. 

We follow the logical sequences of this subject, in applying 
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its principles to the religious life, under its various forms or 
dispensations. As the development of that life is determined 
by the idea of God, it must be largely influenced or modified 
by the dispensation under which it has its formation. As the 
true religious idea of God is less or more clearly revealed and 
received, so the religious life will have a less or more perfect 
development. 

tELIGION UNDER NATURE.—Nature sheds but a feeble light 
upon the moral attributes of God. Its chief manifestations 
are of his natural attributes. But these, however clearly seen, 
make no direct appeal to the religious affections, and, hence, 
have no inherent formative power over the religious life. Its 
feeble light upon the moral attributes of God is especially 
defective as to his goodness. Nature more clearly manifests 
his justice than his goodness—justice, not as it springs from 
his holiness, and forms his righteousness, but in its punitive 
function and visitations of wrath. Whoever will contemplate 
God simply in the light of nature, will receive a deeper im- 
pression of his wrath than of his love. But in saying this, we 
are not consenting that our afflictions are greater than our 
blessings. We think them far less. Yet our blessings do not 
equally impress us. We are more keenly sensitive to pain 
than to pleasure. Besides, our blessings come to us so con- 
stantly and gently that we scarcely observe them; while our 
afflictions are often sudden and intense. Frequently they 
come with severity and whelming violence. The result is, 
that, left to the light of nature, we receive the deeper impression 
of the divine justice and wrath. Hence, fear is ever the pre- 
dominant element in the religions life under nature. It has 
far more strength and intensity than love. This is seen every- 
where in the various forms of heathen religion. The vast sum 
of superstition, so common to heathenism, is but the offspring 
of this strong feeling. This superstition itself is the very 
embodiment of fear, and clearly manifests the character of its 
source. It is this ruling feeling that has filled grove and field, 
valley and mountain, river and sea, wind and darkness, cloud 
and storm, with alarms and terrors. So the predominance of 
fear is manifest, as heathenism has wrought it into religious 
rites and ceremonies of extreme cruelty and self-torture, for 
the expiation of sin. It follows from these principles and facts 
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that the light of nature has but little true religious power. It 
equally follows that it cannot develop a well-formed, symmet- 
rical religious character, one in which these two profound feel- 
ings of love and fear coexist in harmonious proportion, and 
gather about them all the subordinate graces of a true religious 
life. 

RELIGION UNDER JUDAISM.—Judaism opens the clearest, 
loftiest views of the natural attributes of God. Here it even 
excels Christianity; not what Christianity might have done, 
had there been occasion or need. But there was neither. 
Here Judaism was all-sufficient. Hence Christianity addressed 
itself to the higher revelation of the moral attributes of God. 
These are less clearly manifested than the natural under 
Judaism. And it is adispensation rather of law than of grace; 
rather of wrath than of love. Yet even here there are clear 
manifestations of the divine goodness and mercy. God is a 
gracious sovereign and compassionate father. Still, justice has 
its pre-eminence. Its penalties are severe; its threatenings 
fearful; its declarations of wrath full of terror. Its judgments 
were often such as to strike deeply into the soul; far deeper, 
from their suddenness and whelming ruin, than all the dis- 
pensations of divine love. The inevitable result was that fear 
had its pre-eminence in the religion of the Jew; and, hence, 
that it tended rather to the outward and ceremonial than to 
the internal and experimental, and was greatly wanting in the 
more spiritual, gentle, and kindly graces, to be wrought out 
under a more perfect dispensation. 

RELIGION UNDER CHRISTIANITY.—This is God’s final dis- 
pensation of truth. It is a system of perfect truth. It makes 
no higher declaration of divine justice than Judaism, except in 
the instance of the cross; though it does make a clearer dis- 
closure of the great principles, the equitableness, and impar- 
tiality of that justice. But Christianity has its chief sphere 
and pre-eminence in the higher revelation of the divine good- 
ness. Its central truth of theosophy is, “God is love.” Its 
central fact of grace is, “ God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” It points to the cross, 


and proclaims: “ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
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our sins.” This, we say, is the pre-eminence and glory of 
Christianity. But let us not mistake, and suppose that the 
leaping lightnings and deep-pealing thunders of Sinai, the 
dread heralds of the holy majesty and punitive justice of God, 
®are extinguished and hushed amid the milder radiance of Cal- 
vary and its celestial voices of love. By nomeans. Christianity 
has transferred into her own dispensation, and embodied in 
herself, all the truth of Judaism as to the justice of God. Here 
she stands at least upon a level with Judaism. Nay, divine 
justice has a loftier stand on Calvary than on Sinai. “The 
prominent article of the New Testament, and which distin- 
guishes Christianity from all other religious systems, is a doc- 
trine of mercy incomparably full, free, and available. And yet 
this happy announcement of forgiveness of sins takes its stand 
upon a much more distinct and alarming assertion of the rigor 
of divine justice, and of the extent of its penal consequences, 
than hitherto had been heard of, or than the natural fears of 
conscious guilt would suggest or readily admit.” * 
Christianity, being such in the revelation of the divine 
goodness and justice, is pre-eminently the religion of power; 
of power unequaled over the religious affections. She has more 
than a Sinai’s voice appealing to our religious fear; one which, 
gathering strength and power from her own light, is sufficient 
to penetrate the profoundest depths of the soul, and awaken it 
to the deepest reverence for God. She has a voice of Calvary 
appealing to our love; a voice of richer melody and charm, of 
fuller power and pathos than any voice of heaven besides, 
appealing to the love of man or angel; one all-sufficient to 
kindle the soul to the intensest love for God. Such is the 
character of God in Christianity, as the object of true religion 
inman. Hence her power to develop an earnest religion; a 
deeply spiritual and practical religion. Her tendency is to the 
experimental rather than to the ceremonial. And from her power 
over the’ emotions proceeds her practical efficiency. Taking 
so deep and firm a hold on the cardinal religious affections, 
she wields so mighty a force over the outward life. Thus, too, 
she develops and forms a religious character at once symmet- 
rical and complete; one blending in fullest harmony the pro- 
foundest reverence and purest love for God, and adorning the 


* Isaac Taylor. 
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religious life with all the gentle and kindly graces that render 
it so beautiful and lovely. 

We would still follow the Jogical sequences of this subject in 
the application of its principles to various forms of the Chris- 
tian faith. But our limits allow us only to indicate, rather® 
than discuss this application. 

Romanism.—A great, radical defect of this form of Chris- 
tianity is, that it so much excludes God from it. This vast 
system has but little relation to God, and, hence, but little 
true religion in it. It is so filled with the ceremonial and the 
human, that but little room remains for the spiritual and the 
divine, The pope and his subordinates have taken the place 
of God, and psuedo-sacraments and human ceremonies have 
superseded the atonement and the work of the Spirit. And 
such a horde of priestly intruders and canonical saints have 
crowded in between God and the people as almost to hide him 
from their view. And to this extent it must be void of true 
religion. 

Besides, this system greatly obscures and perverts the true 
idea of both the divine goodness and justice. The rewards of 
approving goodness, and the penalties of condemning justice, 
are dispensed to men, not upon the ground of their moral 
character, but of their Church relation and ceremonial observ- 
ances. However pure and good, if dissenting from Rome, or 
without her communion, the saving mercy of God is utterly 
denied, and the penalties of his wrath declared infallibly sure. 
Oan such perverted views, so contrary to all the principles of 
goodness and justice, benignly impress the soul? Can God 
be regarded either with profound reverence or earnest love? 
No; the religious intuitions of the soul utterly forbid it. The 
commercial use of justice is alike perverting and misleading. 
While pardons may be purchased, whether at high or low 
rates, without any reformation of life, divine justice must either 
be wholly overlooked, or regarded merely as an article of 
traffic and speculation. Such views never can awaken the 
soul to true religion. Add to all this the severity and cruelty, 
oppression and wrong, with which this traffic is carried on, and 
you have the utterness of perversion and distortion. Hence, 
Romanism scarcely reaches the religious affections. And with 
all her vast power over the nations brought under her sway, 
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she has exceeding little spiritual or true religious power. A 
true religious life formed under her influence, is rather in spite 
of it than by its legitimate aid. 

Liberalism.—The term is not taken as exact, or of definite 
application. It is used simply as suggesting several forms of 
Christianity which deny the divinity of Christ and his atone- 
ment, and greatly restrict, or deny, the doctrine of future pun- 
ishment. 

In the denial of all future punishment, divine justice seems 
too feeble to be impressive. The holiness of God, and the 
turpitude and demerit of sin, are not manifest. Divine justice 
is brought down to a leyel with human justice. And as it 
admeasures God’s estimate of sin, it no longer appears so utterly 
abhorrent and evil in his sight. So the evil of sin and the obli- 
gation of duty are all lessened in our own estimate. Indeed, 
divine justice itself is thus placed indoubt. Limit its functions 
to this life, and deny all future punishment to sin and all 
future advantage to piety, and it no longer appears that God 
is just. With such false ideas, no strong and moving appeal 
can be made to the conscience or to the religious affections. 
Where some futtre punishment is allowed, this evil is less, 
But another, and often a greater one, lies in other errors, 

In the denial of the divinity of Christ, and the atonement, 
the idea of the divine goodness is rendered equally feeble. No 
longer can we, with any lofty significance or deep-felt admira- 
tion, exclaim, “God so loved the world!” Often, too, in con- 
nection with these errors, all pardon is denied ; and, hence, all 
the goodness of God, and all the motive to love him manifested 
therein. With such insufficient views of the divine justice 
and goodness, of the evil of sin and the obligation of duty, and 
of the motives to love and reverence God, religion must be 
feeble. And the systems which admit these errors can have 
but little renovating power upon the soul, and never can awaken 
its religious affections to an earnest Christian life. 

Calvinism.—We have nothing to utter against Calvinists, 
nor against Calvinism as it usually appears in the actual 
creed and life of its believers. Practically accepted, it has 
exceeding efliciency for the development and formation of an 
earnest, noble Christian life. The fact admits of a clear, philo- 
sophical exposition. But this is not the place for it. And the 
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Christian world may well rejoice for the measure of pure, 
sarnest, spiritual religion developed under this system. Our 
exceptions are to its logical, rather than its accepted or actual 
sequences. 

Necessity, so far as admitted into this system, must modify 
the impression which the divine goodness and justice make 
upon the mind of its believers. Goodness dispensing awards 
to actions divinely necessitated, is different from the goodness 
dispensing awards to the same actions, as free. The difference 
is greater in regard to justice. The impression which we 
receive from the punitive dispensations of justice upon divinely 
necessitated actions, must be very different from that received 
from its dispensations upon the same actions, as free. No 
power can make them alike, without a radical change of our 
moral constitution. 

There are modifications of the system; none of which, how- 
ever, afford any special relief. Upon the supralapsarian theory, 
that God decreed from eternity both the characters and des- 
tinies of men and angels, his goodness and justice are both 
utterly arbitrary, and, hence, cease to be either goodness or 
justice. In the sublapsarian theory, God, regarding all men 
as fallen, chooses a part to salvation, and leaves the rest to 
perish. But this involves the divine goodness in partial, arbi- 
trary limitations. All are precisely the same in the view of 
God, and all lie equally within the reach of his grace. Now, 
that goodness which, under such facts, applies itself only to a 
part, must be partial and arbitrary. There is yet another 
theory, in which the divine goodness extends the grace of 
redemption to all, but, all rejecting its provisions, goodness 
sovereignly applies them to the saving of a part, leaving the 
rest to perish. But here again that goodness is partial and 
arbitrary. Now, with such erroneous ideas of the divine good- 
ness and justice, so special in the character of God as the 
object of all true religious development, the impression upon 
the religious affections cannot be healthful and benign. Our 
religious intuitions forbid it. There ean be no lofty inspiration 
of a true, grateful love, nor profound sense of a devout, admir- 
ing reverence. And where these cardinal religious affections 


are wanting in their higher form, the Christian life must be 
wanting in its completeness and symmetry. 
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Arminianism.—This form of the Christian faith occupies 
the broadest ground as to the fullness and purity of the divine 
justice, and excludes everything which can bring into doubt 
its equitableness, or the accountableness and guilt of those who 
suffer its penalties. It has, too, the most impressive views of 
the duty of obedience and the demerit of sin. With it the 
divine goodness is infinitely full and free; not partial, or arbi- 
trary, but paternal and universal, flowing down to men specially 
in the grace of the Cross, and the redemption of all. This 
system of doctrine, holding the clearest and most truthful views 
of the goodness and justice of God, and harmonizing with the 
plainest teachings of revelation and the moral intuitions of the 
soul, has the highest moral power, and makes the mightiest 
appeal to the religious affections. Its whole influence is effect- 
ive and healthful. These cardinal affections, so fully devel- 
oped, become the source or support of all the Christian graces. 
And the religious life thus normally wrought is simple and 
spiritual, deep and earnest, symmetrical and complete. 


>< 


Art. II—GERMAN MATERIALISM—THE NATURALISTIC 
SCHOOL. 
[FROM THE FRENCH OF THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. ] 

1. Motescuott, Kreislauf des Lebens, first edition, 1852; fourth 
edition, 1862. 2. Biicuner, Kraft und Stoff, seventh edition, 
1862. Natur und Geist, Frankfort, 1857. Aus Natur und Wis- 
senschaft, Leipzig, 1862. 38. Voat, Bilder aus dem Thierleben, 
Frankfort, 1857. Physiologische Briefe, Giessen, 1856. Vor- 
lesungen tiber den Menschen, seine Bildung in der Schépfung 
und in der Geschichte, Giessen, 1863. 4, LéwenrHaL, System 
und Geschichte des Naturalismus, Leipzig, 1863, fourth edition. 
5. CzoLBe, Neue Darstellung des Sensualismus, Leipzig, 1856. 


“Ir is a distinctive trait of the true philosopher,” says Feuer- 
bach, “not to be a professor of philosophy.” This keen and 
witty saying, which Mr. Taine might covet, shows us what a 
revolution in ideas has occurred in Germany since the time 
when the great professors, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schelling, and 
Herbart, inaugurated with such pomp the philosophy of the 
nineteenth century. To-day these great names, which our 
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laggard French radicals present to our admiration as models of 
free thought’ and generous daring, are in Germany superan- 
nuated and scarcely-respected names. They are treated as 
official philosophers, and some go so far as to call them char- 
latans. Wear the somber Schopenhauer, ever inclined to the 
worst view of things, who even in the Occident, in the old and 
active commercial city of Frankfort, has entertained the phan- 
tasy of renewing the Buddhistic nirvana, hear him speak of 
Hegel and the philosophers of his school. “ Pantheism,” says he, 
“has fallen so low, and has led to such insipidity, that it is now 
cultivated as a means for getting a livelihood. The chief cause 
of this debasement was Hegel himself, an intellect of medioc- 
rity, who, by all known means, desired to get himself accepted 
as a philosopher, and succeeded in setting himself up as an idol 
before a few very young people, at first suborned and now 
forever shallow.” Such assaults upon the human mind go not 
unpunished. The same philosopher calls Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel the three sophists, and he thus sums up the recipe for 
these philosophers and their disciples: “ Dilute a minimum of 
thought in five hundred pages of nauseating phraseology, and 
trust for the rest to the truly German patience of the reader.” 
So speaks Schopenhauer, one of the most esteemed philosophers 
of Germany for the last ten years. 

Hear, now, Mr. Biichner, author of the book “ Force and 
Matter,” and one of the most decided and popular adepts of the 
materialistic school. ‘“ We shall remove,” says he, “ all the 
philosophic verbiage by which the théodéteque philosophy glit- 
ters, especially the German philosophy, which inspires just 
disgust in the lettered and the illiterate. The time has gone 
by when learned verbiage, philosophic charlatanism, and intel- 
lectual jugglery were in vogue.” The same writer speaks with 
the deepest contempt of the “pretended novelty” of German 
philosophy. “ Our modern philosophers,” says he, “love to 
warm up old vegetables, giving them new names, to serve them 
up to us as the last invention of philosophical cookery.” We 
see by these gross words that it is always the lot of those who 
have reigned a moment to be in their turn despised and insulted. 
We see that the pantheistic and idealistic masters are to-day 
no more respected in Germany than the spiritualistic masters 


are in France. 
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But how shall we now understand that in Germany, that 
country of pure speculation, of abstract thought, and where 
hitherto the universities seemed to be at the head of every sci- 
entific movement, how shall we understand that people have 
come to speak in these terms of those great philosophers lately 
so idolized, and of university instruction ever so highly 
esteemed? This is not one of the least curious symptoms of 
the philosophic tendency of our times. We must go farther 
back. 

 o 

When Hegel died in 1832, never did conqueror leave a vaster 
and, in appearance, less contested empire. He had silenced all 
emulous voices, even that of his master and rival, the illustrious 
Schelling. Herbart alone had been able to preserve his inde- 
pendence ; but he was not listened to, his time had not yet come. 
The profound and bitter Schopenhauer began to protest at 
Frankfort in solitude, and was destined long to brave the indif- 
ference of the public. Humboldt jested, in a little coterie, at 
what he styled the dialectic prestidigitation of Hegel ; but out- 
wardly he conducted toward this school as he did toward the 
authorities, and testified to it a proper respect. In this uni- 
versal silence the school of Hegel had invaded everything, the 
universities and the world, Church and State. A common 
formulary ruled in all the schools. It seemed thata new Church 
was founded. 

However, a philosophic credo has never been of long dura- 
tion. After the first moment of superficial agreement, when 
minds, animated by common sentiments, and not yet having 
sufficiently sifted their ideas, accord in words for want of fixing 
their attention upon things, after the first bewilderment which 
the dominating authority of a genius produces upon minds of 
the second rank, each one gradually recovers self-possession and 
seeks to account to himself for what he professes. After faith 
comes interpretation, and with interpretation the prestige of 
unity disappears, heresies begin. This speedily happened to 
Hegelianism ; people explained themselves, and thenceforward 
agreed no more. 

Three different interpretations were given by the disciples of 
Hegel to the philosophy of the master, one spiritualistic and 
religious, another naturalistic and atheistic, and between the 
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two an intermediate school strove to maintain the high concil- 
iatory thought of the master himself, and hold the balance 
even between spirit and nature. Theism, pantheism, and 
atheism, such were the three doctrines which divided the herit- 
age of Hegel. They called the three divisions of the school 
by names borrowed from the language of politics, the right, the 
center, and the left. From 1833 these schisms were in prepa- 
ration, and in 1840 they were consummated. 

Of these three fractions of the Hegelian school the most 
powerful, and that which most moved men’s minds, was evi- 
dently the most radical, the most energetic, namely, the left 
and the extreme left. The left, represented at first by Michelet 
of Berlin and Dr. Strauss, strove above all to explain itself upon 
the divine personality and the immortality of the soul. 

It established these two points of doctrine, grown famous in 
Germany, that God is personal only in man and that man is 
immortal only in God, which comes to this, that God is not 
personal and that the soul is not immortal. Yet this part of 
the school still remained faithful to the Hegelian spirit by dis- 
tinguishing thought and nature, logic and physics, spirit and 
matter. The extreme Hegelian left attacked all these scholastic 
distinctions. Of what use, said they, this logic of Hegel’s, 
which does but express at the outset, in an abstract form, what 
nature realizes in a concrete form? Why distinguish thought 
and nature? Thought also is nature. Once upon this steep, 
nothing further prevented the Neo-Hegelians from recurring 
purely and simply to the materialistic and atheistic doctrines 
of the eighteenth century. This is what the extreme Hege- 
lian left did in the writings of Feuerbach, Bruno Bauer, Max 
Stirner, and Arnold Ruge. Still, the first preserved a species 
of religion, like that of the positivist school, the religion of 
humanity. “ Man alone,” said he, “is the true Saviour! Man 
alone is our God, our Judge, and our Redeemer!” But the 
disciples went further and would none of this God-humanity, 
and of this worship which they called anthropolatry. Max 
Stirner combated the humanity of Feuerbach as a remnant of 
superstition, and he taught autolatry, self-worship. “ Every- 
body is his own God,” said he, guisguis sibi Deus. “ Every- 
body has a right to everything,” cuzgue omnia. Another 


disciple of the same school, Arnold Ruge, founder of the 
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“ Annals of Halle,” the journal of the sect, said, “ Atheism is 
still a religious system: the atheist is no more free than the 
Jew who eats bacon. We must not struggle against religion, 
we must forget it.” To get an idea of the kind of anti-relig- 
ious rage which animated the Neo-Hegelians, one should read 
over some of the atheists of the eighteenth century: a Nai- 
geon, a Lalande, a Sylvain Maréchal. 

We perceive that this fanaticism of impiety, in a country 
which still is profoundly religious, must bring great discredit 
upon the philosophy and its interpreters. In Germany people 
love liberty of thought, but they respect holy things. It is 
permissible to say every thing there, provided it be done in 
hieroglyphic formulas, inaccessible to the multitude ; but pre- 
cisely the young Hegelian school was weary of these formulas, 
it wished to speak frankly and aloud, to call things by their 
name, and did not fear to employ the most gross and brutal 
language. This is not all. In polities as in philosophy the 
young school professed the most radical doctrines. Eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight came; the extreme Hegelian left 
became the extreme revolutionary left ; atheism and socialism 
struck hands; thereby was augmented the repulsion that Hege- 
lianism inspired, and of which philosophy was to feel the 
rebound. The reaction of 1850 came to smite it in Germany 
as it smote it among ourselves. Opinion went against it; 
silence occurred in the universities occupied in general by men 
of the second class, some of whom however, especially in 
criticism, were eminent. All these facts are the easier to 
understand because analogous ones have transpired among 
ourselves. 

But silence and peace belong not to this world. Philosophy, 
conquered with the Revolution, confined to universities, appar- 
ently forgotten by the public, began speedily to arouse. Neither 
the human mind nor Germany can dispense with philosophy ; 
but the awakening came from an unexpected quarter: it came 
from the natural sciences. This phenomenon must have its 
reason in the spirit of our times, for this is what we have also 
seen. In fact, it is the positivist school which has gained among 
us by the penance inflicted upon the philosophy of the schools. 
Wishing to restrain a free spiritualism, a large and undisputed 
highway has been completely opened for materialism. 
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One of the first symptoms of the awakening of philosophy in 
Germany was the unexpected success of a philosopher, already 
aged, who, for more than thirty years, wrote amid public indif- 
ference, and whose words, full of humor and bitterness, we have 
cited; we mean Schopenhauer. The incontestible originality 
of this writer, his style full of coloring and bitterness, of a 
clearness hardly common in Germany, his pungent invectives 
against the school philosophy, the strangeness of his character, 
at once misanthropic and inclined to the worst view of things, 
a kind of proud and haughty atheism which reminds us of Ober- 
mann’s, his merits and defects, befitted well enougli an epoch 
of intellectual lassitude when neither faith nor philosophy 
longer satisfied any one, the first having got no cure from the 
wounds of Dr. Strauss, the latter being in discredit through 
the abuses of scholastic formalism. The German schools, smit- 
ten at first by the reaction, were now smitten by free and indi- 
vidual philosophy. This we likewise witnessed in France, 
where the schools, proud of having been checked by the retro- 
grade party, innocently believed themselves the organs and 
depositories of philosophic liberalism, when they suddenly 
saw themselves assaulted from without by the critical and pos- 
itivist movement and the Hegelian movement, at bottom ret- 
rograde, but.here innovating. Thus we found ourselves con- 
strained, we French spiritualists, to pass at once, and without 
preparation, from the left to the right. 

Yet the success of the philosophy of Schopenhauer seems 
to have been but a fleeting affair. This philosopher belonged 
too much to the movement he combated. He is an idealist, 
connecting evidently with Kant and even with Fichte, and on 
that side his doctrines are clearly obsolete. What period is 
that where one could, like Schopenhauer, seriously write and 
win faith for such axioms: “I am, because I wish to be?” 
Moreover one must be profoundly skilled in the mysteries of 
the philosophic phraseology of Germany to comprehend the 
difference that may exist between the absolute will, which 
is, according to this philosopher, the essence of the world, and 
the absolute idea of the Hegelian school. A will without 
consciousness and an idea without consciousness seem to me 
greatly alike, and are nothing but the instinctive and imma- 
nent activity of the absolute Being. 
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It was in an order of more positive ideas that Germany was 
to seek a philosophy. This was furnished her by physiology 
and the natural sciences. As long asthe philosophy of identity 
reigned, the sciences were isolated and held in reserve. Some 
great savans, however, Oersted, Oken, Burdach, Corus, and 
even Miller, had evidently been under the prestige of idealism. 
Reclamations to this effect were made in the name of experi- 
mentalism, and Goethe himself, although a poet, but a savan 
as well as poet, had distinctly perceived the vice of the specu- 
lative method and of @ priori science. “Here for twenty 
years,” said he, “the Germans have been forming a transcen- 
dental philosophy. If they once come to bethink themselves 
of it, they will feel themselves very ridiculous.” Still, the 
empire of philosophy was so strong that it arrogated the right 
of treating with the highest disdain the objections of experi- 
mentalism. When this philosophy was reproached with ina- 
bility to explain particular facts, Michelet, of Berlin, answered 
hanghtily that “ such objections were not above but below eru- 
dition.” We answer in this way when we are the stronger 
party, but such responses must necessarily be paid for some 
day or other. This is what has happened in Germany to 
the philosophy of nature. “The disfavor of this system is 
such,” says Biichner, “that the name, philosophy of nature, is 
hardly more than a term of contempt in science.” The nat- 
ural and positive sciences have resumed the scepter which the 
idealist philosophy had been constrained to yield ; in their turn 
they have had their philosophy, which is no other, it must be 
said, than the purest materialism. The chief and propagator 
of this new movement is Mr. Moleschott. 

Evidently the school of Moleschott strikes hands with the 
school of Feuerbach. The latter has made the other possible ; 
but there is a great difference between them ; they are of various 
origin. The school of Feuerbach is of Hegelian origin: it is 
born of dialectics ; doubtless it comes likewise to materialism ; 
but this is through deduction, through the sweeping logic of 
ideas. It is an abstract materialism, accompanied by atheistic 
fanaticism and political passion mingled with illusion. Mr. 
Proudhon, among ourselves, represents well enough this kind 
of reasoning, violent, and chimerical philosophy. The mate- 
rialism of Moleschott and his friends has a wholly different 
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character ; it is a physiological materialism founded on science, 
upon positive knowledge and experiment. The new school 
resembles rather the school of Cabanis, Broussais, and of Littré. 
What animated Feuerbach was the revolutionary spirit; what 
animates Moleschott is the spirit of the sciences, the positive 
spirit. In a word, it is the revenge of experimentism upon the 
frenzy of rational @ priori speculation. 

The first publication in which we find the doctrines of the 
new school expounded is the book of Moleschott, entitled the 
“ Circulatory Course of Life,” (Areislauf des Lebens,) a work 
whose first edition appeared in 1852, and the last or fourth in 
1862. It isa collection of letters addressed to the celebrated 
Liebig, upon the principal matters of philosophy, the soul, 
immortality, liberty, final causes. In this Moleschott sets forth 
the principle of the new materialism: “ Without matter no 
force, without force no matter.” He maintains the hypothesis 
of the indefinite circulation of matter, which passes continu- 
ally from the world of death to the world of life and recipro- 
rally, and he exalts what he calls the omnipotence of its trans- 
mutations, (allgewelt des stoffenwechsels.) 

Moleschott’s book made a great stir in Germany, and shook 
the lethargy of men’s minds toward philosophy. But what 
above all determined the explosion of the dispute between 
materialism and spiritualism, was the discourse pronounced at 
Gottingen before the reunion of German physicians and natu- 
ralists, by Mr. Adolphus Wagner, one of the first physiologists 
of Germany. In this discourse, entitled, “Of the Creation of 
Man and of the Substance of the Soul,” Mr. Wagner examined 
this question: “ Where is physiology to-day, according to its 
last results, in regard to the hypothesis of an individual soul 
essentially distinet from the body?’ For himself, he declares 
that nothing in the results of physiology leads him necessarily 
to admit a distinct soul, but that moral order demands such a 
hypothesis. In another document published to explain his dis- 
course, and entitled “ Science and Faith,” he carefully distin- 
guishes these two domains, and says: “In matters of faith I 
love naive and implicit faith; in scientific matters I reckon 
myself among those who love to doubt as much as possible.” 

This appeal to implicit faith provoked a keen and biting 
response from a distinguished naturalist, a pupil of Agassiz, 
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Mr. Charles Vogt, one.of the members of the radical party, 
sitting in the extreme left of the Parliament of Frankfort, since 
exiled to Geneva, where he has become a professor and Mem- 
ber of the Council of State. He laughs at this double con- 
science which the savan of Gottingen wished to obtain for 
himself, one for science and the other for religion, and describes 
this expedient as “held by lips in a lurch.” But it is not in 
this accidental pamphlet alone that Charles Vogt gives token 
of materialism. This was done also in his “ Pictures of Animal 
Life,” and in his “ Physiological Letters,” and tinally in his last 
pamplilet, full of spirit and nerve, which appeared a few weeks 
since: “ Lectures upon Man, his Place in Creation, and in the 
Ilistory of the Earth.” Mr. Vogt has made himself notorions, 
especially in this controversy, by the comment which he offered 
upon the celebrated definition of Cabanis: “Thought is a 


secretion of the brain.” Vogt, distrusting the intelligence of 


the reader, conceived that he must improve upon this brutal 
formula, and he tells us that “ The brain secretes thonght as 
the liver secretes bile and as the kidneys secrete urine,” a prop- 
osition so clearly false that another materialist, Mr. Biichner, 
thought himself bound to refute it. 

Mr. Biichner in his turn is none the less one of the most 
ardent disciples of Moleschott, and one of the most decided 
interpreters of the new materialism. [is book, entitled ‘“‘ Matter 
and Force,” is of all the writings of this school that which has 
enjoyed most success; first published in 1856, it has reached 
seven editions in five years, and has just been translated into 
our language by a friend and compatriot of the author, who, 
to tell things gently, would do well to get his translation 
reviewed by somebody who is skilled in French. However, 
this book, nervous and concise, full of facts, written with energy 
and clearness, qualities quite new in a German book, may 
serve as a summary of all the others, and contains in a few 
pages the very marrow of the doctrine. This is the true man- 
ual of the New Materialism. 

To get an idea, if not complete, at least sufficient, of this 
singular philosophic movement, Mr. Spietz should be men- 
tioned, who, in his “ Physiology of the Nervous System,” and in 
his dissertation upon the “ Corporeal Conditions of the Soul’s 
Activity,” has expounded a materialistic doctrine which he 
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strangely combines with faith in revelation, a fact which has 
given his system the name of believing materialism. We must 
add likewise the “System and History of Materialism,” by 
Edward Léwenthal, a work praised as original by Feuerbach, 
though it seems, after all, merely to contain the old atomic 
system. What is much more remarkable is, that the author 
goes still farther than Moleschott and Biichner: he reproaches 
them with being eclectic materialists, and that on account of 
tlicir principle of the union of force and matter. According to 
him, force is not a primordial and essential condition of matter, 
it is only a result of aggregation. Let us also cite, but with some 
reserve, Mr. Czolbe, for he deserves rather to be named among 
the sensualists than among the materialists, as may be seen in 
his new * Exposition of Sensualism.” The common character of 
all the works we have cited is to base themselves upon the pos- 
itive sciences, and td abandon almost entirely the psychologic 
or metaphysic method, which had previously, whether in Ger- 
many, France, or England, distinguished philosophy. 

If materialism has raised up a fecund and powerful school in 
Germany, we must acknowledge that spiritualism in turn has 
made numerous and powerful protestations. It is particularly 
in philosophy, properly so called, that spiritualism has recruited 
itself, but it has found skillful defenders also among the savans. 
We have already said that the fragments of the Hegelian right 
formed a spiritualistic school of a very marked character. One 
of the chief representatives is Mr. Fichte, the younger, who 
bears honorably a name celebrated in science. In his “ Anthro- 
pology,” this philosopher maintains the doctrine of an incorpo- 
real soul, though he seems to admit with Leibnitz that the soul is 
never without a body ; but this wholly speculative book is ante- 
rior (at least in its first edition) to the quarrel. Into this Mr. 
Fichte has more directly entered, by his work upon “ The Ques- 
tion of the Soul,” which is one of the most important portions 
of the present debate. The spiritualistic doctrine has been fur- 
thermore defended in a philosophie repertory which Mr. Fichte 
founded, with two of his friends, Messrs. Ulrici and Wirth, 
which is the most considerable periodical organ that philoso- 
phy has in Germany, This is “The Review of Philosophy and 
Philosophie Criticism,” published at Halle. In this repertory 
the new materialistic doctrine has been exposed and combated 
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in several articles by Mr. Zeising. One of the editors of the 
repertory, Mr. Ulrici, professor at Halle, has likewise expounded 
the spiritualistic ideas, from the religious point of view, in his 
fine book entitled “God and Nature,” (Gott und Natur, Leipzig, 
1862.) Spiritualism has also found recruits in the school of 
Ilerbart, of which Mr. Drobisch is the main representative. 
We may connect with the same doctrine, though he has not 
meddled with the actual quarrel, Mr. Ritter, the great histo- 
rian of philosophy, and Mr. Trendelenborg, one of the keenest 
adversaries of the Hegelian philosophy, whose “ Logical 
itc-earches” is one of the most remarkable books that philoso- 
ply has lately produced in Germany. Among the philosophers 

» have directly attacked Messrs. Moleschott, Biichner, and 
Vogt, we must name Mr. Julius Schaller, author of “ Body and 
Soul,” to which he has since added a work less polemic and 
more scientific upon “ The Spiritual Life of Man ;” Mr. Dross- 
, author of * The Essence of Individual Immortality ;” Dr. 
Michaelis, ** Materialism Erected into Simple Faith;” Mr. 
Robert Schellwein, of Berlin, “Criticism of Materialism ;” 
Mr. Tittmann, of Dresden; Mr. Karl Fischer, of Erlangen, ete. ; 
then, as deserving special mention, those who have defended 


lh 


1c doctrine of the soul from a positive-science point of view, 
aud among the latter, in the first rank, Mr. Lotze, an eminent 
physiologist, who, in two celebrated works, ‘‘ Medical Psychol- 
ozy and “ The Microcosm,” has defended the spiritualistic view. 
Mr. Lotze returns to the Cartesian dualism, and appears inclined 
to grant that the laws of life must coincide with physical, 
chemical, and mechanical laws ; but he separates thought from 
ie body: he accords to the soul alone the legislative power, 
d to the body the exeeutive power. As to the explanation 
matter itself, Mr. Lotze adopts the monadologic hypothesis 
Leibnitz and Herbart, and strives to adjust it to cotempo- 
science, 
hese few details will suffice to show that the two camps are 
rich in learned, passionate, and self-persuaded defenders. 
if we could forget, for a moment, that the dearest interests of 


nity are thus delivered up to eternal disputes, we might 
ho oy at seeing such great questions excite, on either 


of science and talent. These great efforts 
d problems will ever be reckoned among 
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the noblest employments of human faculties. We are vainly 
invited to forget these immortal problems; vainly are we told 
to look at our feet, and no further. The thirst for the invisible 
and the unknown will not be extinguished in us. They who 
reduce everything to matter still pretend to understand the 
ground of things and to penetrate to first principles. Ger- 
many, in sifting, as she has done for ten years, the problem of 
mind and matter, continues worthily the philosophic tradition 
in which she has so long occupied the first rank. The time for 
great metaphysical constructions has passed away, at least for 
the present. Philosophy is in conflict with the real, with the 
positive spirit of theage. Willshetriumph? Will she succeed 
in maintaining the idea of the mind at atime when matter 
seems to triumph on all sides? This is the question agitated 
in Germany, and which, in another form, is also agitated in 
France. It will in fact escape nobody, that the phases which 
we have recounted have a very striking analogy with those 
that French philosophy has exhibited since L848. The grow- 
ing progress of naturalism among us is still a mystery to none. 
However, it is proper to say that, despite the irresistible 
tendency which bears it onward to its ordinary consequences, 
French naturalism has not yet dared boldly to hoist the mate- 
rialistic flag, and that it excuses itself therefrom with hauteur. 
It is manifest that French non-spiritualistic philosophy is 
nearly where the Hegelian left was in 1840. Michelet of Ber- 
lin, Strauss, Feuerbach even, have representatives to-day among 
us whom it is useless to name. As to Moleschott and Biich- 
ner, we could hardly find their like among us save in certain 
desperate positivists, who affirm and deny with boldness where 
the master had commanded absolute self-restraint. Our polem- 
ies are therefore addressed to Germany more than to France. 
Each can make the application of them that he may deem 
proper. 
IT. 

The principle of the new materialistic school is thus expressed 
by Dr. Biichner: “ No force without matter, no matter with- 
out foree.” Force, according to Moleschott, is not a God 
giving impulse to matter; a force which hovers above matter 
is an absurd idea. Force is a property of matter and is insep- 


arable from it. Try to imagine any matter without force; for 
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instance, without a force of attraction or of repulsion, of cohe- 
sion or of affinity: the idea of matter itself would disappear, 
for it would then be impossible for it to be in any determinate 
state. Reciprocally what is a force without matter—electricity 
without electrified particles, attraction without mutually attract- 
ing particles? “Can it be held,” says Vogt, “that there is a 
secretory faculty apart from the gland, a contractile power inde- 
pendent of the muscular fiber?” These are pure abstractions. 
In a word, as a learned physiologist of Berlin, Mr. Raymond 
Dubois, ingeniously says: “ Matter is not a coach to and from 
which, in the guise of horses, forces may be hitched and 
unhitched.” Every material particle has inherent and eternal 
properties, and bears them everywhere with itself. ‘“ A particle 
of iron,” says the same writer, “is and remains the same thing, 
whether it roam the universe in the aérolite, roll like thunder 
on the iron track of a locomotive, or circulate in a blood-globule 
through the temples of a poet.” It follows from these prin- 
ciples that the idea of a creative force, of an absolute force, 
separate from matter, creating it, governing it by certain arbi- 
trary laws, is a pure abstraction. It is an occult quality trans- 
formed into an absolute being. 

Thus matter and force are inseparable, and both exist from 
eternity. Eternity of matter, eternity of force, such is the 
second principle of the philosophy we expound. The eternity 
of matter, long since suspected by science, has become a posi- 
tive truth through the discoveries of chemistry. Chemistry 
has demonstrated that the same quantity of matter subsists 
always whatever may be the different combinations it enters: 
it is the scales that have secured to us this grand result. Burn 
a piece of wood, the scales of the chemist will inform you that 
not an atom of matter has been lost, and even that its weight 
has been increased through a loss suffered by the air. In all 
the compositions and decompositions of chemistry, there is 
always an equation between the elements and the products, and 
reciprocally, Chemistry demonstrates also that diverse sub- 
stances continually preserve the same properties. Thus matter 
never perishes, but it is in perpetual movement; it is, as 
Heraclitus of Ephesus said, an ever-living play, a play 
which Jupiter plays eternally with himself. It is an incessant 
circulation of materials with which each combination begins 
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and ends, but these materials are found again under one form 
or another. “The body of the great Cesar,” says Hamlet, 
“may patch a wall.” Thus nothing comes from nothingness, 
and nothing returns to nothingness. The antique axiom of the 
atomist philosophy is demonstrated. 

It is with force as it is with matter, it is eternal ; it is trans- 
formed, it never perishes. “ What disappears on one side,” 
says the illustrious Faraday, “reappears necessarily upon the 
other.” One of the most beautiful and striking applications of 
this principle is the transformation of heat into motion, and 
reciprocally. By friction we obtain fire; by steam we get 
motion. The quantity of motion lost is found again in the 
quantity of heat; the quantity of lost heat is found again in 
the quantity of motion. Thus force is conserved like matter, 
and it is easy to anticipate. From these considerations we 
may conclude that matter and force have not been created, for 
what cannot be annihilated cannot be created. Thus matter is 
eternal, but it alone is eternal; sprung from the dust we return 
to the dust. Matter is not only eternal, it is infinite. It is 
infinite in littleness and in grandeur. The microcosm and the 
macrocosm are both infinite. Here Mr. Biichner speaks like 
Pascal, though with less eloquence. Who does not recall that 
magnificent passage upon the two infinites, where Pascal has 
displayed all the wealth and all the grandeur of his marvelous 
eloquence? Who has not present to his thought on the one 
hand, that infinite sphere whose center is everywhere and its 
circumference nowhere, and on the other that circumference 
which contains infinite worlds. The new German philosophy 
is distinguished from the ancient materialism by admitting the 
infinite divisibility of matter. Neither observation nor reason 
ean conduct us to the atom. This notion of an infinite divi- 
sion frightens our mind, but what can be done? We must 
resign ourselves to the incomprehensible. 

Matter being eternal and infinite, it follows manifestly that 
its laws are universal andimmutable. This is evident by what 
precedes, for the laws of matter result from its properties. 
“Laws are necessary relations derived from the nature of 
things.” Now the properties of matter are as eternal as itself; 
thus its laws are immutable. If its laws changed, it would be 
because matter had changed its properties, or assumed proper- 
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ties contrary to its essence; which is impossible. The rest is 
proved by experience. The laws of nature have never suffered 
the least change. Miracles take place only for the ignorant or 
before the ignorant. Savage hordes, mountaineers, ill-enlight- 
ened classes see miracles. Enlightened eyes, great cities, 
centers of civilization, and unbelief do not see them. Hence 
no supernatural intervention, no accidental and contingent 
action of a supreme cause. 

I know not who has said, “The heavens no longer declare 
the glory of God; they declare only the glory of Newton and 
Laplace.” Mr. Biichner would gladly accept this maxim ; 
according to him the more the world’s science has advanced, 
the more the idea of creative, supernatural, providential force 
has everywhere retreated into the sky. We see nothing to-day 
but a mathematic, mechanic law, a law resulting from the 
very nature of matter, and which explains all phenomena 
accordantly with the principles of geometry and mechanics. 

From heaven let us pass to the earth. Here likewise is no 
immediate intervention of the Divinity ; science tends to show 
more and more that the great revolutions which have agitated 
the globe were produced by causes similar to those with which 
we are to-day familiar. Time is here the great creator. We 
perceive that Dr. Biichner admits as perfectly demonstrated 
the geological system of Mr. Lyell, the system of gradual 
changes. The creative days are but the insensible evolutions 
of a continuous activity. At the utmost it might be allowed, 
that at certain moments the operation of forces that are known 
to us has deployed itself with very great power. Now behold 
the great problem: has there not been upon the earth a 
moment when an absolutely new force has appeared, the force 
of life? How shall we explain the primitive generation 4 
Everything combines to convince us that life is only a particu- 
Jar combination of matter, and that this combination took place 
as soon as favorable circumstances were produced. Indeed, as 
soon as the circumstances occur life appears, and to every 
change in condition corresponds an equivalent and proportional 
change in the forms of life. To every terrestrial stratum cor- 
responds in gradation a living world: to the most ancient 
strata the most imperfect forms ; to the most recent strata the 


most complicated forms. When the sea overspread all the con- 
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tinents only fish and aquatic plants could exist. The continent, 
in proportion as it was formed, was covered with forests which 
absorbed the mass of carbonic acid, needful for plants, harmful 
to animals, that filled the air; the air robbed of this perfidious 
gas became fit for animal respiration. Thus everything seems 
to indicate that organic forms are results of the external 
media and conditions in which they are placed. 

Dr. Biichner and the German school generally, therefore, 
admit unhesitatingly spontaneous generation. Where air, heat, 
and humidity combine their activity, is developed with a certain 
rapidity the infinite world of microscopic animalcules called 
infusoria. Yet Mr. Biichner is somewhat shaken by the many 
and strong reasons that war against spontaneous generation. 
He escapes by a hypothesis. According to him, we may sup- 
pose that the germs of all living beings exist from all eternity, 
and have awaited for their development favorable cireumstan- 
ces ; that these germs, dispersed through space, descended to 
the earth after the formation of a solid stratum, and were 
hatched when they found the media which were necessary to 
them. 

An ill-disguised partisan, despite this hypothesis, of sponta- 
neous generation, Dr. Biichner is equally so, as we might 
anticipate, of the transmutation of species; for whatever part 
we may be disposed to concede to the generative powers of 
matter, it is difficult to assert that nature has ever been able 
spontaneously to produce a man, a horse, or an elephant, espe- 
cially when we declare that nature has ever employed only 
such forces as those of which we are witnesses. This is why, 
when we decide to expel the hy‘pothesis of a creative foree and 
a providential interposition, we are brought to suppose that all 
organic forms spring from each other by insensible modifica- 
tions. The author reposes chiefly upon two facts: the germs 
of all species resemble each other, and the animal, in propor- 
tion as he is developed, passes through all the inferior forms of 
the animal kingdom, or, at least, represents at different stages 
of his development the chief types of the series; fossil ani- 
mals seem to be naught but embryos of actualanimals. Agassiz 
has shown this in regard to fish, and he conjectures the same 
truth respecting all other classes of animals. According to these 
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began with the most general and embryonic forms, and that, 
little by little, under the influence of exterior circumstances, 
these general forms have been modified and diversified ? 

The book of Dr. Biichner is anterior to the famous book 
of Mr. Darwin upon the origin and transmutation of species, 
else he would not have failed to use it in defending his hypoth- 
esis: but he cites it wifh admiration in a note to his last 
edition, and tells us he did not surmise that science would 
so quickly come to confirm his conjectures, and bring most 
convincing proofs in support of his assertions. Darwin espe- 
cially aids him in resolving the diflicult problem of the adap- 
tation of forms to their situation ; in other terms, the problem 
of final causes. 

We anticipate that modern, like ancient, materialism must 
rise up with great energy against final causes, against the 
hypothesis of a pretended design in nature. It is pretended 
that in nature everything was made for the use of man: but 
of what benefit are so many hurtful animals? Theologians of 
all ages have tortured their minds in the most comical manner 
to explain the existence of such beings. Of what use are sick- 
ness and physical evils generally? Theologians say that sick- 
ness is a result of sin; but this is an error caused by ignorance. 
Sickness is as old as organic life: paleontology shows us the 
bones of many animals changed by disease. The colors of 
flowers, say they, are meant to charm the eyes; but how many 
flowers have bloomed and will bloom without eye of man to 
see them? The utility of organs and their adaptation to an 
end are urged ; but comparative anatomy makes known a great 
many useless and rudimentary organs, which, useful to one 
species, are wholly useless to other species; for example, the 
rudimentary mamme of men, the teeth in whales, etc. There 
are hermaphrodite animals, which possess the organs of both 
sexes, and yet cannot impregnate themselves. To what end 
this complication? Monstrosities are, moreover, a decisive 
proof against final causes. There are animals, perfectly formed 
otherwise, which are born without a head, and whose life is 
consequently impossible. Is it not absurd that nature should 
take pains to complete such forms, which are perfectly useless ? 
The wis medicatriz is invoked, but why have doctors if nature 
alone heals? And how many times do not physicians see, in 
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diseases and wounds, nature acting contradictorily and periling 
the patient’s life? ‘“ Why,” says Mr. Littré, “ does not nature 
inform us when we swallow a poison? Why does she not 
reject it? Why does she introduce it into the circulation as if 
it were useful aliment? Whiy, finally, when the poison is 
absorbed, does she bring on convulsions which are of no service 
to the patient, and which carry him off at last ?” 

But if there is no power in nature which acts conformably 
to an object, how are those adaptations produced which aston- 
ish us¢ According to Mr. Biichner it is the energy of the ele- 
ments and of the forces of matter which, in their fatal and 
accidental encounter, must have given birth to innumerable 
forms, which were mutually to limit each other, and answer in 
appearance to each other, as if made one for another. Among 
all these forms those alone have survived which have found 
themselves in some manner adapted to their surrounding con- 
ditions. What unhappy attempts must have been undertaken 
and resulted in abortion, because they have not encountered 
the conditions necessary to their existence ! 

[t is here that Darwin’s book came happily to support Dr. 
Biichner, by furnishing him the principle he needs to account 
for the disappearance of certain species and the conservation 
of others. The system of Darwin rests upon two principles: 
the principle of natural selection, and the principle of vital com- 
petition. All living races dispute for food, all combat against 
each other for preservation or empire. This state of war that 
Hobbes dreamed of only among the primitive men, is the uni- 
versal law of animal life. In this strife the slightest advanta- 
ges may serve to give the superiority to some over others, to 
assure the conservation of certain forms and the extinction of 
those that are less favored. Conformity to an end is then a 
mere result, and not an intention; it is the result of certain 
natural causes which accidentally have brought to pass these 
diverse adaptations. 

After having sought to establish that the active force of nature 
cannot be separated from nature itself, materialists employ the 
same arguments to present this other force, that we call soul, 
as a simple function of organization. Let us here follow the 


reasonings of the school. 


If there is a proposition evident to the physiologist and the 
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physician, it is that the brain is the organ of thought, and that 
the one is always proportioned to the other. The amount of 
intelligence is always related to the size, form, and chemical 
composition of the brain. Let us first speak of the size. The 
animals which have no brain, or which have only the rudi- 
ments thereof, are placed low in the intellectual scale. If some 
animals seem to have a larger brain than man, it is especially 
by the development of the parts which preside over the func- 
tions of relation and sensation: but those which preside over 
the functions peculiar to thought are smaller thanin man. The 
form of the brain is not less interesting to study than its size. 
The causes of the differences in intellect have also been found 
in the cerebral windings and convolutions. Professor Huschke 
demonstrated that the intelligence of animal races is propor- 
tioned to the number of cerebral sinuosities. According to 
the celebrated Wagner, who dissected Beethoven's brain, that 
brain presented deeper and more numerous windings than 
ordinary brains. The strive of the brain, hardly visible in the 
child, augment in the adult, and the intellectual activity aug- 
ments with them. Observations on insanity and idiocy confirm 
these data. :ccording to Dr. Porchappe, the weight of the 
brain diminishes in even ratio with the greater or less intens- 
ity of the insanity. Cretinism proceeds always from a malform- 
ation of the brain. The majority of doctors are agreed in 
acknowledgment that in most cases of lunacy morbid altera- 
tions are found in the brain, and, if we cannot show them in 
all cases, it is doubtless owing to the imperfection of our ana- 
tomical methods. The same remarks apply to the comparison 
of the human races. What a difference between the skull of 
a negro and the noble and developed skull of the European 
race! If intelligence is in direct proportion to the brain, the 
converse is not less true. The development and exercise of the 
understanding develop the brain, as the exercise of the wrest- 
ler develops his muscles. If we compare modern skulls with 
ancient skulls, it is indubitable that the European skulls have 
considerably enlarged in size. The older the type, the more 
the skull is developed in the occipital part, the flatter in the 
frontal part. Hatters know by experience that the cultivated 
classes need larger hats than the lower classes. 

As to the chemical composition of the brain it is much less 
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simple than might be thought, and it contains complex sub- 
stances found nowhere else, such as cerebrine, ete. Certain 
fatty substances seem to have considerable importance in the 
cerebral composition. The rdle of phosphorus therein is very 
important, and Moleschott has made bold to say: “ Without 
phosphorus, no thought.” 

Even while admitting that the soul, thought, is nothing but 
an organic function, Dr. Biichner combats the celebrated doc- 
trine of Cabanis, that “thought is a secretion of the brain,” a 
doctrine that another materialistic writer thought himself bound 
to rejuvenate in these words: “There is the same relation 
between thought and the brain as between the bile and the 
liver, the urine and the kidneys.” Mr. Biichner, indeed, 
admits that the comparison is not happy, “ for,” says he justly, 
“urine and bile are palpable, ponderable, and visible matters ; 
they are furthermore excrementitial matters which the body 
has used and rejects, while thought is not a substance that the 
brain produces and rejects, it is the action itself of the brain.” 
The action of a steam-engine must not be confounded with the 
steam which the engine rejects. Thought is the resultant of 
all the forces united in the brain; this resultant is not to be 
seen; it is, according to all appearances, only the effect of 
nervous electricity. “There is,” says Huschke, “the same 
relation between thought and the electrical vibrations of the 
nervous filaments of the brain as between color and the vibra- 
tions of the ether.” It belonged to Moleschott to profoundly 
sum up this doctrine in these words: “Thought is a move- 
ment of matter.” 

Such are the outlines of the system of Dr. Biichner and the 
principal arguments of the new German materialism. It is 
useless to insist upon the last chapters of the book “ Matter and 
Force,” chapters which treat of innate ideas, of immortality, of 
the difference between man and brutes. These chapters are 
so void of new views, the solutions and ideas are so foreseen 
by all who are wonted to these questions, that it would be a 
loss of time for us to pause longer upon them. Such as they are 
they finish completely the clearest, frankest, and most luminous 
exposition of the materialistic system that has appeared in 
Europe since d’Holbach’s famous “ System of Nature.” The 
author assuredly cannot pretend to any invention, to any orig- 
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inality; but he has collected what was scattered, united what 
was incoherent, spoken aloud what many secretly think, and 
that in a short, lively, well-written book. Ile does us a real 
service by giving us a real adversary to combat, instead of 
those intangible phantoms which, floating incessantly between 
materialism and spiritualism, allow no attack at any point. 


[To be continued.) 


0 — 


Arr. II..—TYNDALL’S “HEAT AS A MODE OF 
MOTION.” 

Heat Considered as a Mode of Motion : Being a Course of Twelve 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, in the 
Season of 1862, by Joun Tynpatt, F. R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the Royal Institution. New York: D. Appleton. 


Proressor TYNDALL calls this a “New Philosophy.” It 
may be well to inquire in what sense a doctrine held and ad- 
vocated by leading scientific men for the last century or more 
is now to be called “new;” for there is very little in the phi- 
losophy of this book that cannot be found in the writings of 
eminent physicists from the time of Bacon to the present. Yet 
these statements of it have been for the most part fragmentary, 
and in such a form as not to attract the attention of the masses 
of the lovers of science. It remained for Professor Tyndall to 
make it popular. With his charming style and brilliant experi- 
ments he has embodied the whole philosophy in such a form as 
to bring it within the comprehension of persons of ordinary 
intelligence, and to make it not only readable, but as fascinat- 
ing, to even ordinary readers, as a romance. In a popular 
sense, therefore, he is really the expounder of a “ New Phi- 
losophy.” He claims no originality, however, for the doctrines 
he illustrates so strikingly. Yet we think his merit no less 
than that of the first discoverers of them; for the faculty of 
stating a doctrine clearly is as rare as that of originating it, 
and without the one the other would be of but little use to the 
world. In the advancement of science, therefore, the mission 
of the expounder is as important as that of the investigator. 
The popular applause with which these lectures have been 
received, both in Europe and in this country, we consider to 
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the fullest extent deserved, for to them the public owes its 
first acquaintance with this theory of heat, which before had 
been known only to men of science. 

The old corpuscular theory of heat, which this displaces, held 
that heat was matter-—a subtile fluid, which filled the pores of 
bodies, and, as it were, enveloped their atoms. It was usually 
defined to be “ that substance whose entrance into our bodies 
causes the sensation of warmth, and its egress the sensation of 
cold.” The capacity of a body for heat meant something like 
the capacity of a sponge for water. When a body expanded 
or became rarer, its capacity was increased, and heat was 
absorbed and became imperceptible or latent; when com- 
pressed again, the heat was forced out and became sensible, as 
water was squeezed out of a sponge. On this principle the 
heat produced by friction and percussion was explained. “The 
dynamical theory, or as it is sometimes called, the mechanical 
theory of heat, discards the idea of materiality as applied to 
heat. The supporters of this theory do not believe heat to be 
matter, but an accident or condition of matter; namely, a 
motion of its ultimate particles.”—Page 39. With regard to 
the precise character of this molecular motion, no satisfactory 
theory has been agreed upon. It is yet an open questiun, to be 
settled by future investigations. Still, the generally received 
opinion among physicists seems to have been, that this motion 
consists in excursions or oscillations of the atom across centers 
of equilibrium external to itself. Later investigations on this 
point, however, seem to unsettle this opinion. Professor 
Tyndall himself, in a paper on Radiant Heat, read before the 
Royal Society in March last, shows conclusively that “ the 
period of heat-vibrations is not affected by the state of aggre- 
gation of the molecules or atoms of the heated body. The 
force of cohesion binding the atoms together exercises no effect 
on the rapidity of vibration.” Mr. James Croll, in discussing 
these results of Professor Tyndall’s experiments, in the Phil- 
osophical Magazine for May, shows that they are hostile to 
the theory that heat-vibrations consist in excursions of the 
atoms across centers of equilibrium external to themselves. 
or, he contends, the relation of an atom to its center of equi- 
librium depends entirely on the state of aggregation, and, there- 
fore, the period of its excursions across this center of equilib- 
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rium must also be affected by the state of aggregation. “ These 
conclusions,” he says, “not only afford us an insight into the 
hidden nature of heat-vibrations, but they also appear to cast 
some light on the physical constitution of the atom itself. 
They seem to lead to the conclusion that the ultimate atom 
itself is essentially elastic. For if heat-vibrations do not con- 
sist in excursions of the atom, then they must consist in alter- 
nate expansions and contractions of the atom itself. This 
again is opposed tu the ordinary idea that the atom is essen- 
tially solid and impenetrable. But it favors the modern idea, 
that matter consists of a force of resistance acting from a 
center.” 

There are still several other hypotheses possible, based, how- 
ever, upon the idea that atoms are absolutely solid and extended. 
An atom may rotate on its axis, it may describe an orbit, or 
several atoms may revolve about each other, or about a com- 
mon center of equilibrium, or, as in case of the planets, several 
of these motions may be performed at once. The only one of 
these suppositions, however, that is not inconsistent with the 
fact mentioned above, as established by Professor Tyndall’s 
experiments, is that of the rotation of the atom about its axis. 
This hypothesis is also rendered more probable, by the fact 
that it furnishes a more plausible explanation of the phenomena 
of polarity than any of the others. Thus we see, that if we 
assume the correctness of the position that the period of the 
vibration of the atoms is not affected by the state of aggrega- 
tion, we have left but two theories of heat-vibrations capable 
of being reconciled to it: first, that of the rotation of the atom 
on its axis, based on the idea that the atom is essentially solid 
and extended ; second, that of Mr. Croll, that they “ consist in 
alternate expansions and contractions of the atom itself,” 
founded on the theory of Boscovich, that atoms are only cen- 
ters of forces, or as he expresses it above, “a force of resistance 
acting from a center.” It is plain, therefore, that until a cor- 
rect theory of the ultimate constitution of matter is estab- 


lished, it will be impossible to determine the exact nature of 


the atomic motions, by which, according to this theory, h« 


produced. 
Let us, therefore, leave this undetermined, and apparent 


undeterminable question, as to the nature of the motion, an 
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return to the main idea, which our author endeavors to estab- 
lish : namely, that heat is produced by some sort of motion of 
the ultimate particles of matter. Ile says that “from the 
direct contemplation of some of the phenomena of heat, a pro 
found mind is led almost instinctively to conclude that heat is a 
kind of motion,” and corroborates his assertion by abundant quo- 
tations from the writings of Bacon, Locke, and others. These 
extracts make up the appendices of several of the lectures. We 
have room for but a small portion of them. Bacon, in the twen- 
tieth aphorism of the second book of the “ Novum Organum,” 
says, “ When I say of motion that it is the genus of which heat 
is the species, I would be understood to mean, not that heat 
generates motion, or that motion generates heat, (though both are 
true in certain cases,) but that heat itself, its essence and quid- 
dity, is motion, and nothing else.” Locke expresses the same 
opinion : “ Ieat is a very brisk agitation of the insensible parts 
of the object, which produce in us that sensation from whence 
we denominate the object hot; so what in our sensation is 
heat, in the object is nothing but motion.” In an essay read 
before the Royal Society, January 25, 1778, entitled “ An 
inquiry concerning the source of the heat which is excited by 
friction,’ Count Rumford, after giving an account of his well- 
known experiment of boiling water by boring a cannon, dis- 
cusses the question after this fashion: ‘ By meditating on the 
results of all these experiments we are naturally brought to 
that great question which has so often been the subject of 
speculation among philosophers, namely, What is heat—is there 
any such thing as an ¢gneous fluid? Is there anything that, 
with propriety, ean be called caloric? a 

“In reasoning on this subject we must not forget that most 
remarkable circumstance, that the source of the heat generated 
by friction in these experiments appeared evidently to be 
inexhaustible. It is hardly necessary to add, that anything 
which any znsulated body or system of bodies can continue to 
furnish without limitation cannot possibly be a material sub- 
stance, and it appears to me to be extremely difficult, if not 
quite impossible, to form any distinct idea of anything capable 
of being excited and communicated in these experiments, 
except it be MOTION.” 
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This is the first and perhaps the best argument on this point, 
based upon a series of sufficient and carefully-conducted experi- 
ments. To Count Rumford, an American by birth, therefore, 
really belongs the honor of originating the theory that heat a 
some kind of motion. Sir Humphrey Davy, the associate and 
successor of Count Rumford, at the Royal Institution, also, in 
the early part of the present century, instituted an important 
series of experiments upon the production of heat by friction. 
In his Chemical Philosophy, page 95, he thus sta 
opinion on this point: “It seems possible to account for all 


tes his 


the phenomena of heat if it be supposed that in solids the 
particles are in a constant state of vibratory motion, the par- 
ticles of the hottest bodies moving with the greatest velocity, 
and through the greatest space; that in fluids and elastic fluids, 
besides the vibratory motion, which must be conceived the 
greatest in the last, the particles have a motion round their 
own axis, with different velocities, the particles of elastic fluids 
moving with the greatest quickness; and that in ethereal sub- 
stances the particles move round their own axes, and separate 
from each other, penetrating in right lines through space. 
Temperature may be conceived to depend upon the velocities 
of the vibrations; increase of capacity, on the motion being 
performed in greater space, and the diminution of temperature 
during the conversion of solids into fluids or gases, may be 
explained on the idea of the loss of vibratory motion, in con- 
sequence of the revolution of particles round their axes, at the 
moment when the body becomes fluid or aériform, or from the 
loss of rapidity or vibration in consequence of the motion of 
the particles through greater space.” 

When we consider the source from which this doctrine 


originally came, and the clearness and force with which it was 


= 


stated, it seems somewhat surprising that it should have made 
little impression. Yet we must bear in mind that scientific 


60 


as well as social and political revolutions require time. A few 
eminent men may at once grasp a new truth, but it is hard to over- 
come the prejudices of the majority of even scientific men, and 
persuade them to give up old familiar theories for new ones. The 
corpuscular theory of heat is so simple, and its terms so easily 
comprehended, that it was no easy matter to induce men to 
exchange its substantial doctrines for this new and apparently 
Fourru Series, Vou. X VII.—4 
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more unreal and fanciful hypothesis as an explanation of the 
familiar phenomena, The dynamt “a theory, it is true, had 
advocates, and able ones, in the early part of the present cen- 
tury, yet it was not until the publication of Mayer’s calculation 
in 1842, and Joule’s experime nts in 1843, to determine the 
mechanical equivalent of heat, that it began to acquire promi- 
nence, and attract the attention of the scientific world. Since 
then, through the persevering labors of Thomson, Rankine, 
Faraday, Grove, Clausius, Helmholtz, Holtzman, and others, 
a revolution in scientific thought has been slowly and silently 


1 his 


accomplished, and now Professor Tyndall comes wit 
facility of expression and wealth of illustration, at a time when 
the world is prepared to hear and adopt the “ New Philos- 
ophy.” 

Ilis main object in these lectures is “to bring the rudiments 
of a new philosophy within the reach of a person of ordinary 
intelligence.” His success in doing this can only be fully 
appreciated by reading his book ; otherwise it is impossible to 
fret a good idea of the aptness and clearness with which every 
point is illustrated by the most delicate and striking experi- 
ments. Though all the apparatus used on this occasion was of 
the most perfect and costly character, the success of the lec 
tures was in great part due to the use of the thermo-electric 
pile and galvanometer, by which the slightest variation of 
temperature was at once made apparent to a large audience. 

By aseries of experiments on the friction and percussion of 
solids, liquids, and gases, he shows that the heat can only be 
accounted for by the supposition of motion communicated to 
the atoms of bodies, and not by forcing out the heat already 
stored up in them. The quantity of heat produced in all these 
cases seems inexhaustible, and incapable of an explanation by 
supposing that it was contained in the small quantity of matter 
acted upon. Count Rumford, as we have seen, came to the 
same conclusion from his celebrated experiment of boiling 
water by boring acannon, described in the paper quoted above. 
But the subsequent experiment of Sir Humphrey Davy is 
perhaps the most decided proof of the immateriality of heat; on 
this point it is an expe rimentum crucis. Ile took two pieces of 
ice in aroom whose temperature was below 32°, and carefully 
excluding all external heat, ie rubbed them togeth® until both 
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were melted to water, whose temperature was found to be 35°. 
Now this could not be accounted for by supposing the capacity 
of the ice for heat to be diminished by the friction, for the 
capacity of ice for heat is only half that of water at the same 
temperature. The capacity for heat has, therefore, been 
doubled by the melting. That is, the water contains twice as 
much heat as existed in the ice. It follows, then, that there 
must have been a generation, not a mere transference of heat. 
This can only be accounted for on the theory that a motion or 
vibration of the particles of ice is produced by friction. 
“ Therefore,” Davy says, “we may reasonably conclude that 
this motion or vibration is heat or the repulsive power.” Thus 
we see that speculation and experiment both lead us inevitably 
to the conclusion that heat is not material, but is caused by 
some kind of motion of the atoms of bodies. 

We have abundant application of this principle in all 4ises 
where heat is developed by percussion or friction. When a 
leaden bullet is heated by the descent of a cold sledge hammer, 
this theory affords a ready explanation of the phenomena, 
Instead of the force of the descending hammer being destroyed 
by the bullet and the anvil, as was formerly supposed, we say 
that the motion of the mass of the sledge is transferred to the 
atoms of the lead, and manifests itself as heat. The heat 
generated by chemical combination may be explained in the 
same way. The motion of translation, by which the atoms 
approach each other in consequence of their mutual attraction, 
is changed into a vibratory motion of the atoms, and is con- 
verted into heat. Thus when the atoms of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen fall together to form water, heat is produced by a trans- 
ferrence of motion, just as in the case of the hammer and the 
bullet. Likewise in ordinary combustion, the heat is caused 
by the clashing of the atoms of the oxygen of the atmosphere 
upon the atoms of the carbon of the combustible. An attempt 
has also been made to account for the heat of the sun by sup- 
posing it to be caused by the showering down of meteoric 
matter upon its surface. This is known as the Meteoric Theory 
of the Sun’s Heat, and was first advanced by Meyer in his 
“Beitriige zur Dynamik des Himmels.” It has since had 
some able advocates; and, when we consider that no other 
theory of the sun’s heat yet advanced is even as satisfactory as 
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this one, we may be inclined to think it less chimerical than it 
would at first sight appear. 

It is well known that when a body is expanded heat disap- 
pears. By the old theory, it is absorbed and becomes latent ; 


by the new, it is consumed in producing the motion of the 


atoms in expanding, or it is used up in interior work in chang- 
ing the state of aggregation of the atoms; that is, in converting 


a solid into a liquid or a liquid into a gas. Thus latent heat is 
only heat changed into motion. — It therefore disappears as heat. 
f transla- 


But when the body is condensed, the same motion 
tion is changed back into that of vibration, and appears again 
as sensible heat. 

In all cases of friction the same theory applies. Here the 
motion, de stroyed by friction, shows itself in the form of hea 
or molecular motion. A railway train furnishes a good illus- 
trafion. “It is the object of the railway engineer to urge his 
train bodily from one place to another, say from London to 
Edinburgh, or from London to Oxtord, as the case may be; he 
wishes to apply the foree of his steam, or of his furnace, which 
gives tension to the steam, to this particular purpose. It is 
not his interest to allow any portion of that force to be con- 
verted into another form of force which would not further the 
attainment of his object. He does not want his axles heated, 
hence he avoids, as much As possible, expending his power in 
heating them. In fact, he has obtained his force from heat, 
and it is not his object to reconvert the force thus obtained 
into its primitive form. For, for every degree of temperature 
eenerated by the friction of his axles, a definite amount would 
be withdrawn from the urging force of his engine. There is 
no force lost absolutely. Could we gather up all the heat 
generated by the friction, and could we apply it all mechan- 
ically, we should by it be able to impart to the train the precise 
amount of speed which it had lost by friction. Thus every one 
of those railway porters whom you see moving about with his 
can of yellow grease, and opening thie little boxes which sur- 
round the carriage axles, is, without knowing it, illustrating a 
principle which forms the very solder of nature. In so doing 
he is unconsciously affirming both the convertibility and inde- 
structibility of force. He is practically asserting that mechan- 


ical energy may be converted into heat, and that when so 
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converted it cannot still exist as mechanical energy, but that 
for every degree of heat developed a strict and proportional 
equivalent of the locomotive force of the engine disappears. A 
station is approached say at the rate of thirty*or forty miles an 
hour; the brake is applied, and smoke and sparks issue from 
the wheel on which it presses. The train is brought to rest. 
How? Simply by converting the entire moving force which 
it possessed at the moment the brake was applied into heat.”— 
Page 21. 

By the consideration of these examples, and others of like 
character, we are forced to recognize the doctrine of “ correla- 
tion of forces,’ or the mutual convertibility of the various 
forms of force. This doctrine is now universally recognized as 
a principle of science, and has already been productive of many 
astonishing results. Not only is motion convertible into heat, 
but as every mechanical force is measured by the motion it 
produces or the work it performs, so every form of mechanical 
energy may be ultimately expressed in terms of heat. 

The establishment of this principle, now become axiomatic, 
was a grand step in the advancement of science; but another 
step yet remained to be taken in the same direction. The 
quantitative determination of the mechanical equivalent of heat 
remained to be made. For even after the point that heat and 
mechanical force were qualitatively convertible was reached, 
the question yet remained, How much mechanical energy can 
we get out of a given quantity of heat? or a fixed amount of 
mechanical energy being given, how much heat will it pro- 
duce? This practical question has been answered by two dif- 
ferent persons, working independently of each other, and by 
entirely different processes, yet arriving at the same result. 
In 1842 Dr. Mayer, of Heilbronn, Germany, determined the 
mechanical equivalent of heat by a calculation based upon the 
known constitution of elastic fluids and their rate of expansion 
under a constant pressure. The result of Mayer’s calculation, 
though entirely theoretical, was corroborated by the experi- 
mental determination of the same question in 1843 by Dr. 
Joule, of Manchester. By agitating water and other fluids by 
paddles turned by measurable forces, by causing metallic disks 
to rotate against each other, and by forcing water through 
capillary tubes, he determined in each case the exact quantity 
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of heat generated and the amount of force expended. By 
these experiments, patiently carried on for years, he not only 
established the correctness of the principle before advanced 
theoretically only, that under all circumstances the quantity 
of heat generated by a given amount of force is fixed and 
invariable, but also obtained the exact measure of it. This 
mechanical equivalent of heat, as obtained both by Mayer's 
calculation and Joule’s experiments, may be stated thus: The 
heat sufficient to raise the temperature of one pound of water 
one degree Fahrenheit will generate force enough to raise 
seven hundred and seventy-two pounds one foot high, or one 
pound seven hundred and seventy-two feet high; and con- 
versely, if one pound falls seven hundred and seventy-two feet, 
it will generate heat enough to raise the temperature of one 
pound of water one degree. Or in other words, if we consider 
the heat required to raise one pound of water one degree Fah- 
renheit as the unit of heat, and the force necessary to raise one 
pound weight one foot high as the unit of force, we find that 
one unit of heat is equivalent to seven hundred and seventy- 
seven units of force. This is called “Joule’s Law.” 

This determination completed one of the greatest triumphs 
of modern science. The introduction of the balance into chem- 
istry by Lavoisier afforded the means of proving the inde- 
structibility of matter; but the experimental discovery of the 
exact value of the unit of heat has led as inevitably to the 
adoption of this higher principle of the conservation or per- 
sistence of force. This doctrine, it is true, had already 
been recognized as a legitimate deduction from the indestruct- 
ibility of matter; for, as we have no knowledge of matter 
except by the force it exerts, so if matter is indestructible, the 
force behind it, of which it is but the manifestation, must also 
be indestructible. But now it is firmly established on the 
basis of experiment, and must be admitted in all our hypotheses 
regarding the action of matter as a physical principle equally 
with the invariability of gravity and the indestructibility of 
matter. Faraday calls it “the highest law in physical science 
which our faculties permit us to perceive.” “ No hypothesis,” 
he says, “should be admitted, nor any assertion of a fact cred- 
ited, that denies the principle. No view should be inconsistent 
or incompatible with it.” 
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While this principle of the correlation and conservation of 
physical forces is universally admitted by scientific men, it is 
considered premature as yet to attempt to extend it to vital 
forces, though the attempt has been made by Mayer, Helm- 
holtz, Carpenter, and others, and with much ability and inge- 
nuity. The phenomena of life are not yet well enough under- 
stood to admit of much more than a merely speculative appli- 
cation of it. This, however, is one of the new fields of investi- 
gation which this new philosophy has opened to science, and a 
rich harvest of interesting and usefulgresults may soon be 
expected from it. 

Let us now consider some of the practical applications of 
Joule’s law. This mechanical equivalent of heat being known, 
it is easy to apply it to the measurement of any form of phys- 
ical force in nature. “From these considerations,” says Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, “I think it is manifest that if we know the 
velocity and weight of any projectile, we can calculate with 
ease the amount of heat developed by the destruction of its 
moving foree. For example: knowing as we do the weight of 
the earth and the velocity with which it moves through space, 
a simple calculation would enable us to determine the exact 
amount of heat which would be developed, supposing the earth 
to be stopped in her orbit. We could tell, for example, the 
number of degrees which this amount of heat would impart to 
a globe of water equal to the earth in size. Mayer and Helm- 
holtz have made this calculation, and found that the quantity of 
heat generated by this colossal shock would be quite sufficient 
not only to fuse the entire earth, but to reduce it in great part 
to vapor. Thus, by a simple stoppage of the earth in its orbit, 
‘the elements’ might be caused to ‘melt with fervent heat.’ 
The amount of heat thus developed would be equal to that 
derived from the combustion of fourteen globes of coal, each 
equal to the earth in magnitude. And if, after the stoppage 
of its motion, the earth should fall into the sun, as it assuredly 
would, the amount of heat generated by the blow would be 
equal to that developed by the combustion of five thousand six 
hundred worlds of solid carbon.”—Page 57. 

We have no better or more striking application of this law 
than in the calculation of the mechanical energy exerted in 
the passage of water through the various stages of its existence. 
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When one pound of hydrogen combines with eight pounds of 
oxygen to form nine pounds of steam, the concussion is found 
to be equivalent in mechanical value to the raising of forty- 
seven million pounds one foot high. The force with which 
the atoms of these nine pounds of steam fall together to pro- 
duce water is sufficient to lift six million seven hundred and 
eighteen thousand seven hundred and sixteen pounds one foot 
high. Again, in changing to ice, the nine pounds of water 
have a fall whose mechanical value is nine hundred ninety 
three thousand five hydred and sixty-four foot-pounds. “ Thus 
our nine pounds of water, in its origin and progress, falls down 
three creat precipice s: the first fall is equivalent to the descent 
of a ton weight, urged by gravity down a precipice twenty-two 
thousand three hundred and twenty feet high ; the second fall 
is equal to that of a ton down a precipice two thousand nine 
hundred feet high; and the third is equal to the descent of a 
ton down a precipice four hundred and thirty-three feet high. 
[ have seen the wild stone avalanches of the Alps, which smoke 
and thunder down the declivities with a vehemence almost 
suflicient to stun the observer; I have also seen snow-flakes 
descending so softly as not to hurt the fragile spangles of which 
they were composed; yet to produce from aqueous vapor a 
quantity of that tender material which a child could carry, 
demands an exertion of energy competent to gather up the 
shattered blocks of the largest stone avalanche I have ever 
seen, and pitch them to twice the height from which they 
fell." —Page 164. 

Thus far heat has only been considered as existing in the 
bodies in which it was generated. We are yet to consider the 
method by which it is transferred from one body to another 
with which it is not in contact. That it zs so transferred is 
proved by our sensations on approaching a hot body. This is 
radiant heat. By the corpuscular theory, radiation of heat was 
easily explained. On the supposition that heat was matter 
whose particles were self-repellant, it was easy to understand 
how these particles must be driven off in straight lines in 
every direction through space by their own repulsion. But 
when we reject the materiality of heat, and consider it nothing 
but the vibrations of the atoms of matter, the question at once 
arises, Ilow are these vibrations to be transmitted through 
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space? It is plain that there must be some medium capable 
of receiving and transmitting the motions of the vibrating 
atoms, as the air receives and transmits those of vibrating bodies 
in the case of sound.* That air is not the medium by which 
heat is communicated, is proved by the fact that it is transmitted 
through a vacuum more readily than through the air. Even 
in the absence of experimental proof, we would be likely to 
reach the same conclusion theoretically; for it is easy to see 
that the atomic vibrations are too delicate, too rapid, and 
within too narrow limits, to be transmitted from one atom of 
the gross matter of the atmosphere to another across the wide 
space that must exist between them. We are thus led to the 
supposition that there must be another kind of matter pervad- 
ing space, filling up the pores between the atoms of the atmos- 
phere, and so subtile and refined, and so infinitely elastic, as to 
be capable of communicating these delicate vibrations of the 
heated atoms. This fluid has been called ether by physicists, 
who hold that its existence may be inferred from a series of 
refined and careful experiments instituted for the purpose of 
establishing the undulatory theory of light. We must admit, 
however, that, although the existence of this ether is almost 
universally accepted as a fact by scientific men, there must 
arise in the mind of a scientific skeptic serious obstacles in the 
way of its unqualified adoption; and that, even after it is 
adopted, there remain difficulties in the transmission of atomic 
vibrations still unexplained. Yet, since it is necessary to adopt 
some hypothesis, and as this is the only one which accounts for 
most of the phenomena, we must perforce accept it, at least 
until a better one is proposed. Besides, after having adopted 
it to explain the transmission of light, it is easy enough to 
receive it as the theory of the communication of heat. Its 
adoption is rendered still less difficult when the intimate rela- 
tion between light and heat is considered. These two always 
accompany each other in the rays of the sun, and in all cases 

* Newton considered some such medium necessary in the case of gravity. He 
says: “That gravity should be innate, inherent, and essential to matter, so that 
one body may act upon another at a distance, through a vacuwm, without the 
mediation of anything else, by and through which their action and force may be 
conveyed from one to another, is to me so great an absurdity that I believe no 
man who has in philosophical matters a competent faculty of thinking can ever 
fall iuto it.’ See Newton’s Third Letter to Bentley. 
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of ordinary combustion. If we examine the solar spectrum, 
we will find their relation curiously illustrated. In the violet 
ray, where the undulations are the fastest, their amplitude the 
shortest, and the refraction the greatest, no heat at all is found. 
But as we approach the red ray, where the undulations are the 
slowest, their amplitude greatest, and the refraction least, the 
heat increases, and becomes most intense beyond the red, where 
there is no light at all. These facts plainly suggest the ides 
that light and heat are produced by the same kind of vibrations 
of the atoms, but that those of heat are slower and of greater 
amplitude than those of light. Chemical action would also 
fall into the same category ; for as we go toward the violet end 
of the spectrum its actinic power increases, and becomes the 
greatest beyond the violet, where the undulations seem to be 
too rapid to affect the sense of sight at all. Sound furnishes 
an analogy to this. The slow and heavy vibrations of a sound- 
ing body, as in the case of thunder, the roar of a cannon, or 
even the lower tones of an organ, produce a corresponding 
jarring sensation over the whole surface of our bodies, and are 
felt, while the more rapid vibrations affect only the ear, and 
are heard. But when the vibrations exceed thirty-six thousand 
five hundred per second, they fail even to affect the sense of 
hearing. So the ethereal vibrations are capable of producing 
different kinds of impressions. While they are slow and of 
great amplitude, they affect our sense of feeling only, and pro- 
duce heat; as the rapidity increases, our sense of sight is 
affected, and light is produced. But when the rapidity increases 
beyond a certain point, impressions are no longer made upon 
the eye, but chemical action is the result. In the homogeneous 
rays of the sun these vibrations, having different velocities and 
amplitudes, accompany each other, and the three effects, light, 
heat, and chemical action, are produced simultaneously. But, 
in consequence of the different refrangibilities of these sets of 
vibrations, arising from their different velocities, we are able, 
by means of the prism, to separate them from each other in the 
spectrum, and examine each one by itself. 

Dr. Draper’s beautiful experiments throw light on this point. 
By subjecting different substances to the action of heat, he 
found that as the body began to be heated the heat was of the 
lowest refrangibility, but increasing in refrangibility and energy 
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of vibration as the intensity of the combustion increased. When 
the temperature reached one thousand degrees, the heat-vibra- 
tions became rapid enough to affect the eye, and light was 
produced. As the temperature rose, the colors of the spectrum 
appeared successively in the order of their refrangibility—red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. When the 
temperature reached two thousand one hundred and thirty 
degrees all the colors were produced, making white light, which, 
besides light and heat, was capable of producing chemical action, 
like the homogeneous white light of the sun. <As the body 
became cool, the colors again made their appearance in the 
reverse order, the red disappearing below one thousand 
degrees. 

Thus far we have only discussed the relation between light, 
heat, and chemical action. To these must be added electricity 
and magnetism, for it has been experimentally proved that the 
close mutual relations that exist between the others extend to 
these also. They all belong to the same group, and must be 
considered but different manifestations of the same force. When- 
ever any one of these forces is exerted, it is always accompanied 
by a collateral manifestation of one or more of the others. 
Examples of their mutual convertibility into each other are 
abundant. Thus, chemical action in the battery develops elec- 
tricity in the conducting wire; the current in turn generates 
magnetism in a bar of soft iron at right angles to its course; if 
it be passed through an imperfect conductor, light and heat 
will be produced ; and if passed through a compound in solu- 
tion, chemical decomposition is the result; or, if we begin with 
any one of the series, by furnishing the proper conditions all 
the others may be produced in succession. Not only has the 
mutual correlation of these forms of force been experimentally 
shown, but the quantitative relation of all of them, except 
light, has also been determined, thus furnishing additional 
proof of the fundamental doctrine of the “conservation of 
force.” That light has a fixed and definite relation to the 
other forces is to be presumed, though experiment has not yet 
determined its exact value. This is yet an interesting and 
promising subject for further research. 

There yet remains one outstanding physical force of whose 
nature and relations we are as yet entirely ignorant—gravita- 
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tion. All attempts to bring it under the law of the correlation 
and conservation of forces have thus far failed. That it is to 
remain an exception to this fundamental principle, no physicist, 
in view of the progress of the last few years, would be willing to 
admit. But, on the contrary, it is confidently believed that 
future investigation will reveal its true character and assign it 
its proper place in the family of correlated forces. There is no 
reason to doubt that, when the nature of polarity, or the con- 
dition of matter which gives rise to attraction and repulsion, is 
fully comprehended and this difficulty is not now regarded 
as insuperable—it will be possible to explain all the wonderful 
phenomena of Universal Gravitation on the theory of ethereal 
undulations, and thus establish the complete identity of all the 
forms of physical force. 

We may now see how great a step the adoption of this 
dynamical theory of heat, with all its practical and speculative 
results, has been toward the sublime end to which all philo- 
sophical thought and scientific investigation now seem to be 
tending. To demonstrate the grand unity and harmony of the 
forces producing all the endless variety of the phenomena of 
nature, is the great work which modern science has now 
presented to it. And, when we consider the earnestness and 
energy with which it has addressed itself to its work, we may 
hopefully look for results still more astonishing and far-reaching 
in their consequences than any yet obtained. [Tor what has 
already been accomplished, wonderful and even startling as it 
may seem compared with our past knowledge, is really but 
indicative of the tendency of the great current of scientific 


thought, and prophetic of higher and wider triumphs yet to 


come, 
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Arr. IV.—PHILANTHROPY IN WAR TIME. 


The Philanthropic Results of the War in America, Collected 
from Official and other Authentic Sources by an American 
Citizen. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1864. 


Ir we look back to the records of history we shall find—it may 
seem strange to say—that philanthropy, in its broadest sense, 
has always found the widest sphere of activity in war time. 
In the times of the Crusades, Christian maidens established 
along all the route of the army of the Crusaders hospitals for 
the sick and wounded soldiers, and ministered to their healing 
with such skill as they possessed; while at home, high-born 
matrons and maids gave from their own stores the food and 
clothing needed by the families of the men-at-arms who had 
followed their lords to the contest against the Paynim host. 

In the civil war in England, which resulted in the dethrone- 
ment and execution of Charles the Tirst, not only were the 
sweet charities of domestic life called forth for the succor of the 
wounded, but education received a new and higher impulse; 
and from that period dates the foundation of some of the best 
institutions of learning in the land. 

Not less productive of deeds of charity, though among a 
greatly impoverished people, was our own war of the Revolu- 
tion. The sacrifices of the women of that period for the sake 
of the army, and the abundant contributions, even in the midst 
of the most grinding poverty, of all classes, mitigated greatly, 
though they could not wholly prevent, the sufferings of the sol- 
diery. It was amid this fearful strife, too, that the foundations 
of some of our best colleges were laid; and though the times 
seemed unfavorable for the promotion of education, yet our 
fathers, strong in their faith of the glorious future, determined 
to secure for their children the opportunities of instruction. 

It is not, then, so utterly without precedent as our impulsive 
reader has assumed, that philanthropy should find ample field 
for exercise in time of war; though never has it attained to 
such extraordinary proportions as in the struggle in which we 
are now engaged, as indeed in no contest of modern times has 


there been so muelf occasion for its ministration. 
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Various and multiform have been its manifestations. State 
legislatures, acting for the nonce in accordance with the will 
of their constituents, voted almost unanimously sums greatly 
beyond any previous expenditure of the state, for arming and 
equipping or giving bounties and extra pay to their own citi- 
zens who volunteered. Counties, cities, towns, and corpora- 
tious appropriated large sums, in some instances millions, for 
bounties and the relief of soldiers’ families. Individuals pos- 
sessing wealth undertook the cost of fitting out whole regiments, 
or paid large bounties to stimulate men to enlist, pledging 
themselves at the same time to the support of their families ; 
while others, though themselves exempt by age or ill health 
from personal service in the army, desiring to be represented 
there, sent a stalwart soldier to fill their place. In this form 
of patriotic service many ladies of wealth participated. One 
citizen presented to the government a steamship of unsurpassed 
beauty and speed ; a gift estimated at eight hundred thousand 
dollars. Another having performed some great service for the 
government, paid into the United States treasury his entire 
commission, amounting to twenty-five thousand dollars. The 
same spirit actuated all classes of loyal citizens: those who had 
not large sums to give gave what they could, but all felt that 
they must contribute something. Nor has this desire to con- 
tribute to the maintenance and increase of the army yet ceased. 
Villages which before the commencement of the war could not 
have raised for any public purpose whatever five thousand 
dollars, have contributed, year after year, their subscriptions 
of from ten to fifteen thousand dollars to increase the bounties 
of volunteers, in addition to taxes of equal or larger amount 
for the same purpose ; and cities and larger towns have given 
in like proportion, and each new call is responded to as cheer- 
fully as those which preceded it. 

The little work whose title we have placed at the beginning of 
our article computes the amount thus contributed to January last, 
by states, counties, towns, corporations, and individuals for the 
equipment, bounties, and extra pay of volunteers, and the relief of 
their families, together with other purposes of national defense, 
at a little more than one hundred and eighty-seven millions of 
dollars. A somewhat careful inquiry into the contributions of 
the northern and northwestern states during the past summer 
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convinces us that the estimate is below the truth, and that, 
with the addition of the bounties, etc., offered under the two 
calls of the present year, it cannot be less than two hundred 
and twenty millions. This vast sum, it is to be remembered, 
is entirely independent of all that has been appropriated in the 
shape of equipment, pay, or bounties by the United States 
government, that being regarded in the light of a business 
expenditure. 

But the expenditure of this sum, large and liberal as it was, 
only contemplated the placing the soldier in the field and the 
care of his family at home. It had no reference to his possible 
sickness or wounding, to the sanitary condition of his camp, 
and the prevention of disease by suitable precautions of cloth- 
ing, food, exercise, and location, and made no provision for his 
intellectual or moral improvement. 

The care of the soldier, in some of these particulars, apper- 
tained properly to the medical department of the army; but 
that department, though admirably adapted to an army of 
twenty-five thousand men, for which it was originally designed, 
expanded slowly and with great difficulty to the care of a 
million, and mean time there was need of a more flexible 
voluntary organization to supplement its deficiencies and make 
up for its lack of service. Provision for the intellectual and 
moral wants of the soldiers was for the most part beyond the 
scope of the governmental authority. 

The physical necessities of the soldier had excited the sym- 
pathies of the great mass of the people from the Beginning of 
the war. As soon as the troops began to move toward Wash- 
ington in April and May, 1861, supplies of comforts and deli- 
cacies of all kinds were forwarded to them by express in such 
abundance, that before the first of June the principal express 
companies broke down under an accumulation of goods beyond 
their utmost power of delivery. Everywhere the women were 
at work for the soldiers; clothing of every description, have- 
locks, and articles of food to vary the dull monotony of the 
ration, were prepared and forwarded in quantities far beyond 
the immediate wants of the army. At first there was little 
system or order, and as a consequence great waste. But with 
the talent for organization so characteristic of the American 
mind, this chaos of philanthropy soon took form and shape, 
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and there emerged from it institutions of practical and perma- 
nent value to the army. Prominent among these was the 
SANITARY COMMISSION, having its origin in the joint efforts 
of three associations formed in New York city for the purpose 
of aiding the government in the care of the soldier. These 
associations were, the “ Women’s Central Association of Re- 
lief,” which had undertaken the furnishing of hospital supplies 
and the training of nurses; the “Advisory Committee of the 
Board of Physicians and Surgeons of the Hospitals of New 
York,” which had given much thought to the present and 
prospective sanitary condition of the army; and the “ New 
York Medical Association for furnishing Hospital Supplies in 
Aid of the Army,” whose officers, though purely medical, are 
sufliciently described by its title. Each of these associations 
appointed members of a joint committee, to visit Washington 
and ascertain from the War Department in what way the aid 
which all felt would soon be needed could best be rendered to 
the government, in the improvement of the sanitary condition 
of the army, and the prevention and successful treatment of the 
diseases which would undoubtedly visit the camps. The men 
composing this committee were Rev. Dr. Bellows, and Doctors 
W. H. Van Buren, Elisha Harris, and Jacob Harsen: all men 
known throughout the country for their professional ability 
and their previous labors in the cause of sanitary science. 

They found matters in great confusion at Washington. The 
medical bureau was not only physically inadequate to the vast 
volume of Whor unexpectedly thrown upon it, but many of its 
members were so wedded to routine that they could not be 
made to comprehend the new and enlarged duties thrown upon 
them by the emergency, and were attempting with feeble per- 
sistence to manage the hygienic affairs of an army rapidly 
approaching a half million of men with the machinery intended 
for a force of twenty or twenty-five thousand. They could 
give the committee no information, declined all profters ot 
assistance, regarding themselves as abundantly competent to 
supply all the medical wants of the army, and turned a cold 
shoulder upon their proposals. 

It happened that Dr. Van Buren, one of the members of 
this New York committee, had himself been an army surgeon, 
and fully understood the capacities of the medical bureau, and 
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its inability, without an entire reorganization, to perform 
satisfactorily a tithe of the duties now fast accumulating in 
every department of its work. The surgeon-general of the 
army, from age and long service, had been laid aside from his 
duties, and the acting surgeon-general, Dr. R. C. Wood, a 
personal friend of Dr. Van Buren, was not so wedded to routine 
as some of the other officers, and could comprehend the necessity 
for assistance from without. 

After careful deliberation, the committee resolved to lay 
before the War Department a plan for the organization of a 
sanitary commission which should co-operate with the medical 
bureau, promote the sanitary welfare of the army by sugges- 
tions and instructions relative to the location of camps, diet, 
clothing, and exposure of the troops, and aid in furnishing 
hospital supplies, delicacies, medicines, ete., for the sick and 
wounded, under the direction and with the approval of that 
bureau. 

This memorial was supported a few days later by a commu- 
nication from Dr. R. C. Wood, the acting surgeon-general ; 
and on the twenty-third of May the delegation addressed to 
tlle Secretary of War a paper containing a “ Draft of the Powers 
asked from the Government by the Sanitary Delegates to the 
President and Secretary of War.” In this paper they devel- 
oped the plan and objects of the Sanitary Commission, sub- 
stantially as they have since existed, and indicated subjects of 
inquiry which have since been investigated to the manifest 
advantage of the army. 

The plan at first met with strong opposition in high quarters, 
the Secretary of War and the President both regarding it aa 
a mere whim of a few benevolent clergymen, physicians, and 
women in New York, possessing no practical value, and capable 
of being turned to evil account. The President pronounced it 
“of no more use than a fifth wheel to a coach.” The evidence 
which was adduced that it was called for by the great body of 
the medical profession, and by the more intelligent citizens of 
all classes, and the earnest advocacy of the project by the act- 
ing surgeon-general, at length so far overcame their objections 
that authority was reluctantly granted for its organization, but 
only with the proviso that it should at any time be disbanded 
when it became evident that its assistance was not necessary 
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to the medical department. Ilaving received its authorization 
from the government, and numbering in its list of constituent 
members clergymen, physicians, and citizens of the highest 
intelligence and the most exalted social position, the Commission 
entered upon its work with great zeal and energy. All its 
members served without fee or reward as members of the Com- 
mission; two only, the secretaries of the eastern and western 
departments, Mr, F. L. Olmstead and Dr. J. 8. Newberry, who 
had left lucrative positions to enter upon its service, received 
a compensation for their labor. But money was needed for 
the publication of its medical and other documents, for the 
maintenance of its system of relief agencies, for the support of 
its homes for sick and wounded soldiers, for the transmission 
of its supplies, and the other items of expenditure required for 
its varied and important operations. It appealed to the public 
for such amount as it needed, and with success. The tens of 
thousands of soldiers’ aid societies which had been formed in the 
villages and hamlets, as well as in the cities and larger towns 
throughout the northern states, gradually, with but few excep- 
tions, became affiliated with the branches of the Commission 
which were established at Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, and Pitts- 
burgh, and from these numberless rills the supplies for the 
sick and wounded flowed in in a constantly augmenting 
stream, and were distributed to the different armies where 
they were needed. The organization of the different depart- 
ments of service in the Commission was perfected as the need 
for each was developed. It now comprised, first, Zhe Prevent- 
ive Service or Sanitary Inspection, for which purpose it em- 
ploys a corps of medical inspectors, skillful and experienced 
physicians; who visit the camps, hospitals, and transports of 
the army to which they are assigned, watch the perils from 
climate, exposure to malarious influences, from hard march- 
ing or active campaigning, from inadequate food or cloth- 
ing, growing out of imperfect facilities of transportation ; 
and while directing the relief agents under their charge to 
supply as far as possible the deficiencies of the government 
purveyors, report to the chief inspector or the associate secre- 
tary who has the matter in charge, the facts as they find them. 
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These reports form the basis of interesting and important 
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statistics relative to the health of the army and the causes 
which affect it. To this department also belong the corps of 
special medical inspectors, selected from the most eminent 
and skillful physicians of the country, who from time to time 
make the circuit of the general military hospitals of the coun- 
try, now more than two hundred and thirty in number, and 
report upon their wants, condition, progress, ventilations, per- 
sonnel, and capacity for improvements An abstract of these 
reports is prepared confidentially, for the use of the surgeon- 
general, A third agency in connection with this preventive 
service, is the preparation and circulation of sanitary and 
medical tracts and pamphlets containing the diagnosis and 
best mode of treatment of the diseases and wounds most 
common in the service. These tracts, prepared with great 
care by the eminent surgeons and physicians connected with 
the Commission, have proved of inestimable value to many 
of the surgeons and assistant surgeons of the army; and those 
which are rather sanitary than medical in character, have been 
of great benefit to both officers and men, among whom they 
have been widely circulated. 


2. The Department of General Relief. The supplies of 


food, clothing, bedding, delicacies for the sick, stimulants and 
cordials for the wounded on the field, or the sick and wounded 
in the hospitals, are sent by the branches of the Commission, 
under the direction of the central agency, to the depot nearest 
the army or the hospitals for which they are ordered, having 
been previously carefully repacked, assorted, and invoiced at 
the headquarters of the branch commission. On the field, or 
at the base of supplies, or in the storehouse of the hospital, 
they are under the care of an agent of the Commission, and 
are distributed with great care, usually on the requisition of 
the surgeons of the hospitals or in the field, having in view 
the principle that the object of the Commission is to supple- 
ment the necessary deficiency in the government supplies, and 
not to furnish that which it is the duty of the government to 
provide. The agents of the Commission are instructed also to 
give of their supplies for the relief of the rebel wounded when 
left on the field or taken prisoners. They are also directed 
to supply them to the agents or delegates of other organizations 
who may be ministering to the wounded on the field. 
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3. The Department of Special Relief. This includes the 
soldiers’ homes, and lodges for the reception of sick, wounded, 
or discharged soldiers, or soldiers on their way to or from their 
regiments. There are fifteen or sixteen of them, at those 
points where the soldiers must necessarily gather. They are 
furnished with food and lodging, and where necessary with 
clothing; the sick or wounded receive medical attendance 
and nursing, their back pay, bounties, etc., are collected for 
them, and where without their own fault they are put down 
as deserters, measures are taken to relieve them from this dis- 
honorable charge. They are also protected from the tricks 
of sharpers and swindlers. To this department also belong 
the hospital directories, of which there are four, at Washington, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Louisville. In these are kept 
constantly recorded the names of all the sick and wounded 
admitted into any military hospitals in the United States, their 
company, regiment, and state; their rank, age, term of service 
where it can be ascertained, date of receiving wound or com- 
mencement of sickness, and condition; and also a reference 
to any letter of inquiry which may have been sent, and the 
answer given, both of which are kept on file. On application, 
friends of sick or wounded soldiers are furnished without cost 
with information concerning their condition and location. To 
this department also belong the hospital transports, of which 
there are now four or five in the service of the Commission, 
which bring the wounded and sick to hospitals remote from 
the field, and carry back supplies and stores for those who 
vannot be removed; and also the hospital cars, fitted up for 
the easy and comfortable transportation of the sick and 
wounded. Of these there are fourteen on the roads leading to 
Chattanooga, and several on the eastern railroads. 

The supply of food and clothing to our prisoners at Libby 
prison and Belle Isle, so long as it was permitted, was con- 
ducted by this department of the Commission; and the field 
relief system, employing a special agent and several assistants 
with wagons and ambulances, to be attached to each army 
corps and march with them, supplying their wants, and in 
ease of battle bringing off their wounded and ministering to 
them at once, is an outgrowth of the department of special 
relief. 
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After or in the progress of our great battles, the Commission 
has always had a large force on the field or in its immediate 
vicinity, receiving, nursing, and caring for the wounded, and 
farnishing its needed supplies in generous abundance. Often 
in these cases its prompt and liberal action has saved hund- 
reds, and in some instances thousands of lives, which but for 
its labors must have been sacrificed. 

The receipts and expenditures of this organization have been 
very large. During the past year the money receipts have 
been greatly increased by a succession of fairs held in the 
principal cities of the northern states. The exact amount of 
money received from the organization of the Commission to 
the present time we cannot give, but it considerably exceeds 
four millions of dollars, aside from the amounts received by 
several of its branches, and which, though partially expended 
for supplies, are also in part appropriated to local charities 
connected with the soldiers or their families. The value of 
supplies, clothing, food, antiscorbutics, delicacies for the sick, 
and cordials contributed exceeds nine millions of dollars, mak- 
ing the entire aggregate receipts of money and goods in less than 
three years and a half more than thirteen millions of dollars, 
In the months of May and June, 1864, the Commission 
expended five hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars on 
the Army of the Potomac alone. 

But the Sanitary Commission, though the largest, has been 
by no means the only channel through which the free gifts of 
a loyal nation have flowed out toward that nation’s defenders, 
The Western Sanitary Commission, organized at St. Louis in 
the summer of 1861, has been very active and efficient in its 
benefactions to the soldiers, and in the establishment of sol- 
diers’ homes, as well as in the care of the freedmen, to whom 
it has proved the best of friends. It has recently, also, been 
affording aid to the thousands of white refugees who are flying 
from the ruthless conscription and intolerable cruelties of 
the southern despotism. This Commission has managed its 
affairs with the utmost prudence and economy, the greater 
part of its officers and many of its employes having rendered 
their services without fee or reward. Its receipts have been, in 
round numbers, two and a half millions of dollars, of which 
nearly one half has been in money. 
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Aside from these, there have been several other state organiza- 
tions, some of them called State Sanitary Commissions, which 
have raised large sums intended for distribution primarily to 
the soldiers of their respective states. Of these, Iowa, Indiana, 
Ilinois, Ohio, and Wisconsin have been most prominent. 
About one million three hundred thousand dollars have been 
contributed through these associations. 

There should also be enumerated, among the independent 
organizations which have had for their object the solace and 
eare of the disabled, sick, or wounded soldier, the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of Philadelphia, the earliest association for the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the army in the country; the New 
England Soldiers’ Relief Association at New York, and the 
Baltimore Union Relief Association; all three institutions 
worthy of notice for their unwearied labors and untiring zeal 
in behalf of the army. The aggregate contributions received 
by these three associations exceed seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. Nor should the volunteer refreshment 
saloons of Philadelphia, which have fed in the aggregate a 
million of soldiers, and have furnished lodgings and medical 
care to many thousands, be forgotten. The spontaneous 
promptings of the hearts of the loyal poor of that portion of 
Philadelphia in the beginning, they have continued their 
course of noble and beneficent charity without intermission, 
and without wearying of their good work, for nearly three and 
a half years. A hundred and fifty thousand dollars have been 
expended in these saloons. There are also state relief organi- 
zations, representing most of the loyal states at Washington, 
and a few at other points, which have been active in distrib- 
uting the supplies of money, clothing, delicacies, ete., sent 
from their respective states for the army; and in some instances 
individuals, usually ladies, often of high social position, have 
engaged in a similar work both in the hospitals of the capital 
and among the wounded men at the front. Careful estimates 
indicate that more than two millions and a half of dollars have 
been contributed through these sources. 

The supplies of books, postage, stationery, delicacies, ete., 
contributed directly to the two hundred and thirty general 
hospitals and numerous temporary hospitals during the past 
three years, exceeds on the average five thousand dollars to 
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each hospital, or one million two hundred thousand dollars 
in all. 

From numberless towns east and west, after every great 
battle, especially in the earlier period of the war, supplies 
were contributed in large amount and sent by some one of 
the citizens, who usually gave his services for the work, to the 
relief of the wounded. An approximate estimate by officers 
east and west who have been familiar with the extent of these 
contributions, fixes their value at not less than four millions 
of dollars. 

Asylums and permanent homes for disabled soldiers, and 
asylums or orphanages for the children of deceased or disabled 
soldiers, have been established in several of the states, and 
some of them have been liberally endowed. The amount 
expended for the erection, endowment, and support of seven 
of these exceeds five hundred thousand dollars. 

The building and maintenance of twenty-six ambulances, at 
a cost of about twenty thousand dollars, by the firemen of 
Philadelphia, for the transportation of the sick and wounded 
soldiery who arrived there to the hospitals, was but one of 
numerous indications of the deep interest taken in the welfare of 
our army by the masses. The erection of the citizens’ volunteer 
hospital, at a cost of twenty-three thousand dollars, in the 
same city, almost wholly by the labor and contributions of 
mechanics residing in the vicinity of the Baltimore station 
house on Broad-street, was prompted by the same feeling. 
The thousands of instances in which employers paid the sal- 
aries of clerks or journeymen to their families, and retained 
their positions for them, when called out as militia in the 
service of the United States government, indicated the general 
prevalenecy of the same spirit. 

But there was felt to be a necessity for more direct influ- 
enees to act upon the moral and intellectual nature of the 
soldier, while his physical wants were supplied. The Sanitary 
Commission had incidentally accomplished much in this way ; 
but the lack of efficient chaplains in the army, and the very 
generally prevalent feeling that measures were necessary to 
counteract the vices prevalent in the army, led to the organ- 
ization, in December, 1861, of the CHRrIsTLAN COMMISSION, 
This Commission has sent its voluntary, unpaid delegates 
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into the field to preach to the men in their camps, to circulate 
among them religious newspapers and books, as well as other 
reading of a moral and instructive character, to visit and con- 
verse with officers and men, and hold religious meetings with 
them, to minister to their spiritual as well as physical wants 
when suffering from sickness or wounds, furnishing either from 
its own stores or those of the Sanitary Commission such cloth- 
ing and delicacies as were needed, and endeavoring to lead 
them to Christ as the only ground of comfort and trust. It 
has undoubtedly accomplished great good by its efforts; and 
though some of its volunteer delegates have exhibited a zeal 
which was out of proportion to their knowledge, and have 
compelled the Commission to rely to a greater extent than 
was at first intended upon paid agencies as the most perma- 
nent and reliable, its course has been in general marked by 
the highest beneticence, and has resulted in turning many to 
righteousness. Of its receipts it is impossible to speak with 
exactness, but they are understood to have reached nearly a 
million of dollars in money, and somewhat more than that 
amount in books, pamphlets, papers, hymn books, stationery, 
clothing, and food and delicacies for the sick. 

The American Bible Society, the two national tract socie- 
ties, the several missionary societies, and most of the denomi- 
national publishing societies, have contributed very large 
amounts for the circulation of Bibles and religious books and 
the support of missionaries and colporteurs in the army and 
navy. In the aggregate, the appropriations from these socie- 
ties somewhat exceed seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

There has been contributed for the relief of the freedmen, 
and for the maintenance of teachers and others to instruct 
them, more than half a million of dollars. For white refugees, 
for the most part unionists from the southern states, who have 
been deprived of all that they possessed by the infuriated 
rebels, and often have seen their earthly protectors murdered 
before their eyes, more than three hundred thousand dollars 
have been collected. 

The claims of the suffering operatives over the sea, reduced 
to starvation by the non-exportation of cotton, appealed 
strongly to the sympathies of our people, who saw with admi- 
ration that these brave sufferers remained their stanch friends, 
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while the aristocracy and moneyed class in Great Britain 
were, with strange inconsistency, avowing their preference for 
the rebels; and from our ample stores of grain, breadstuffs to 
the value of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars were sent 
to the Lancashire sufferers, and one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand more to Ireland. While there has thus been poured into 
the treasury of benevolence, for objects connected with or 
growing out of the war, the vast sum of fully two hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars, a larger amount than has been 
expended upon Christian missions during the present century, 
it is a matter for thankfulness that at the North every cause 
of religious or intellectual progress has been greatly prospered. 
An unusual number of new churches have been erected, church 
debts extinguished, the salaries of clergymen almost univers- 
ally increased, the treasuries of missionary, tract, and Bible 
societies abundantly replenished, and new enterprises of phi- 
lanthropy undertaken; the orphan, the widowed, and the indi- 
gent liberally cared for, and our institutions of learning more 
liberally endowed than in thirty years before. The amounts 
contributed by private donors for the endowment of colleges 
in the northern states since the commencement of the war 
exceed five millions of dollars. 

But grand and noble as is this outpouring of a nation’s 
treasure for the maintenance of a just cause, and the perpetua- 
tion and advancement of a civilization which is its best birth- 
right, there is a higher and nobler sense in which the philan- 
thropy of our people has been displayed. 

The bestowment of money, even in such vast sums as those 
we have noticed, although it may have gone to the extent of 
partially impoverishing those who have given it, is yet inferior 
in value as a gift to that consecration of personal service, or 
that relinquishment of all that made life valuable, for the sake 
of our national life. The instances where this has been done at 
the bidding of a sublime patriotism by those who have enlisted 
in the army to serve the national cause, and if need be to lay 
down their lives for its sake, leaving home, children, friends, 
and all that made life blissful, are numberless; but it is not 
of these particularly that we propose to speak. ‘There is and 
necessarily must be something of romance, of chivalry, of 
heroism in the conception we all form of the battle-field; and 
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the scarred and war-worn veteran, as he returns to his home, 
finds no little cause for innocent self-gratulation as he “ fights 
his battles o’er and tells how fields were won.” 

But there are those, and many of them, who from almost 
the beginning of the war have devoted their whole time, and 
often at great personal inconvenience, to the labor of prepar- 
ing food and clothing for the sick and wounded, or to the 
drudgery of superintending the forwarding of it to the general 
and field hospitals where it was needed. There are others not 
less heroic, who amid all the discomforts and inconveniences 
of the camp or the general hospitals at advanced posts, have 
ministered faithfully to the sick and wounded soldiers, often 
amid scenes intensely painful and distressing, and in too many 
instances have fallen victims to diseases contracted in their 
ministrations. Others still, compassionating the condition of 
the unfortunate Africans, suddenly set free from a life-long 
bondage and utterly ignorant of what was before them, have 
reduced the chaos of disorder to perfect system, and by arrang- 
ing them in orderly households, organizing schools for their 
instruction, and leading them on step by step to a higher life, 
have fitted them for their new duties as free men. Others still, 
on hospital transports on the waves of the stormy Atlantic, or 
exposed to death from the stealthy attacks of guerrillas on the 
rivers of the West, have bound up the wounds and medicined 
the maladies of war’s victims. And yet others, on those bloody 
battle-fields where hurtling shot and screaming shell fell fast 
and thick, have toiled patiently to stay the fast outflowing tide 
of life and to bring back the desperately wourtded to the con- 
sciousness of existence, sometimes even when the columns of 
our armies were retreating past them, and the surgeons had 
already fled. Of the actors in those heroic deeds, some were 
clergymen, men occupying high positions in their respective 
denominations; others were physicians of high reputation, 
lawyers of extensive practice, or merchants whose ships floated 
on every sea. By far the larger proportion, however, were 
women, many of them members of families of the highest 
social position in the northern states, refined, cultivated, and 
winning in manner, and all or nearly all of them had left 
homes where they were tenderly cherished and surrounded by 
every luxury, to encounter, without murmur or complaint, the 
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privations and discomforts of life in the camp or in the hos- 
pitals of the border. 

It has been remarked by one who has himself been a prom- 
inent actor in this great work of active philanthropy, “that 
this war has been worth all that it has cost, both in blood and 
treasure, for the ennobling and elevating influence it has had 
on the women of our land.” Thousands who before the com- 
mencement of the war were leading lives of frivolity, with no 
lofty aim, no fitting mission to purify and elevate their natures 
and convince them of the blessedness of an existence of useful- 
ness, have found in the duties they have assumed in the hos- 
pitals, the aid societies, the ministering to the wounded at the 
front, or the civilization and elevation of the freedmen, the 
very stimulus which has given life its highest zest, and filled 
the aching void in their hearts. 

There has doubtless also been developed in the minds of 
these gifted women, with more or less distinctness, the feeling 
that this conflict was one in which they had a special interest ; 
that the contest was one between the civilization of the North, 
with its lofty and almost chivalrous regard for the rights, the 
elevation, and the progress of woman in all fields of noble and 
holy endeavor, and the civilization of the South, with its utter 
disregard of womanly purity, its brutalization of the women 
of the servile race, its degrading lusts, and its denial of all true 
womanly culture ‘of brain or heart. 

Impresse d, consciously or unconsciously, with this convie- 
tion, the women of the North have made the costliest sac rifices, 
and have accomplished the most heroic deeds ever recorded 
of the sex in the world’s history. The dwellers in the mount- 
ains of New England, who, by “hoarding their scanty earnings 
and the severest thrift, have man: aged after weeks and perhaps 
months of toil to make a hospital shirt, a quilt, and a pair of 
socks for some wounded soldier in the hospital, (their own 
loved ones who had volunteered for the war meantime lying 
low in soldiers’ graves at Bull Run, or Fredericksburgh, or 
Stone River;) the poor lone sister in northern New York, 
who twice a month made a toilsome journey of twelve miles 
on foot to procure from an aid society clothing to make up for 
the hospitals; the school-teacher at the West, who, abandon- 
ing her position as principal of the female department of a 
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large city school, gave her services for year after year without 
compensation in the management of a soldiers’ aid society; 
the fair, accomplished ladies, moving in the highest circles of 
society, who day after day for three years and more have gone 
amid winter’s snows and summer’s heat to their work of pro- 
curing, preparing, and forwarding hospital supplies, as regu- 
larly as the banker or merchant goes to his daily business; the 
refined and cultivated women who at Cedar Mountain, at 
Centerville, at Antietam, at Fredericksburgh, -at Vicksburg, 
Chickamauga, and Chattanooga; at Gettysburgh, at Morris 
Island, amid the burning sands; at Belle Plain, and Freder- 
icksburgh, and City Point, and in the vast temporary hospitals, 
have toiled night and day with a zeal which’ knew no weariness, 
and a skill which fully met every emergency, in those minis- 
trations of love and mercy to which so many thousands of our 
brave men owe their lives; and those other heroic souls who at 
Hilton Head, and Beaufort, and Fernandina, at Vicksburg and 
Milliken’s Bend, at Helena and at New Orleans, have trained 
the children of the freedmen and taught their mothers all 
womanly virtues and housewifely skill; all these, and others 
too many to be even reckoned by classes in our enumeration, 
are deserving of a record which shall transmit their names to 
the latest history. Many daughters have done virtuously, but 
these have excelled them all. In this personal consecration 
of so many of our noblest spirits to the work of a holy philan- 
thropy, we see grounds of hope’for the triumph of a grander 
and more self-sacrificing Christianity in the future. The order 
of Beguines, the predecessors of the Sisters of Charity, had its 
origin in the necessities and sufferings of Europe in the time 
of the crusades; the order of Sisters of Charity was called 
into existence by the exigencies of the wars of the continent 
in the sixteenth century; the first great development of mod- 
ern Christian missions in Europe was one of the results of the 
French Revolution. The development in this country of that 
“Inner Mission” founded in Germany by Wichem and his 
coadjutors within the last thirty years, which has for its objects 
the education of the ignorant and degraded, the reformation 
of the vicious, the improvement of prisons, the care of the sick, 
and the presentation to the sorrow-stricken, the wearied, and 
the woe-worn, the consolation of the religion of Christ, is des- 
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tined to be the first-fruits of the discipline of war which our 
nation is now undergoing; and if there shall be in the mag- 
nificent future before us any other work requiring the un- 
blenching:zeal of the martyr, or the entire self-consecration of 
the Christian heroine, there will be found, depend upon it, no 
lack of willing candidates for that work, even though the tor- 
tures of the rack or the flames of the martyr’s stake should 
rise in full view as the goal of their career. 

With a spirit so cultivated to sacrifice, to hardship, and to 
toil for the luxury of doing good, we may justly expect to see 
a new impulse given to the foreign missionary enterprise ; and 
some already on the stage may live to see the earth subdued 
to the dominion of the King of kings as an indirect result of 
the terrible civil war which has so devastated our land. 





Art. V.—HIBBARD ON RELIGION OF CHILDHOOD. 


The Religion of Childhood ; or, Children in their Relation to 
Native Depravity, to the Atonement, to the Family, and to the 
Church. By F. G. Hipparp, D. D. Cincinnati: Poe & Hitch- 
cock. 1864. 





WE regard this book as a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of our Church. It discusses a theme which belongs to the 
times, and especially to the adherents of the Wesleyan theology. 
Till the present century began, there was, in this country at 
least, little chance for the discussion of the relation of infants to 
the atonement and the Church. The theology of Calvin, cold, 
stern, inexorable, held sway, enthroning almighty self-will, and 
attributing to it alone all the events of history, and the desti- 
nies of all souls. In his Institutes he asks the significant ques- 
tion, “I inquire again how it came to pass that the fall of 
Adam should involve, without remedy, so many nations with 
their infant children in eternal death, unless because it was 
the will of God? A horrible decree, I confess.” The West 
minster Confession, with some ambiguity of speech, affirms 
that “ Hlect infants dying in infancy are regenerated and saved 
by Christ through the Spirit, who worketh when, where, and 
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how he pleaseth. So also are other elect persons who are 
incapable of being outwardly called by the ministry of the 
Word. Others not elected, although they may be called by 
the ministry of the Word, and may have some common opera- 
tions of the Spirit, yet they never truly come to Christ, and, 
therefore, cannot be saved.” 

Thus Calvin asserts, and the Confession hints, that some who 
die in infancy are doomed to eternal death. We heard a 
Calvinistic minister, not six years ago, preach at the funeral of 
a little child, and we remember well one remark which he 
made, to this effect, that when an adult dies we can look back 
at his character and conduct, and thus arrive at an opinion of 
the probable state of the soul after death ; but that when an 
infant dies there is nothing upon which to base an opinion, 
and consequently he had in this case none to offer; he knew 
not whether the child was saved or lost. 

It is evident that these sentiments, not only held in theory, 
but made a basis of reasoning and action, must affect the whole 
doctrinat scheme in regard to little children and our duty 
toward them. If, as Calvin declares, “ All are not created 
with the same destiny ; but to some eternal life, and to others 
eternal death, is foreordained,” and this applies to infants, liv- 
ing or dying, as well as adults, no system of doctrine, no plan 
of Gospel labor, is sound and reliable which fails to take it into 
account. If the Genevan theory be scriptural, the predestined 
number will be filled up, no matter what we do or what we 
fail to do for the souls of others. It is true that the means are 
appointed as well as the end, but the decree so secures the 
whole that there can be no failure in the result ; and the for- 
tunate soul destined to eternal life will be saved, too, when the 
set time comes, not a day sooner or later, no human agency 
sufficing either to hasten or retard the hour. 

There was a time when these unscriptural theories really 
affected the views with which the Church regarded souls. Ifa 
man sinned long and boldly, the probability that he was a rep- 
robate grew stronger as the years increased. If he professed 
penitence and faith, a probability of his being elect was estab- 
lished, and increased in strength as he persevered in the way. 
But in regard to the infant all was uncertain. Whatever her 
fond hopes might be, the mother could never know whether 
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she held on her bosom a future angel or a predestined 
devil; but. whether the one or the other, the matter had 
been determined from all eternity, as Calvin says, 
“absque vemedio.” With this iceberg resting upon the 
Church, there was no call for an inquiry into the “ Religion 
of Childhood.” 

Nor will any genuine Calvinist now feel much interest in the 
investigation. The subject belongs, of right, to those who hold 
a general atonement and a free salvation ; and outside of their 
ranks our author, we imagine, will find no open sympathy, and 
yet, perhaps, encounter little criticism. We, indeed, regard 
the remorseless system of Calvin as a defeated theology. It . 
still remains in the old formularies, we admit, and is duly sub- 
scribed by candidates for the ministry, but the tendency to 
interpret its terms more and more mildly is universal and irre- 
sistible. The mind revolts at the harsher features of it, and 
anxiously seeks relief. Some go about to defend its arbitrary 
giving and withholding of saving grace, on the supposition that 
man, without divine aid, can repent and believe, (though they 
tell us that it is absolutely certain that without grace he never 
will,) and thus they fancy that they clear the character of God 
from the charge of cruelty. Others, wise and learned men too, 
take the strange position that both Calvin’s absolute election 
and reprobation, and Wesley’s free salvation, are taught in the 
Scriptures, and that we are to believe both, leaving it to God 
to reconcile the contradiction. Meanwhile, the preaching, the 
prayers, the labors of all the orthodox denominations of Chris- 
tians, the whole system of Gospel activities whereby the Church 
seeks to reach and save the world, are such as can logically 
grow only out of the conviction that every soul may be saved ; 
that Christ died for all, and that those who die eternally perish 
not by God’s neglect, but their own. Sometimes the minister, 
feeling in his heart a divine compassion for souls, and at the 
same moment remembering his theories, employs ingenious 
forms of speech, which, to his own mind, seem to save the creed, 
while they leave the appeal to the sinner in full force. But 
these niceties do not reach the multitude. The people pro- 
aounce the sermon “real Methodist doctrine,” and receive 
it and are saved by it, and herein do we rejoice. The 
ingenious Calvinistic wad falls down at the muzzle of the 
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gun, while the solid Gospel truth speeds to the mark, and 
pierces the heart and conscience, not to kill, but to “make 
alive.” 

With this virtual return of the Churches to the true Gospel 
of Christ, there is a general tendency to regard the young as 
the most hopeful part of the field, and to strive, in all right 
ways, to lead them to the Saviour. Sabbath-schools are estab- 
lished as an integral part of the Gospel enginery, and the 
Church which neglects them is deemed twice dead and ready 
to be plucked up. But, as might have been foreseen, the new 
field of labor cannot be cultivated with all this ardor and 
Christian zeal, without originating questions in regard to the 
religious status and capabilities of childhood. If the teacher is 
to instruct his class in religious truth, what part of religion is 
he to teach, its creed, its morals, or its spiritual experiences ? 
The child is exhorted to believe the creed, and practice the 
morals, but what is he to-do with the experience? Having 
memorized a definition of repentance, is he then to be exhorted 
to repent? Having learned what faith is, so far as the words 
of another can teach it, is he to be encouraged at once to trust 
in Christ for his own salvation? At what age will you feel at 
liberty to urge upon him the attainment of spiritual piety ? 
Again, if you teach a little child to pray, however simple your 
language and your modes of explanation, you must in reality 
tell him how God regards him, how God is affected toward 
him. Will you teach him to stand afar off, with fear and 
trembling, confessing his sins to a stern embodiment of relent- 
less law? Or will you assure him that God is his friend, and 
encourage him to come as to one that loves him? And where 
will you tell him that he stands in reference to the Church of 
God? Is he at a distance, with a mighty wall between, or 
with his foot upon the threshold of an open door? And then 
comes the great question of all, What does the word of God 
authorize you to say in regard to all these things? Thus our 
Sunday-school system originates questions which touch the 
very vitals of our faith, and demand answer before we can pro- 
ceed to our work with clear convictions in regard to the thing 
to be aimed at, and the means to be employed in the pursuit. 
In our own communion these questions have begun to attract 
great attention; and they are destined, we think, to attract 
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more and more, till our theory is settled, and its spirit is fully 
infused into our economy. 

Dr. Hibbard’s book will aid much in the final adjustment of 
some important points of the interesting problem. He dis- 
cusses the subject in eight chapters, of which the jirst traces the 
history of the doctrine of infant salvation, stating the opinions 
held by the various Churches and theological leaders of the 
past and the present; the second treats of natural depravity, 
affirming emphatically the doctrine of John Wesley, the 
Church of England, and the seventh of our own Articles of 
Religion ; the third and fourth set forth the relation of child- 
hood to the atonement, showing that the infant is so included 
in the provisions of the atonement that it is no more a child of 
wrath, but an heir of the kingdom of God, so that dying it is 
eternally saved, or living begins accountable life in the favor 
of God, which it retains without interruption, unless by willful 
sin, and voluntary rejection of divine mercy, that favor is for- 
feited. Our author argues that all infants, by virtue of their 
relation to the atonement, are, “in a qualified sense” of the 
term, regenerate. The fifth chapter, which comprises more 
than a fourth part of the entire volume, discusses the relation 
of childhood to the family and the Church, taking the position 
that infants are eligible to the Church relation, and that we are 
bound “to Now recognize them as legitimate members of the 
spiritual commonwealth.” The family is declared a “normal 
Church agency,” by which the infant disciple is to be taught 
and trained in divine wisdom and all holy living, as the pre- 
cepts of the word of God, the example of the patriarchs, the 
institutions of Moses, and the customs of the primitive Chris- 
tians testify. The séath chapter gives abstract argument to 
prove the efficacy of early religious training ; the seventh cites. 
numerous examples in corroboration of the abstract argument ; 
and the final chapter inculcates the “duty of the Church in the 
devotional and experimental culture of the children.” 

The points about which our interest chiefly gathers are three 
in number, infant regeneration, infant Church membership, 
and the religious capabilities of early childhood ; the first and 
the second because they are matters of controversy, the third 
because of its great practical importance. In regard to the 
regeneration of infants, on one point there is no dispute; no 
Fourra Serms, Vor. XVIL—6 
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Church, no theological writer has denied its possibility. The 
most ultra of Calvinists admit that some infants, dying in 
infancy, are saved, and as we have already seen, the Westmin- 
ster Confession assumes that these are “regenerated and saved 
by Christ through the Spirit, which worketh when, where, and 
how he pleaseth.” Even Luther, who contended that no soul 
can be saved without faith, contrived to satisfy his own mind 
with the incomprehensible notion that “a certain beginning of 
faith, which, nevertheless, is the work of God, exists in infants, 
according to their measure and proportion, of which we are 
ignorant.” 
Onr author’s position is thus defined : 


We are fully aware of the difficulty of reasoning, or of using 
analogies in a subject which, like this, loses itself in inscrutable 
mysteries of psychology, and hence we venture only to the extent 
of what we deem the beaten path of exegesis. We offer no dogma 
beyond these simple truths: 1. That children are in a state of sal- 
vation through the atonement; 2. That the effect of redeeming. 
love to them is direct, and not dependent upon any outward ordi- 
nance; @ That it is not merely legal and nominal, but, being 
expressed in such words as justification, justification of life, right- 
eousness, illumination, membership in the kingdom of heaven, 
there must also be a moral effect wrought upon them. The extent, 
manner, and nature of this moral effect we are not called upon to 
assert, are not able to explain, cannot explain it even in adults; 
but we hold that it has the efficacy to restore children to the favor 
and kingdom of God.—Page 188. 


Alluding to it again in the preface, he remarks : 


A dispute about words I decline. The meaning intended will 
be best understood by a candid and close reading of the argument. 
If the word regeneration is to be used at all in reference to the 
moral state of infants, it is to be used only in that qualified sense. I 
have given it in chapter four. We do not, however, recommend 
the use of the term in this application, because, being true only in 
a qualified or elemental sense, it would be liable to misapprehen- 
sion and abuse. 


With every statement made, save one, every Methodist will 
cordially agree without hesitation. We believe with all our 
heart, and soul, and mind, and strength, that the atonement 
avails for little children, for all of them, placing them in the 
divine favor, and constituting them heirs of the kingdom of 
God. If they die in infancy, it secures their eternal salvation. 
If they live, they enter upon accountable life, the recipients of 
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Divine grace, not the children of wrath, but the “prisoners of 
hope.” But we confega doubt in regard to the third item, 
which speaks of the “ moral effect” wrought in children by 
virtue of the atonement. Viewing the matter from our 
author’s own standpoint, it is certainly unwise to affirm that 
all infants are regenerate. Dr. Hibbard himself says that the 
term is not applicable to them in the same sense in which it 
applies to a believing adult. Assuming this, it is clear that we 
ought not to confuse language by needlessly applying the same 
term to different things. To take a word or phrase familiar to 
the public ear, and attempt to fix upon it a “ qualified sense,” 
is to court misapprehension and misrepresentation. ‘“ Cursed 
be he that removeth his neighbors landmark.” Let us not 
clip the current coin of the realm, even if we try to repair the 
evil by putting on it our individual stamp to show how much 
it has been shorn of its original value. 

Again, who can tell how far the power of God, dealing with 
little children in their unconscious infancy, purifies, renews, 
transforms them into the divine image? Who knows that all 


infants are truly regenerate, that the work done in them is 
such as to warrant the use of the term? Dr. Hibbard argues 
that there can be no valid title to heaven without a fitness for 
it, that children have this title, and, therefore, must be “new 
creatures” in order to be fit for it. Yet he says in so many 
words : 


This grace changes their legal and moral condition so as to 
render them fit for and entitled to eternal life, but does not remove 
their natural depravity. . . . As in the regenerated adult, it leaves 
them with a fallen nature, which, of itSelf, would lead them away, 
from God.—Page 156. 


If the seeds of corruption may remain in the regenerate 
adult, to chill devotion, and perpetuate spiritual conflict, and 
he yet enjoy a title to heaven, where is the proof that in the 
case of the infant, where depravity is dormant and inoperative, 
the work of purification must be even begun before the child 
can be an heir of the kingdom? If we donot need dying 
grace till we are about to die, wherefore do we need before 
its hour grace to live accountable life or fit us for heavenly 
existence? To those who die in infancy, there will come a 
renewal which will wholly fit them for heaven. To those who 
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live, there will come preventing grace at the very dawn of 
moral intelligence. Dying or living,@he .infant sustains the 
same relation to the divine law, and has the same title to 
heaven as the believer; and what more need we know, either 
for curiosity or for consolation? The fact is that when we 
reason from the word of God in regard to the relation which 
infants sustain to the atonement and the economy of grace, we 
are like Hopeful in the dark river, we “ feel the bottom and it 
is good.” But when we undertake to infer when and in what 
way the work of the Holy Spirit must be wrought, we are “in 
wandering mazes lost.” That no one whose eternal doom is 
not yet fixed is wholly surrendered to the dominion of his 
inborn depravity we can reddily believe. We also admit that 
God may impart a gracious influence to the soul of an uncon- 
scious infant. At the same time we feel that there is a limit 
to knowledge in this direction, and the area of certainty is not 
large. Therefore, as Dr. Hibbard disclaims all anxiety in 
regard to the word “regenerate” in this discussion, and 
affirms that it can be applied to infants only in a “qualified or 
rudimental sense,” he will agree with us in the opinion that 
it is clearly inexpedient to disturb the current use of the term 
by a new application of it, especially in view of the fact that 
the work of the Holy Spirit in the soul is a mystery too deep 
for us to fathom. It is enough to know that God loves little 
children ; that the atonement, with its fullness of grace, reaches 
them; and that, until they forfeit it by voluntary transgression 
and rejection of divine mercy, they have a divine pledge of all 
needed help, and inward working of the Spirit for preparation 
or for strength. 
The second topic indicated, the relation of little children to 
the Church, is one of no small interest. Our author defines his 
position thus : 


Here is no hyperbole, no exaggeration, no strong language that 
needs to be pared down and qualified till it suits the sentiments of 
a remiss or worldly Church; but a literal and glorious declaration 
of the Head of the Church, a command to Now recognize them as 
legitimate members of the spiritual commonwealth.—Page 210. 

But an impression often obtains that the Church membership of 
an infant differs somehow essentially from the Church member- 
ship of an adult believer; that after reaching responsible years, the 
believing disciple who was baptized in infancy still requires 
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another process for admission into the Church proper; that ba 
tism, indeed, unites to the covenant, but some other condition is 
required for uniting with the Church. The difficulty seems to be 
in determining what relation a baptized child’ holds. to denomina- 
tional communion. Does baptism confer the full immunities of 
denominational Church life? In answering this question, we must 
state that all creeds, symbols of faith, forms of Church government, 
or special covenant obligations, such as denominational branches 
of the catholic Church may adopt, are only their views of Scrip- 
ture doctrine and duty, and are applied only as prudential tests. of 
fitness for adult membership. . . . These denominational tests do not 
have the effect to admit the person to a new Church different from 
that to which the baptized child belongs, but only to supply an 
adequate test of adult membership in the old Church, the catholic, 
New Testament, Abrahamic Church. Such test becomes requisite 
only upon a new condition of the candidate, namely, a condition 
of personal responsibility. The fitness and Church rights of the 
child during childhood are determined on other grounds, But 
in either case, the Church is the same. If denominational ecclesi- 
asticism assumes a higher ground than this, it does so by usurpa- 
tion against the spirit .and intent of the Church charter. 

We say, therefore, that the child, though admitted to the same 
Church of the adult believer, and entitled to all the rights and 
privileges which its age and capacity require, yet, upon reaching 


responsible years, should answer for itself, pro forma, and before 
the Church, touching all fundamental — of doctrine, and for 


the obligations of its baptism and Church covenant. ... In the one 
case the child had a right of membership vesting in him through 
the unconditional grace of. the atonement ; in the other, the same 
right is perpetuated on condition of obedience, faith, and confes- 
sion.—Pages 211, 212. 

It is a matter of importance to the Church, that we adopt 
the true scriptural theory in regard to the relation which 
infants sustain to it. Whether an irfant, as such, is to be 
accounted an actual member of the local organization, seems, 
indeed, a thing of small moment; but it assumes significance 
when we consider that whatever the relation is, it remains in 
full force until the child having attained the age of accounta- 
bility, necessitates by his own action a change of that relation. 
In defining his ecclesiastical status there is danger on either 
hand. If the child upon whose mind religious truth begins to 
dawn finds himself repelled from the Church, on account of 
something in him of which he is not conscious, and which he 
does not understand, evil is done. If he is made to feel that 
there is no place for him among the people of God until he 
undergoes certain spiritual processes of which his age renders 
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him incapable, he will conclude, logically too, that nothing 
remains for him to do at present but to live on in sin and con- 
demnation. A very little child will see that he is under no 
obligation to attempt impossibilities. If he finds, from the 
language of his teachers, that they have no expectation of his 
being a Christian now, he will cease to try or to hope to be 
one. Nor will it help the difficulty very materially for parents, 
and pastor, and Sabbath-school teacher to refrain from reveal- 
ing to the child their views of the case. Silence is often more 
significant than speech. If those to whom he looks for instruc- 
tion think that he cannot now serve God acceptably, he will 
be very sure to find it out. He will feel it, too, in the depths 
of his soul, sometimes trembling at the dire necessity, some- 
times contemplating it with a sense of relief as a furlough 
from duty, an opportunity to try “the pleasures of sin for a 
season.” 

And can this be true? Does childhood belong to sin, as 
infancy belongs to God? Between the gracious state-of the 
unconscious babe and the peace and blessedness of the believer, 
must there of necessity stretch a dreary wilderness of wasted 
years, a very region and shadow of death? Is it a part of some 
inexorable plan of the Author of life, that in our journey to 
the promised rest we must toil over a wide and flinty desert, 
where is no rain, nor dew, nor running stream, nor springing 
grass, nor shadowing tree, a solitude of ‘silence and desolation ? 
We cannot accept any theory which involves conclusions so 
utterly at variance with the whole tenor of the Gospel of the 
Son of God. 

But, on the other hand, to assure little children that they are 
already members of this or that Church seems almost equally 
objectionable. The plan of birthright memberships is very 
apt to be ruinous to spirituality and holy living. It is bur- 
dened with embarrassments without number. If children 
from the hour of their birth or their baptism are accounted 
members of the local Church, when will you subject them to 
regular Church discipline? At what age, and on what condi- 
tions, will you admit them to the table of the Lord? If we 
take the position that they are not amenable to Church law, 
nor to be admitted to the eucharist till they give satisfactory 
evidence of true piety, their membership becomes a merely 
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nominal thing, a shadow, a nullity. If you decide to admit 
them to the sacrament, except where open sin shows that the 
child has lost the grace imparted in infancy, who shall sit in 
judgment on the question of moral fitness? Some boys of 
seven or eight years of age will fight, and lie, and swear. 
Will you invite them, or even suffer them to come to the sac- 
ramental table? Certainly not. Will you arraign them before 
the Church for trial? Will you admit or exclude the evidence 
of other boys of eight years? If the fond mother appears for 
the defense, and contradicts the testimony that has been given 
against her darlings, declaring with tearful or blazing eyes that 
she is confident that her children never do such things, how 
will you dispose of the question of fact? How deeply will you 
investigate the question of mental development? When you 
arraign two boys of the same age for the same offense, and 
decide that the one may still be admitted to the sacrament 
because he kneW no better, while the other, being more mature 
in mind, must be excluded, will you be able to explain your 
verdict to the satisfaction of both families? Will not the par- 
ents of the one cry out against your partiality, and say that 
your action would not be what it is if they were not poor, and 
the others rich? Will not the others arise in measureless 
indignation and withdraw from the Church, because you have 
formally declared that their boy is not as bright as their neigh- 
bor’s? To assume that little children, by virtue of their birth 
or their baptism, are members of the local organization, is 
either to establish a thing in words, and make it nothing in 
reality, or to found a Church whose ranks will be liable to be 
filled up with members without spirituality or even outward 
correctness of life; members who are scarce “under the law,” 
to say nothing of grace. It is not uncharitable toward those 
Churches which have tried the birthright principle, to say that 
it has not worked well for the cause of true piety. 

We confess a doubt in regard to our author’s meaning on 
one important point. He says: 

Children are related to the Church spiritually, really, vitally. 
When our Lord said, “of such is the kingdom of heaven,” he 
affirmed a spiritual relation. He did not predicate their member- 
ship in his kingdom of the simple fact of their baptism, or their 


cireymcision, but of their being redeemed children. Their relation 
to the “kingdom” arose from their relation to the King, and it 
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applied to all children as such, If children have a spiritual rela- 
tion to Christ, their relation to his Church is that of spiritual . 
members. Baptism is only the sign and seal of membership; the 
spiritual relation, which is the real one, precedes the emblematic 
and the conventional, and is the moral ground of the latter 
Page 209. 

Now we believe this most firmly. But if children, with or 
without baptism, are spiritual members of the Church of 
Christ, baptism does not create, but merely recognizes that 
membership. This too we believe, and so does our author. 
Our book of Discipline inculcates the same view: “We hold 
that all children, by virtue of the unconditional benefits of the 
atonement, are members of the kingdom of God, and therefore 
graciously entitled to baptism.” Discipline, p. 38. Three cen- 
turies ago, Henry Bullinger, one of the first reformers, stated 
the thought thus: “To be short, [we baptize infants] because 
we believe that God of his mere grace and mercy in the blood of 
Jesus Christ hath cleansed and adopted them*and appointed 
them to be heirs of eternal life. We therefore, baptizing 
infants for these causes, do abundantly testify that there is not 
first given unto them in baptism, but that there is sealed and 
confirmed which they had before.” (Quoted by Dr. H., p. 167.) 
But what is that membership which baptism does not create, 
but recognizes? Only one answer can be given: it is a mem- 
bership in the great Church of Christ which is composed of 
those, and those alone, whose names are “ written in heaven” 
as the heirs of life. But the infant before baptism was not a 
Methodist, a Presbyterian, nor an Episcopalian; and as bap- 
tism only recognizes that which already existed, the rite does 
not make him a member of any local organization. Dr. Hib- 
bard, if we do not mistake his meaning, labors to establish 
some kind of a membership in the local Church to which the 
child’s parents belong, or where it was baptized. We think 
that when the child arrives at years of understanding, and 
gives evidence of genuine piety and of a willingness to comply 
with Church rules, he may claim a place among the people of 
God; and so he might had he been a heathen, and cast upon 
the Church an unbaptized foundling. In either case he has 
no real membership in the Methodist Church, or any other, till 
he has satisfied the proper authorities in regard to his loyalty 
to the fundamental doctrines and the discipline of the Church. 
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Our theory'may be stated thus: There is a general Church 
of Christ, composed of all who have through grace a title to 
heaven. Some of these are believers ; others are little children 
too young to be required to believe, yet in a state of salvation 
because Jesus died for them, and they have not forfeited the 
grace bestowed. All who are now in a state of acceptance 
with God really belong to this body, whether their names are 
enrolled in Church registers or not. All not in a state of 
acceptance are not members of this. general Church, however 
high their names may stand on the earthly records. The 
denominations are related to the general Church much as the 
army stands in relation to the state. They are the regiments 
of the Church militant, the organizations of those who are able 
to bear arms, and who are banded together for discipline, for 
safety, and for duty. When the patriot father goes to the 
field, the infant which he leaves at home is as truly a member 
of the state as he is himself; but where would be the gain if 
we call the son a soldier now, when he can neither drill, nor 
march, nor fight, when military discipline is inapplicable, and 
military duty impossible? If we put down his name on the 
roster his place there is purely nominal, and the whole pro- 
ceeding useless. 

So in regard to infants in the Church. They are citizens of 
the heavenly state, and may in time be its warriors. But at 
this present hour they can bear no part in the operations of 
the Church; they cannot adopt its faith; they cannot be sub- 
ject to its laws; their spiritual safety.as infants is in no wise 
dependent on its organization. When their reason dawns the 
Church will have a high and holy duty to perform, in teaching 
them the things of God. They are members of the “general 
assembly and Church of the first-born, whose names are written 
in heaven.” But to enroll them in infancy as members of the 
Methodist or any other Church would either create a nominal 
and therefore useless membership, or else, by conferring a real 
one so far as ecclesiastical law can do it, load the Church down 
with manifold embarrassments, and surround it with dangers 
to its spirituality and efficiency. 

The Discipline of our Church goes as far in this direction 
as we can go scripturally and safely. In defining the relation 
of baptized children to the Church, it declares that before their 
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baptism they were “members of the kingdom of God,” and 
that by their baptism they are “placed in visible covenant 
relation to God, and under the special care and supervision of 
the Church.” It then asks the question, ‘“ What shall be done 
for the baptized children of our Church?” ~The answer 
explains the whole force and value of the relation which the 
Church assigns them. 1. Their names are to be carefully 
registered. 

2. At the age of ten years or earlier, the preacher in charge 
shall organize the baptized children of the Church into classes, 
and appoint suitable leaders, (male or female,) whose duty it shall 
be to meet them in class once a week, and instruct them in 
the nature, design, and obligations of baptism, and the truths of 
religion necessary to make them “ wise unto salvation ;” urge them 
to give regular attendance upon the means of grace; advise, exhort, 
and encourage them to an immediate consecration of their hearts 
and lives to God, and inquire into the state of their religious expe- 
rience; provided, that children unbaptized are not to be excluded 
Srom these classes. 

3. Whenever they shall have attained an age sufficient to 
understand the obligations of religion, and shall give evidence of a 
desire to flee from the wrath to come and to be saved from their 
sins, their names may, with their consent, be enrolled on the list 
of probationers; and if they shall continue to give evidence of 
a principle and habit of piety, they may be admitted into full 
membership in our Church, on the recommendation of a leader 
with whom they have met at least six months in class, by publicly 
assenting before the Church to the baptismal covenant, and also 
the usual questions on doctrine and discipline.—Disc., pp. 39, 40. 

These provisions for our children and youth are eminently 
wise and scriptural. Classes are to be formed for the especial 
benefit of the “baptized children of the Church;” and the 
language of the Discipline assumes that they will attend, as a 
thing of course. We imagine, however, that when the plan 
becomes incorporated into the regular operations of our 
Churches, it will soon be found that attendance is a voluntary 
thing on the part of the child. It is clear that parental 
authority may be rightly exercised to prevent neglect of the 
public worship of God, or of the Sabbath school; nevertheless 
it is not so clear that it will be wise to compel the child, will- 
ing or unwilling, to attend the new class. 

Advice, exhortation, earnest entreaty may be in place; but 
‘mere authority is of doubtful utility in the case. Practically, 
the disciplinary arrangement will assume this shape: classes 
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will be formed, and al/ the children of the Sabbath-school and 
the congregation will be invited to attend, and “encouraged 
to make an entire consecration of their hearts and lives to 
God.” Conversing with each member of the class, the leader 
is to learn “the state of their religious experience,” and 
instruct, warn, and encourage, as individual cases require. 
Those whose declarations and whose lives give “evidence of a 
desire to flee from the wrath to come, and to be saved from 
their sins,” become eligible to the preliminary Church mem- 
bership of probation. Desiring to take this additional step, 
they are received as probationers, and according to universal 
usage among us, as we understand it, are admitted to the sac- 
rament of baptism if not previously baptized, and to the table 
of the Lord. Nevertheless, they are not yet members of the 
Church in the full sense of the term, but are merely accepted 
as hopeful candidates for that relation. Employing all the 
means of grace to which access is thus given them, and contin- 
uing faithful to God and their duty “for at least six months” 
longer, “giving evidence of a principle and habit of piety,” 
they are eligible to full membership in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

We hold that these provisions of the Discipline are wise and 
right, in perfect accordance with the spirit of the Gospel, and 
in the highest degree calculated to foster early piety. Thus 
the whole attitude of the Church toward the child is one of 
invitation and encouragement; the privileges given meet every 
need and every desire of the awakening mind, and at the same 
time the heart is not lulled into a false rest by a virtual assur- 
ance that the work of grace is already completed, however 
unconscious the soul may be of the fact. For the youngest 
lamb of the flock a warm fold is prepared. The smallest . 
child whose heart is touched by the Spirit of God finds a 
hearty welcome and guidance and protection, and a plain path 
leading to a full participation in all the privileges of God’s 
people. At every step “the Spirit and the Bride,” and he 
“that heareth, say, Come.” And we doubt whether more than 
this can be done, without danger of making membership in the 
Ohurch a matter of birthright or of baptism, irrespective of a 
genuine experience in the things of God. Certainly we ought 
to do no less. 
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But the chief good that we hope for from Dr. Hibbard’s 
book, is the stirring up of Christian parents, and the Church 
generally, to seek more earnestly than ever the salvation of 
the children, and to cultivate with more of faith and hope the 
earliest indications of religious thought and feeling among 
them. No one that reads it will fail to feel more deeply our 
obligations to encourage them to serve God in their childhood. 
The Sabbath-school and the religious training of the family 
circle are too often conducted with the expectation of seeing 
the fruits not now, but hereafter. Sowing upon the waters 
and gathering after many days has been the favorite figure. 
The husbandman, with his “long patience,” waiting for the 
early and the latter rain, has been our oft-quoted exemplar. 
Indeed, there are many cases to which these passages apply, 
and where they furnish much needed encouragement, . But 
have we not too often assumed virtually, especially when 
teaching young children, that there is little or no hope of reap- 
ing a present harvest? Why may not a very little child be 
truly religious? An infant whose age is a single twelvemonth, 
is capable both of feeling and of manifesting confidence, love, 
and the spirit of obedience; and these elements of character 
and conduct, elevated, deepened, purified, centered on God, 
constitute true piety. God is unseen, and, therefore, piety 
toward him cannot exist as early as do reverence and love for 
parents. The child must be taught. It must acquire a 
knowledge of that which lies beyond the range of the eye, the 
ear, the hand. The mind must be put in possession of the 
great idea of God, his being, his works, his attributes, his atti- 
tude toward men, before the heart can love. Consequently 
there must be some knowledge of the signification of words, in 
order that these great first truths may be learned. Yet the 
child scarcely emerges from infancy before he becomes capable 
of receiving the elements of this knowledge; and just as soon 
as he acquires even a dim and shadowy conception of the infi- 
nite idea, he may know and feel that it is his duty to believe, 
love, and obey, and in his heart may yield to the demand. 
His duty toward his earthly father shows him the nature of 
his duty toward his Father in heaven. The same faith, love, 
obedience, centered on the divine instead of the human, con- 
stitute true piety, aud place the soul in communion with God. 
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In the one case, it is'as a vine trailing on the ground, and 
clinging to objects on a level with itself; in the other it is the 
same vine, twined about its true support, and with every day’s 

rowth rising higher into the sunbeams and the summer breeze. 
The faith, the love, the obedience of the adult Christian will be 
more intelligent and less imperfect than the child’s; but who 
shall say that they are, therefore, less real, or less acceptable to 
God? When the father returns home after a week’s absence, 
his children do not all greet him in the same way. The 
daughter of twenty years meets him with intelligent words and 
with a face beaming with pleasure. The boy of six or eight 
years rushes up to him with a noisy shout of childish rapture. 
The infant of a year has no words of welcome, nothing but a 
smile, an inarticulate murmur of joy, and a feeble pressure of 
two little arms about his neck. But who shall tell which is 
the most acceptable to him who receives these tokens of love? 
The child of six years has a deeper, more intelligent, abiding 
affection than the infant; the daughter of twenty excels the 
boy of six as much as he excels the infant; but the parental 
heart responds to each and all with the same fullness of happi- 
ness. And so to our great Father above, the lofty adoration of 
the thoughtful sage, the ardent devotion of impulsive youth, 
and the wondering reverence and timid awe of the little child, 
may be equally acceptable. 

Have we not been slow to believe this? Have we not by 
our neglect, our unbelief, our silence, when we ought to have 
spoken words of cheer, suffered many a beautiful opening germ 
of piety to be blasted? Has not many an infant soul heard in 
the darkness of its own scanty knowledge, like the child 
Samuel of old, a divine voice, and wist not that it was God , 
speaking to him? And have we not been so unbelieving, or so 
unmindful of spiritual indications, that unlike Eli, we failed to 
perceive that “the Lorp had called the child ?” 

To at least the superficial observer, it seems as if even some 
pious parents take it for granted that Satan has a sort 6f pre- 
emption right to the soul of a child; and that religion is so 
foreign to it, that the young immortal is capable of attaining 
enormous heights of wickedness long before conversion is at 
all possible. We all admit that the undeveloped intellect and 
scanty knowledge of the child do not prevent him from acting 
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out the sinner at a very early period, nor prevent his falling 
into condemnation for his own acts; but the misfortune is, that 
we seem to assume that it must be so, that the child must of 
necessity live for years under the dominion of depravity; that a 
child’s profession of repentance and faith must be. regarded 
with great suspicion, and weighed in a very nice balance; and 
that as a rule, from fifteen to eighteen years of life must be 
lost before religious experience is reliable. This error, whether 
_theoretical or practical, is prolific in evil results. "Wherever it 
exists, it prevents parents from seeking the early conversion of 
their children ; and worst of all, the child gets the impression 
that he is not expected to be religious till some years hence, 
and so shakes off serious thoughts and quenches the Spirit. 
But are not the heart and the intellect which are capable of 
sin, also capable of obedience? Must grace always of necessity 
take souls at second hand, worn and rent in the service of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil? Some insects spend a good 
portion of their brief lives as unseemly grubs, blind, ravenous, 
reveling in loathsome food, before the eyes open and the wings 
start. Must the immortal soul of man thus surrender the 
precious years of early youth to blindness and spiritual death, 
because nothing else is possible? No, we cannot admit it. No 
part of human life is given up of God to the dominion of Satan. 
God claims as his own every hour of our existence. Depravity 
may show itself very early, and so may divine grace. The 
one is as prompt to lift toward heaven, as the other is to drag 
downward toward hell. The child who is old enough to be 
capable of sinning, is also capable of repenting and believing. 
But they who repent and believe are forgiven, and become 
children of God and heirs of the kingdom. He who is old 
enough to be a sinner, is old enough to be a Christian. Con- 
sequently there need be no interval of sin and condemnation 
between the gracious state of the unconscious infant and the 
acceptance of the believer; for in the same hour that the child 
becomes capable of forfeiting, by sin, his first title to heaven, 
he becomes capable of attaining another by faith in the Son of 
God. 

In his seventh chapter, our author, on the principle that 
facts are the best arguments by which to sustain a theory, cites 
numerous examples of genuine piety in very early life. The 
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childhood of Christ is adduced as a type of what we should 
hope and pray for in all our children. Samuel, Timothy, Poly- 
carp, Origen, with others of more modern times, are brought 
forward as examples. Of these, the most striking case, because 
most definite in regard to age, is that of Polycarp. When 
ninety years of age, being threatened with death for his religion, 
and yet offered his life if he would renounce it by cursing 
Christ, he replied to his persecutors, “ Eighty and six years 
have I served him, and he hath done me nothing but good, and 
how could I curse him, my Lord and Saviour? If you would 
know what I am, I tell you frankly, I am a Christian.” At 
four years of age, therefore, he began the Christian life. Our 
author’s list of examples might be very easily enlarged. Old 
Fox, in his Book of Martyrs, gives one instance which ought 
not to be forgotten. At Antioch, in November, in the year 
303, a little boy was seized for the crime of confessing Christ 
and speaking against idols. When the question was put to 
him by the furious persecutor, “ Who taught you this?” he 
replied, “ My mother, with whose milk I drank in this lesson, 
that I must believe in Christ.” This child was scourged till 
even the heathen spectators wept; yet he bore it all without a 
murmur. He smiled when the executioner tore the scalp from 
his head, and died clinging to the blessed truths of the Gospel, 
which his pious mother had taught him. Was he not a Chris- 
tian? Yet the historian tells us that he was only seven years 
old. 

In his “ Narrative of the Surprising Work of God in North- 
ampton,” which occurred in 1735, Jonathan Edwards remarks 
that “God in his work has shown a remarkable regard to little 
children. Never was there such a glorious work among per- 
sons in their childhood.” During this revival, religious meet- 
ings were held by the children, who themselves conducted the 
exercises. Mr. Edwards approved of these meetings, and in 
his volume defended them, declaring that many of these chil- 
dren had “more of that knowledge and wisdom that please 
God, than many of the great and learned men of the world.” 
He relates at considerable length the experience of Phoebe 
Bartlett, a little girl of four years and four months of age, who, 
after many prayers, and many seasons of weeping, could at 
last say with a joyous countenance, “The kingdom of God is 
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come to me,” and who served God sixty-five years, and then 
“fell on sleep.” Who is not ready to conclude, as did 
Edwards, after he had witnessed these things, that “there is 
not so much difference, before God, between children and 
grown persons as we are apt to imagine?” Dr. Hoge, of Vir- 
ginia, who died many years ago, was. accustomed to declare 
that “he could not remember the time when he did not love the 
Lord.” Blessed experience! Would that all the children of 
praying parents might share it. 

In conclusion, we wish to repeat the declaration that we 
deem Dr. Hibbard’s book an able discussion of one of the most 
important themes which the modern Church is called to con- 
sider. The volume is worthy to be read by every Christian 
parent. The subject demands earnest attention and careful 
study on the part of those who minister in holy things, and 
who desire to be workmen that need not to be ashamed, and 
to them we commend this volume. Differing with the author, 
perhaps, in regard to the application of a technical term, or in 
some theoretical point, they cannot but admire the religious 
spirit, the patient research, the thoughtfulness, the earnestness, 
the love for God, the Church, and souls, apparent on every 
page, nor will they fail to find much to quicken their own zeal, 
and guide them in the performance of their own duty to the 
most attractive and promising portion of the Gospel field. 





Art. VI—THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


The Genuine Works of Hippocrates, translated from the Greek, 
with a Preliminary Discourse and Annotations. By Francis 
Avams, LL. D., Surgeon, In two volumes, pp. 872. London: 
Printed for the Sydenham Society. 1849. 


PROFESSIONAL life has a tendency to withdraw those devoted 
to it from sympathy with the general community, by absorbing 
their attention in interests exclusively their own. This is evi- 
dent, particularly from the literature, both permanent and 
periodical, belonging to each of the professions. Few but 
clergymen read the profoundest theological books; a large 
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majority of the subscribers to theological reviews are clergy- 
men, and still fewer but physicians and lawyers respectively 
read the strictly professional legal and medical works. While 
this is, perhaps, to a degree inevitable, from the shortness of 
life and the demand of each profession upon its members, yet 
it cannot be doubted that serious misunderstandings, misappre- 
ciations, and under-estimations of each other arise from extreme 
exclusiveness. The noblest thinkers in all generations have 
not submitted to the trammels of any profession. Their 
horizon has embraced the universal field of thought. No man 
can properly see a part who does not glance over the whole. 
Bacon was almost as familiar with medicine and theology as 
with his own profession; such men as Cuvier, Boerhaave, and 

*Sir Humphrey Davy would never have been heard of beyond 
their immediate neighborhood had they been mere physicians ; 
Sir Isaac Newton was as deeply interested in theology as in 
astronomy; Jonathan Edwards was a metaphysician and a close 
observer of nature before he was a divine, while the ablest of 
divines in all ages have endeavored to make themselves as 
familiar with the works and words of man as with the works 
and word of God. Moses Stuart: attributed his success as a 
defender of orthodoxy to his familiarity with the German 
language, but though he knew it not, it was more the result of 
his early training as a lawyer; while such men as Whately 
and Hitchcock, and ‘others of their kind in our own day, 
exhibit the good effects of the habits of study indicated by the 
proverb which Dr. Adam Clarke made his life motto: “Through 
desire a man having separated himself, seeketh and intermed- 
dleth with all wisdom.” 

We hope yet to see some of the. universally applicable sub- 
jects of legal and medical science presented in our theological 
reviews, from a religious standpoint, as frequently the pro- 
foundest subjects of morals and religion are discussed with 
more or less ability in our medical and legal writings, and too 
often from an anti-religious standpoint. 

By a time-honored custom, amounting to common consent, 
three leading professions in the realm of practical investigation 
are acknowledged as the indispensable supporters of Christian 
civilization: Theology, Medicine, and Law. Each can trace 
a history up to remote antiquity. All are blended in the 
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earliest developments of society, each assumes its separate 
foundations and limitations as civilization none more 
matured. ' 2 

Civilization properly has regard principally to the state, 
Civilized human beings are united by asocial compact. They 
are protected and developed by laws adopted by common con- 
sent. Without these restrictions, human beings are loose fibers 
shaken by the wind, or promiscuously gathered into irregular 
knots, decaying often into rubbish; with them, they are twisted 
into ropes or cables, and woven into fabrics that seem to have 
almost an organic life. Thus China has had a low order of 
civilization from earliest times. India has had several success- 
ive and many rival inferior civilizations. Ancient Egypt was 
civilized, and so are modern Mohammedan communities, after 
a fashion. Greece was civilized in several distinct and success- 
ive types. Rome had the grandest and most powerful social 
organization of ancient times; in compactness, majesty, extent, 
and unity, neversurpassed. Indeed, its body of law still holds 
the people of several nations together. 

In all of these the medical profession was in a nascent and 
rudimentary state. Physiology and the healing art suffered 
from two defects, the want of science and the want of Chris- 
tianity. The prodigal waste of human life and of human com- 
fort, therefore, was immense. 

In ancient Greece physicians were a separate class of men, 
well educated and useful, according to their standard ; and they 
suffered less than any other class of scholars from the defects of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, and the want of that system of 
inductive reasoning which was afterward so ably developed 
under the influence of the Christian spirit by Bacon, and on 
which, more than on any other, the true art of medicine is 
based. 

In that knowledge of the human body, which can be 
acquired by the patient study of the external form, the Greek 
physicians excelled; in an empirical acquaintance with gym- ° 
nastics and the regimen requisite for strength, agility, and 
beauty, they certainly were eminent; but of all that close and 
minute acquaintance with the internal organism, and with the 
forces working in it, that constitutes modern medical science, 
they were almost totally ignorant. No one can notice the 
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allusions to physicians in the Dialogues of Plato, for instance, 
without perceiving that some of the profound maxims of 
modern medicine were well known then, and that in the art of 
developing and invigorating the healthy man more was 
demanded then than now; and in the nursing of the feeble, 
and in the treatment of the diseased, the Greek physicians were 
far from being unskilled. 

In one place Plato remarks that “skillful physicians, when 
one comes to them with a pain in the eyes, do not attempt to 
cure the eyes alone, but they attend to the head, and not the 
head alone, but the whole body.” * But he soon after adds an 
expression which betrays the measureless inferiority of the 
ancient philosophers to the moderns in accurate observation : 
“The Thracian physicians are reported to render men immor- 
tal.” This simple remark betrays the great defect of ancient 
science, the want of care in collecting and scrutinizing facts. 
They did not discriminate between rumors and realities. They 
spun beautiful theories out of their own brains, they had too 
little carefal study of science. Literature they had, poetry, 
oratory, logic ; in arts they excelled, such as architecture Paine 
ing, sculpture ; even in some material forms of industry they 
were eminently superior, such as the making of roads, aque- 
ducts, and bridges. But their philosophy was fanciful and 
theoretical, and often led them to slitht the patient study of 
facts. Nevertheless this charge is not applicable to all of their 
medical writers. Medicine in Greece was regarded as an art 
rather than a department of philosophy, and this, though a 
degradation at the time, was really a great advantage. Prac- 
tical arts must be cultivated on the inductive system. As has 
been well remarked by Macaulay: “The inductive method 
has been practiced ever since the beginning of the world by 
every human being. It is constantly practiced by the most 
ignorant clown, by the most thoughtless school-boy, by the 
very child at the breast. That method leads the clown to the 
conclusion, that if he sows barley he shall not reap wheat. 
By that method the school-boy learns that a cloudy day is the 
best for catching trout.” 

All this is undeniably true. Even “clowns,” or colont, 
(etymologically the same,) if such people do in England sow 
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barley, must exercise the rudiments of observation, though 
many generations of them have believed that wheat changes into 
chess, and that the moon “changes” exactly four times in 
every revolution around the earth, and wonderfully affects the 
weather just then, and that it would be very foolish to sow 
seeds or cut timber without reference to her lunar majesty, all 
of which, and numerous other like baseless notions, show that 
clownish induction is a very unsafe guide, and that it is a great 
pity that the philosophers of old had not come down from 
their misty fog-land of theory long enough to apply their well- 
trained intellects to the close scrutiny and classification of facts. 

The devotees of medicine did attempt to do it. They did 
not claim to be philosophers, but honest, useful men. They 
were indeed originally the priests of a god, and used mummer- 
ies and incantations and the other enginery of superstition. 
But there was an element of close investigation from the 
beginning, which continued to grow, and the frippery of super- 
stition to diminish, till in the writings of such men as Hippo- 
crates, Arateeus the Cappadocian, and Celsus, you seek in 
vain fér any hypotheses or recommendations betraying credulity 
or deception, or any logic less severe, or inductive less careful, 
than in the writings of Carpenter, Dunglison, Warren, or 
Payne. You will not find in Hippocrates so foolish an observ- 
ation as the one above quoted from Plato: “The Thracian 
physicians are reported to render men immortal.” 

The works of Hippocrates alone demonstrate that the peo- 
ple from whom he sprang must have had a class of highly cul- 
tivated men, in many respects fully equal to the notions of 
modern Europe. It would be regarded as proof that the 
modern Greeks were fully equal to the ancient, if Greece 
should now produce so great a man as Hippocrates. He lived 
in an enlightened epoch, in acentury fully equal to the famous 
nineteenth century of our Lord in its impress on the world. 
Indeed, considered in the simple light of truth, we have great 
reason to believe that twenty-five hundred years hence the 
fourth and fifth centuries before Christ will be justly regarded 
as superior in their influence upon coming time to the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries after Christ. Then lived 
Confucius, the founder or moulder of Chinese society for thon- 
sands of years, and Zoroaster, of Persia, almost his equal; 
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then Rome was laying the foundations of her Republic, and 
beginning to assume the gristle of her strength. Then 
flourished the wonderful trio, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
the latter two of whom, shaped by their master, Socrates, 
swayed an intellectual scepter over Christian thought for 
nearly two thousand years, and still exert their wondrous 
power; and then lived and wrote Hippocrates, the “father of 
medicine.” He too is fully worthy to be ranked with the 
greatest names of that great age. 

Greece then was remarkable for her brain-power. Her 
philosophers had practically repudiated idolatry by their 
lately invented system of allegorizing the mythological absurd- 
ities. On her stage, the comedies of Aristophanes and his 
cotemporaries represented the gods and goddesses in so 
laughable and foolish actions, as to show that the populace, or 
at least “the middling classes,” if the anachronism is allow- 
able, were fast losing that unquestioning faith in mythology 
which Grote labors so hard to prove of the inhabitants of 
Greece. The philosophers believed either in a fate, the blind 
and soulless divinity which even yet Bible-denying philoso- 
phers like Spence seem to believe in, and were better men than 
their modern imitators, since they had not the great light to 
sin against, or they believed in a God governing the universe 
according to law as firmly even as modern Christians. The 
idols they believed in with more or less faith did not interfere 
with their theism any more than the Christian’s belief in angels 
affects his reverence for the Supreme Being. Thus thought, 
confined to a small and exclusive aristocracy of thinkers, 
unaided by Christianity, was bringing about its best results, 
demonstrating at once its own great power and the need of 
a revelation. Plato, indeed, as is oft quoted, seemed to have 
arrived so far as to perceive the necessity for a revelation 
from God, and to earnestly desire it. 

The hygienic, social and moral condition of the péople was 
not described by any of these writers. Indeed, the ancients 
spoke of the people with none of that respect which Christian- 
ity has inspired. They were viewed in the mass, not even 
accurately numbered, and prized only as so much war material. 
It seems, however, to be universally conceded, that in all the 
heathen nations the primitive times were the best. There was 
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a gradual depravation of manners. No wide-sweeping reforms 
are mentioned in their history. Idolatry had no “ revivals” 
or “reformations.” The people were not, however, universally 
depraved. Personal integrity and social: purity were perhaps 
fully equal to what we see, on the average, in our own com- 
munities among that large portion of our population who 
make no profession of regard for the teachings of the Church, 
It may have been equal to the condition of some of the people 
of modern Europe. 

One of the most remarkable institutions in Greece were 
“temples of health,’ or what might be termed hospitals, 
though we find no evidence that the poor and helpless were 
systematically admitted to them for medical treatment; and 
yet as these hospitals were religious temples, consecrated to the 
worship of A’sculapius, it may be reasonably doubted whether 
a suffering person would be excluded from refuge in them on 
account of poverty. 

These Asclepia, or temples of health, were usually erected on 
elevated, salubrious spots, sometimes by mineral springs, or on 
the sea-shore, well furnished with baths, and were undoubtedly 
as numerous as hospitals are now in modern Christian nations.* 
Schulze, in his history of medicine, gives a list of —— of 
these temples, and Sprengel maintains that the practice of 
medicine in them was consistent and scientific. Grote, refer- 
ring to the gens or tribe of physicians who had charge of these 
temples at Trikku, Kos, Knidus, Epidaurus, and many other 
places in Greece, remarks that there can be no doubt that 
their means of medical observation must have been: largely 
extended by their vicinity to temples so much frequented by 
the sick, who came in confident hopes of divine relief, and 
. who, while they offered up sacrifice and prayer to Aisculap- 
ius, and slept in the temple in order to be favored with heal- 
ing suggestions in their dreams, might, in case the god with- 
held his supernatural aid, consult his living descendants, the 
physicians.t 

The people undoubtedly attributed their cures largely to the 
god, but the physicians who gave the medicines and took. their 


* See Xenophon’s Memorabilia, iii, 13. Also Pausanias, ii, 2. 
+ Grote’s History of Greece, part i, chapter ix. London edition, 1851, vol. 1, 
pp. 250. 
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pay out of sacrificial offerings soon learned that the cure 
depended upon their skill and faithfulness. 

Hippocrates enjoyed all the advantages of a medical super- 
intendent of a large hospital. He was the most noted physician 
in the famous temple of health at Cos, Here, on this small 
and beautiful island, enjoying the salubrious breezes from the 
ocean, prescribing for patients who resorted to the splendid 
temple of Aisculapius, he seems to have spent all of his long 
life, except the intervals that he devoted to travel, that he 
might improve his professional skill by observation and conver- 
sation with other eminent men. 

He was trained as a physician from his boyhood. He lost 
no time in studying other languages, living or dead; he simply 
extended his researches into science and philosophy, as the 
demands of his profession seemed to require, and as the library 
connected with the temple, and the scholars who from time to 
time resorted to it for rest and the renewing of their health, 
afforded him opportunity. The Asclepiade or physicians had 
noted down with care the cases of sickness that had come 
before them, and the means resorted to for cure, and the result, 
These Hippocrates studied. He availed himself also of the 
information of the periodentew or traveling physicians, who in. 
those days itinerated, each with his iatrium, or store of drugs 
and surgical instruments. That there were skillful physicians 
and good medical writers before Hippocrates, the “father of 
medicine,” what reasonable man can doubt? It is true the 
works of none are extant. So, too, where is the poetry that 
preceded Homer? Where is the philosophy that preceded 
Plato? Where is the logic that preceded Aristotle? To sup- 
pose that these men flashed up as meteors, with the permanency 
of stars, is contrary to reason, and to the ordinary course of 
nature. Socrates is represented by Xenophon as expressly 
stating that medical works were numerous in his time, and in 
one of the treatises attributed to Hippocrates the same fact is 
mentioned. He himself writes of “ Ancient Medicine,” attrib- 
uting the origin of the profession not to Aisculapius or Apollo, 
but to the efforts naturally made by reasonable men to improve 
their diet by observation, both in health and sickness. Hygiene 
was, in the opinion of Hippocrates, the mother of medicine, 
Two of the works attributed to him by many writers, the First 
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Book of Prorrhetics, and the Coan Prognostics, were undoubtedly 
written before his time, and were a part of the library which 
he was accustomed to study. 

Mercifully, perhaps, much of the past has perished. Even 
Solomon could exclaim, “of making many books there is no end,” 
though of the volumes that called forth the remark not one is 
now extant. But for the art of printing, and but for such 
associations as Historical Societies, antiquarians, etc., how 
long would the Anglo-Saxon and English poems that preceded 
Milton, and the works that formed the foundation of the 
stories of Shakspeare, abide? Spenser and Chaucer even, to 
say nothing of the hundreds of minor writers, would soon 
shrink into a sentence, or effloresce into a few poetical 
myths. The past cannot be reproduced. The picture we 
have of it must be largely fanciful, though in its day filled 
with fact. 

The writings of Hippocrates undoubtedly had many rivals 
for the esteem of the profession in their day. They have 
perished ; his abide. Whether merit, chance, or Providence 
has saved them, none can tell. We may naturally infer the 
former. His writings deserve all the eulogy they generally 
receive. None can read them without admiring his candor, 
breadth of view, science, and sound judgment. Dr. Francis 
Adams, himself an eminent medical practitioner, as well as 
author, says, “I verily believe him to be the highest exemplar 
of professional excellence which the world has ever seen.” 
Indeed, it would be difficult to point out what in him was 
wanting. 

The works of Hippocrates consist of sixteen tracts or treatises, 
varying in length from about a single octavo page to a hundred 
pages, in all constituting perhaps a volume of five hundred 
pages as large as those of this Review. Written in a singularly 
concise style, containing observations professing to be based 
entirely on fact, it would be difficult to find a modern treatise 
of the size exhibiting a sounder judgment or a more patient 
study of facts. Besides these are several other treatises, attrib- 
uted to Hippocrates on the same principle that anonymous witti- 
cisms always cluster about the names of famous wits. His genu- 
ine works are enough for the glory of one man, and the others, 
many of them being worthy of his reputation, only demonstrate 
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the perfection of the medical profession in ancient Greece. In 
none of his writings do we detect any traces of superstition, 
though he lived in a temple consecrated to a heathen divinity. 
He even states of “the sacred disease,” epilepsy, that “it 
appears to me to be nowise more divine nor more sacred 
than other diseases, but has a natural cause from which it 
originates like other affections.” He argues at length against 
the practices of mountebanks and charlatans, who in those 
days pretended to have intercourse with the gods, and expresses 
incidentally his own opinion thus: “Neither truly do I count 
it a worthy opinion to hold that the body of man is polluted 
by God, the most impure by the most holy; for were it defiled, 
or did it suffer from any other thing, it would be like to be puri- 
fied and sanctified rather than polluted by God. For it is the 
divinity which purifies and sanctifies the greatest of offenses 
and the most wicked, and which proves our protection from ~ 
them.” * . 

This same sentiment he also very clearly expresses in his 
hygienic treatise on Airs, Waters, and Places.+ 

It is remarkable that some of the most modern ideas and 
discoveries in the profession are foreshadowed in his writings. 
Even the fundamental principle of homeopathy, similia simil- 
tbus curantur, is clearly laid down and illustrated in the treat- 
ise “On the Places in Man,” which is attributed to Hippocrates 
by all ancient authorities. While, however, he recommends 
practice on this system in certain cases, he takes the ground 
of physicians generally, that these cases are few and excep- 
tional, and that the proper method generally is to attack a dis- 
ease with an antagonistic medicine. 

Physicians in ancient Greece were a kind of clan, or gens, 
like the priesthood, bound to sustain their profession. This is 
illustrated by the oath which was written by Hippocrates, evi- 
dently to be sworn to by medical students. As an illustration 
of the ancient character of the profession it is worthy of pres- 
ervation. It was as follows: 

I swear by Apollo the physician, and Atsculapius, and Health, 
and All-heal, and all the gods and goddesses, that according to my 


ability and judgment I will keep this oath and this stipulation—to 
reckon him who taught me this art equally dear to me as my 


* Vol. ii, p. 846. + Vol. i, p. 216. 
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arents ; to share my substance with him and relieve his necessities 
if required ; to look upon his offspring in the same footing as my 
own brothers, and to teach them this art if they shall wish to learn it, 
without fee or stipulation; and that, by precept, lecture, and every 
other mode of instruction, I will impart a knowledge of the art to 
my own sons, and those of my teachers, and to disciples bound by a 
stipulation and oath aecording to the law of medicine, but to none 
others. I will follow that system of regimen which according to 
my ability and judgment I consider for the benefit of my patients, 
and abstain from whatever is deleterious and mischievous. I will 
give no deadly medicine to any one if asked, nor suggest any such 
counsel; and in like manner I will not. give to a woman a pessary 
to produce abortion. With an and with holiness I will pass 
my life and practice my art. I will not cut persons laboring under 
the stone, but will leave this to be done by men who are practi- 
tioners of this work. Into whatever houses I enter, I will go into 
them for the benefit of the sick, and will abstain from every volun- 
tary act of mischief and corruption; and further, from the seduc- 
tion of females or males, of freemen and slaves. Whatever, in 
connection with my professional practice, or not in connection with 
it, I see or hear in the life of men which ought not to be spoken 
of abroad, I will not divulge, as reckoning that all such should be 
kept secret. 

While I continue to keep this oath unviolated, may it be 
granted to me to enjoy life and the practice of the art respected 
by all men in all times! But should I trespass and violate this 
oath, may the reverse be my lot! 


Such was the theoretical standard of honor in the profession 
in Greece twenty-three hundred years ago. Such was the 
division of labor then that regular physicians did not perform 
the surgical operation of lithotomy, leaving that to a particular 
class of skilled performers, though the physician was to direct 
when the operation was necessary. 

Hippocrates lived to the age of eighty-five years, dying in 
the year 370 B. C., having neither sought nor attained any 
honors outside of his profession. His work was too human, 
scientific, and precise to expose him, like A’sculapius and per- 
haps Apollo, once mere physivians like himself, to an apothe- 
osis after death. His works live after him, and he has simply 
the high honor of being regarded as “the father of medicine,” 
the first man who is known to have swept the whole field of 
the profession with a scientific eye, and an analytic and com- 
prehensive mind. Though all that he learned may seem but 
small compared with the vast and minute researches of modern 
times, yet he constructed the very frame-work of the science, 
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and all who follow him have but to enlarge and complete the 
edifice. 

The great want of the profession in gncient times was a 
Christian principle in the community, in the general tone of 
thought and feeling, to fall upon for support and guidance. 
How could the profession be highly esteemed when idolatry 
embruted the ignorant, and philosophy justified to the intelligent 
infanticide, suicide, and unnatural vices, and questioned the pro- 
priety of rearing the feeble or making any effort to remove 
chronic complaints! A Christian civilization alone prizes human 
life. This also is the true basis of the healing art. The prime 
Christian idea, manward, is: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself;” and Christianity alone recognizes in every human 
being a neighbor, a person so precious that his life must never 
be sacrificed unless he has forfeited it by crime to the demands 
of general justice. This faith alone renders the medical pro- 
fession.a necessity. Let the doctrines of Malthus on popula- 
tion, and of Darwin on the struggle for existence, prevail, and 
physicians, as a whole, become a pest to the world. Of course 
physicians should not be influenced by this selfish consideration 
to decide against atheism, or a belief in a lifeless, soulless 
divinity, but should indorse only the truth; still it may be 
worthy of note that the test of Christ, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them,” in this as in all other respects, demonstrates the 
truth of his religion. 

Heathenism may have had her temples of .Aisculapius 
thronged by the sick who could afford to reach them, supported 
by the voluntary offerings of the people; but if so, the benev- 
olence was spasmodic, intermittent, and so inefficient as to be 
scarcely noticed in all her literature; and there can be no 
doubt that her feeble children were generally, as among sav- 
ages, left to perish ; old age was not tenderly provided for; the 
insane wandered about or were confined without systematic 
care; and the average length of human life was far lower than 
now. In these days, through medical science and the informa- 
tion of the people, and the tone of-thinking and belief on these 
subjects due to the teachings of Christ, life is both improved 
and lengthened; human beings live more in the same time 
and also more time; and thus .each one has a better and longer 
probation. The gigantic physical evils of society are exposed 
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and attacked; and though much remains to be done, the era 
of hope has succeeded the reign of despair. 

The modern imprgyements of the profession are due princi- 
pally to those modern institutions, medical schools. A thor- 
oughly trained body of physicians cannot be obtained in any 
other way. ve 

Solitary study would only betray the imbecility of one who 
should depend upon it. Study with a single preceptor will 
not usually make a full scholar. Single teachers are necessa- 
rily limited in views, and opinionated. Besides, every district 
of country has its peculiar nosology and therapeutics. What 
is applicable in one place is injurious in another. Nor can 
books supply the place of living teachers. Books are the petri- 
fied voices of past thoughts. They are at best photographic 
portraits; not men. They have but one expression. They 
make no reply when questioned. They are far more suggestive 
to friends, who have heard the voice, than to strangers. The 
mature mind may gather profit from them, by supplying defi- 
ciencies, correcting errors, rejecting falsehoods; but the imma- 
ture are as often led by them into error as into truth, A 
book alone is a feeble thing without a living ministry. 

The medical literature of modern times is rich and full, 
mostly the product of professors in medical schools, and of , 
great use to those properly trained to understand it. Human 
life in all its stages, from conception to death, in all its infinite 
diversity and conflicts, has been studied more within the past 
one hundred years, in Christian countries, than ever before. 
While due credit is given to ancient times, it is only the truth 
to claim that the severe science of modern times and the 
enlightened Christian benevolence of the last two centuries, 
have together elevated the medical profession more, if possible, 
than the general average of society. 

The medical profession in America has been compelled to 
struggle with peculiar evils, which it has creditably mastered, 
principally through the influence of medical schools. The 
political institutions of all Christian countries may be grouped 
into three grand divisions, each of which exerts a specific influ- 
ence on the profession of medicine: Absolutism, Aristocracy, 
and Freedom. The first may be seen in such nations as Russia 
and Austria, the second in Great Britain and Germany, and 
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the last in our own country. Where absolutism prevails the 
training, character, privileges, and duties of a physician are 
fixed, and cannot be disregarded. Under the mixed system of 
aristocracy the power of the law is nearly as strong, and any 
deficiency is supplied by the omnipotent pressure of caste; and 
though quackery may be allowed to exist and even thrive, as 
in Great Britain, it must ever have the disgrace of open irreg- 
ularity and vulgarity. 

In the perfect freedom of the profession America stands 
alone among the great nations. The profession has therefore 
in this country peculiar obstacles and peculiar advantages. 
Whether on the whole it is better situated or not, is a question 
that will be answered largely according to the temperament 
of the inquirers. Viewed however in the serene light of im- 
partiality, there can be little doubt that those who have the 
strongest faith in truth will decide that the greatest amount 
of liberty that men will properly use, and a little more to 
discipline them, is the best. 

The medical profession in this country are obliged to depend 
upon their own merits. This has rendered them alert, ener- 
getic, enterprising. It has led them to the establishment of 
medical schools and associations and periodicals of a high 
character. That they have met with extraordinary success is 
universally conceded. The standard of the profession, and the 
character of original medical works in this country, are of the 
first rank. 

It is questionable, however, whether the profession has not 
hitherto been too dignified and retiring, and has not neglected 
the proper means to make its claims understood by the whole 
community, and particularly by the other professions. Were 
they understood, could it be possible that clergymen, and in a 
very few instances lawyers, with their titles appended to their 
names, would recommend secret medicines—the most of which 
are either alcoholic mixtures seducing many into drunkenness, 
or dangerous drugs, or mere innoxious mixtures, to cheat the 
ignorant and suffering out of their money? The recommenda. 
tion of quack medicines is a breach of courtesy to one of the 
most ancient, honorable, and philanthropic of the professions; 
a profession as old as that of the clergy, into which every irreg- 
ular practitioner “has climbed up some other way” if he 
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claims connection with it; a profession bound by a ‘traditional 
code of observances rigidly honorable to protect innocence 
and relieve suffering. When a true physician discovers, or 
thinks he has discovered some new remedy, or the hitherto 
latent cause of any malady, or any fact or principle bearing on 
his science or art, he does not, like an alchemist of the dark 
ages, bury his discovery in an anagram, nor, like an inventor; 
enter his caveat in the Patent Office and obtain exclusive right 
to use it, nor send out a mixture mysteriously labeled in bottles 
or boxes, to be swallowed indiscriminately by human beings 
irrespective of age, ailment, or temperament, but he publishes 
it to all the profession, and makes it a part of the common 
stock by which pain is to be alleviated and life prolonged. 
Thus has the profession been raised to its present glory. There 
is not a discovery or an invention made in or out of the pro- 
fession that by any way becomes known to an honorable mem- 
ber of it, that is not converted into common property. All 
new methods, regular and irregular, are fairly tested. A pro- 
fession based on such a foundation should take the proper 
means to make its character known; it should not avoid the 
light, for its deeds are good. 

The medical and theological professions have a natural bond 
of union. They were once united; they should always be 
friendly and co-operate with each other. In the investigation 
of science it is first necessary to divide, but ultimately necessary 
to recombine. The physician deals primarily with the body, 
but also necessarily with the soul. With the clergyman the 
conditions are simply reversed. Both are together attracted 
toward the broad field of metaphysics. Neither should be 
ignorant of the other. Either studied alone leads inevitably 
to erroneous theory and to dangerous practice. 

The present success and vitality of medical study and prac- 
tice is not therefore primarily nor chiefly due to the cultivation 
of science. Science alone is based only on curiosity and the 
love of truth. Curiosity alone might even lead to reckless 
experimentation with man, individually and in organized bod- 
ies, to test some of the innumerable theories of social life sug- 
gested to the fruitful imagination. The love of truth leads 
merely to a thorough investigation of the facts and laws of 
existence. Nor is the personal wish for longevity and dread 
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of death, superadded to the above, sufficient to afford a reason- 
able basis to the immense efforts made in modern times for 
the improvement of the condition of man. There must be a 
native profound regard for the welfare of man, as a thing 
essentially and always desirable. This is furnished alone by 
Christianity. 

Nothing therefore so triumphantly illustrates the fortunes of 
Christianity as the invisible, all-permeating spirit of modern 
times toward progress and improvement. It seems to be a 
recognized axiom that evils must be exposed and combated 
and annihilated. Whether in the form of servitude, ignor- 
ance, error, feebleness of body or mind, it is instinctively felt 
to be an enormity that must be removed. The insane must 
be made rational, the idiotic must be enlightened, the ignorant 
must be educated, slaves, though contented, must be emanci- 
pated, licentiousness must be prevented, the feeble must be 
reared into strength, and the superstitions of ages must be 
exposed and removed. It is the spirit of Christ that is the 
unseen cause of this mighty upheaval. It is the Gospel that 
promises “the tree of life for the healing of the nations.” 
Thus the missionary spirit operates far wider than through its 
own acknowledged agencies, and it will yet be found the only 
one principle competent to animate the whole man. 

Medicine, therefore,,must embrace in its investigations the 
laws of mind as well as of matter; it must deal with the soul 
as well as with the body, and in so doing it will continue to 
advance in modern times much more rapidly than in the past. 
A horizon far broader, and aims much higher than those of 
Hippocrates, are now presented to every devotee of the heal- 
ing art. 
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Art. VIL—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PROTESTANTISM. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS OF BRISTOL. 
—The annual Church Congresses of the 
Church of Englaid may now be regard- 
ed as permanent institutions, like the 
German and Scandinavian Church Diets, 
and the Catholic Congresses of Germa- 
ny, Switzerland, and Belgium. Though 
established only four years ago, they al- 
ready belong among the most interest- 
ing religious meetings of Europe. This 
year the Church Congress met at Bris- 
tol, and it seems to have rivaled the suc- 
cess of the preceding meetings at Cam- 
bridge, Oxford, and Manchester. The 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Dr. 
Ellicott, was, of course, the president, 
and among the distinguished members 
who attended were the Bishops of Chi- 
chester, Ely, Bath and Wells, Kilmore, 
Guyana, the Earl of Harrowby, Lord 
Lyttleton, Mr. Beresford Hope, Arch- 
deacon Denison, Dr. Pusey, Canon 
M’Neele. As at the former congresses, 
all Church parties were again represent- 
ed, though High Churchism was ob- 
viously in the ascendency. 

Quite a sensation was produced at the 
Congress of Bristol by the unexpected 
appearance of the founder of the “ En- 
glish Order of St. Benedict,” the already 
famous ‘ Brother Ignatius.”” According 
to the reports of most of the English 
papers, his appearance was the signal 
for an outburst of hisses, mingled with lit- 
tle applause, though other (High Church) 
papers say that the applause prevailed. 
An effort was made by a portion of the 
audience to prevent him from speaking, 
but the president, who introduced him 
asa member of the congress and a dea- 
con in the Church of England, procured 
him a hearing. Brother Ignatius, hab- 
ited in serge, with sandals on his feet, 
and shaven crown, then addressed the 
meeting on the question how the Church 
of England was to reach the untended 
thousands of their town population. It 
maintained that the ministers of the 
Church of England, under the present 
parochial system, were unable to grap- 
ple with the evil, and recommended the 
establishment in the large towns of col- 
legiate churches and monasteries. His 





views, as far as monasteries are con- 
cerned, were not supported by any other 
speaker, while the establishment of col- 
legiate churches appeared to have many 
friends in the assembly. 

The other subjects discussed by this 
Congress were home missions and lay 
agency, foreign missions, synods of the 
Church and rural deans and diaconal 
chapters, church architecture and deco- 
rations, the collegiate system in large 
towns, the mutual relations of the Church 
in England and Ireland, free and open 
churches, the social hinderances to the 
spread of Christianity, the education of 
the clergy with special reference to the 
systematic cultivation of English com- 
position, public reading, and speaking; 
the aiding of the widows and orphans 
of poor clergy, the general question of 
education, church music, and a few 
minor topics. This is a larger budget 
of topics than any similar religious con- 
vention of Europe has ever discussed, 
and as most of them drew forth some 
very able addresses, the Church Con- 
gress is sure to secure the attention of 
all other religious denominations. We 
glean from the proceedings a few items 
which are of general interest. 

In the discussion on foreign missions, 
Canon Lyttleton suggested the estab- 
lishment of one or more professors in 
the universities, who should act as in- 
spectors of missions, their office being 
to ascertain, by personal inspection on 
the spot, the actual results in some se- 
lect area of the mission field, and report 
them fully. and impartially at home. Mr. 
Knight rejoiced over the step implied in 
the consecration of a negro bishop, and 
Canon Trevor strongly urged the im- 
portance of attending to the vast differ- 
ences which separated different heathen 
tribes and nations, and endeavoring to 
obtain a specific instead of a mere gen- 
eral preparation for our missionaries. 

The Rev. Canon Kennaway read a 
paper on the increase of the episcopate. 
Speaking of the onerous duties of the 
bishops, he said: When the population 
of England was 1,250,000, twenty-one 
bishops were not thought too many; 
when it had risen to 4,000,000 there 
were twenty-six bishops; but now they 
had only twenty-eight bishops for over 
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20,000,000 of people. Nearly all the 
speakers on the subject were agreed that 
the number of bishops should be in- 
creased, and various propositions were 
made. 

A very important discussion took 
place on the revival of synodical power, 
in which the present state of the courts 
of ecclesiastical appeal came under re- 
view. The Rev. Prebendary Trevor in- 
sisted that a bishop was as much bound 
to hold his diocesan synod as to per- 
form any other episcopal offices. Epis- 
copacy without a synod was neither 
apostolical nor catholic, and the plea of 
disuse was of no more validity than 
actual neglect of duty. The Rev. T. 
Lathbury referred to the position of con- 
vocation or general synod historically. 
Never did Parliament interfere with 
spiritual questions until they had been 
decided in convocation, and then only 
to add to their confirmation. The arti- 
cles of the Book of Common Prayer 
were settled by the synod, Parliament 
merely sanctioning the work of convo- 
cation. Dr. Pusey stated the aspect of 
the question as regarded in the light of 
all Church history. He said: 1. The 
synod was from the first the court of 
appeal for all who thought themselves 
unjustly condemned by their own bish- 
op. 2. The synod under further appeal 
in grave matters to the whole Church, 
was the place where the doctrine of 
the Church was affirmed against emerg- 
ent error. In England the synods ex- 
isted in the anciént British Church, were 
renewed when their Saxon forefathers 
were converted, survived the Norman 
conquest, and all the trouble, until 
Henry VIII., being merged in the Upper 
House of Convocation. When the late 
Dr. Bloomfield (Bishop of London) pro- 
posed the substitution of this court as 
the final’ court of appeal, his bill, with 
the whole weight of the then govern- 
ment against him, was only lost by a 
majority of twenty in the House of 
Lords. Dr. Pusey understood that an- 
other plan would be more favorably re- 
ceived, according to which the facts of 
the case should be adjudged solely by 
civil judges, but the doctrine of the 
Church, whereon any question should 
arise, should be laid down by the synod. 
_One of the most foolish and objec- 
tionable speeches at the Congress was 
made by a fanatical lay member, Mr. 
Henry Hoare. He spoke as a church- 
warden who had ten men in limbo who 
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would not pay their church-rates. He 
brought them before the magistrates in 
petty session, and got a conviction 
against them. Twelve had paid him, 
but ten others refused, and he had no 
doubt he should have to enter their 
houses and take their goods. Let the 
Church do her duty, and do what she 
could to bring all into her bosom, and 
all who would not come let them be 
guilty of schism. To the honor of the 
Church Congress it can be said, that 
the fanaticism of the speaker called 
forth strong marks of disapprobation. 


GERMANY. 


THE Cxurcn Dret.—The thirteenth 
meeting of the German Church Diet 
(Kirchentag) took place this year at Al- 
tenburg, the capital of the duchy of 
Saxe-Altenburg, from the 13th to the 
16th of September. The participation 
in it was again quite numerous, some 
eight hundred ministers and laymen from 
all parts of Germany being present. The 
Duke of Saxe-Altenburg afforded to the 
assembly likewise a great sympathy. 
The proceedings of the Church Diet are 
far from being so varied as those of the 
English Church congress. They were, 
in fact, confined, on the first and second 
“gre, to a discussion of the question, 

hat gain can the Evangelical Church 
derive from the recent works on the life 
of Jesus? and, on the third and fourth, 
to a report on the German Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and a discussion of the 
relation between Christianity and social 
life. 

About the 13th of September, Profes- 
sor Beyschlag of Halle opened the dis- 
cussion of the question, What profit can 
the Evangelical Church derive from the 
recent works on the life of Jesus? Among 
the latest representations of the life of 
Jesus, he said he should only take notice 
of Rénan’s and Strauss’s. He attaches 
little importance to the work of Schenkel, 
because the notice which this book has 
received in Germany was, in his opinion, 
chiefly to be attributed to the incongrui- 
ty of such a production with the station 
in the Church which its author occupied. 
He commenced his exposition by saying,, 
“The object of these books is to undeify 
Jesus Christ; but if Jesus is no longer 
very God and a man without sin, then, 
however finely you may talk about him, 
the heart of Christianity is taken out of 
it. Yet the Christian Church might ex- 
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tract great profit from these works. 
We are instructed by Church history 
that even the most subversive errors are 
leveled against weak and improvable 
points in the structure of the Church. 
Even the books of Rénan and Strauss 
cannot be explained from conscious ha- 
tred of Christ. If the Frenchman does 
not feel the moral blemishes which he 
affixes to our Lord, and if he yet stands 
in admiration before him, ought we to 
doubt the sincerity of that admiration ? 
If Strauss has never felt what the Saviour 
is to Christians, and if he yet discerns 
in Christ an appearance of the highest 
beauty, ought we to deny that a ray of 
the sun has shone upon him? And is 
not the astounding approval which the 
false representations have met with due 
in part to the Church’s not having suc- 
ceeded in representing aright the life of 
Jesus?” The scientific contemplation 
of the life of Jesus is the most recent of 
our theological disciplines, and it was 
forced upon evangelical theology first 
of all by her adversaries. The Church 
from the beginning subordinated the 
interest of the fact and history of the 
life of Christ to that of the doctrine or 
dogma, and the dogmatic development 
of the idea of Christ became, therefore, 
one-sided. Not taking hold of the vital 
unity, the Church obtained an arithmeg- 
{cal union of the divine and human na- 
ture, but not a human historical person. 
The works of Rénan and Strauss ob- 
tained such an influence, because they 
appear to afford us a genuine human 
history, such as we could not possibly 
get from orthodox principles. This is 
the point from which the Church has 
more to learn. The human and historic- 
al essence must be recognized in the 
life of Jesus: then will the image of 
Christ be present to men with such truth 
as it has never since the days of the 
apostles. This is the profit which the 
Church ought to derive from these 
works. 

Professor Beyschlag then dwelt on 
the scriptural account of the life of 
Jesus, vindicating especially his miracles 
and his sinless character. Sinlessness, 
he said, leads us to divinity, in which we 
must distinguish the union with God of 
his historical life, the parity with God of 
his glorified essence, and his derivation 
from God, and this in such a way that 
the two latter may follow the former. 
The historical union with God leads to 
@ conclusion relative to the prehistoric 
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existence. But the pre-existing person 
must not be conceived as a person that 
from all eternity has been realized, has 
proceeded from him, and attained to in- 
dependent existence before his face; but 
as ideally inhering in God, as the prin- 
ciple and the power of the universal cre- 
ation, and as a person first in the his- 
torical personality of Jesus of Nazareth. 
That which enters the hi¢tzricel narra- 
tive is the perfect material and capacity 
for representing the image of God in 
perfect purity. And if humanity is 
formed in the image of God, then the 
eternal type in God is the true man; 
and son of God and son of man are not 
two factors to be added together, but are 
congruous and identical. 

Another long essay on the life of Christ 
was read by Professor Kostlin, of Got- 
tingen, who also urged that the human 
and historical side of the life of Christ be 
emphasized. He concluded by saying, 
“Tn treating of the life of Jesus, let us 
be cautious of giving offense to the 
weak, but let us denounce that false 
delicacy which conceals the difficulties 
that God would have us to contend with. 
Let us, above all, place the totality of 
the person of Jesus before the eyes of 
the nation. 

Dr. Liebner, of Dresden, one of the vet- 
eran evangelical theologians of Germany, 
returned thanks for the discussion of 
this subject, in which the Kirchentag, 
he said, had stepped from the circum- 
ference to the center. The problem for 
the Church now was to compile a life of 
Jesus, in which full justice would be 
done to the human character of Jesus. 

Other addresses were made by Dr. E. 
de Pressensé, the editor of the Revue 
Chretienne of Paris, Dr. Tischendorf, of 
Leipzig, who pronounced a galling cen- 
sure on the romantic absurdities and 
profanities of Rénan’s book, Dr. Krum- 
macher, Dr. Dorner, and Dr. Hoffmann. 


AUSTRIA. 


PROTESTANT GENERAL Synop.—The 
first General Synods of the Lutheran 
and the Reformed Protestant Churches 
in the German and Slavic provinces of 
Austria was opened on the 22d of May, 
1864. The holding of such a synod is 
in itself a proof of the great progress 
which the principle of religious tolera- 
tion has made even in Roman Catholic 
countries; for never, during the preced- 
ing three centuries, had the government 
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of Austria been willing to concede to 

the members of the two great Protestant 

Churches the right to assemble in gen- 

eral synod, although in the second half 
of the sixteenth century Protestantism 

predominated in a considerable por- 

tion of the Austrian territory. The 

greater liberty which the Austrian Prot- 

estants now enjoy dates from the year 

1848, when the establishment of full re- 

ligious liberty was one of the chief de- 

mands of the progressive party, which 

the government found it necessary to 

concede even after the suppression of 
the revolution. An imperial letter of 
April 8, 1861, and a Church Constitu- 

tion of April 9, 1861, proclaimed by the 

government, provisionally regulated the 

affairs of the two great Protestaut 

Churches, (Lutheran and Reformed.) 

The Churches of Hungary were to have 

a constitution of their own, which they, 

however, refused to accept, claiming the 

right to retain their former Church con- 

stitution intact. The Lutherans and the 

Reformed of the combined German and 

Slavic crownlands were to have each a 

general synod, which was to revise the 

draft of Church constitution prepared by 

the government, and have hereafter the 

chief control of" the ecclesiastical affairs 

of the two Churches. The convocation 

of the first General Synod was delayed 

no less than three years, and did not 

take place until the 22d of May of the 

present year. The synods of both the 

Churches met in Vienna on the same 

day. Both synods passed a resolution 

to discuss such topics as are not of a 

strictly denominational character in joint 

session. The provisional draft of a 

Church constitution was adopted in all, 
its essential points. The synods are re- 

solved to present, conjointly, to the em- 

peror, the following memorial containing 

the chief demands of the Protestants of 
the empire : 


The General Synod protests: 1. Against 
the denomination of non-catholic, which 
is the term used in the decrees and ordi- 
nances of the political authorities to de- 
signate the adherents of the two Protest- 
ant confessions—the Augsburg and the 
Helvetian; 2. The § Sod demands that 
those obstacles which, in some parts of 
the monarchy, are still presented to the 
establishment of Protestant con ga 
tions, shall be removed; 8. That poe 
sellers shall be allowed to deal in Prot- 
estant books; 4. A community of ceme- 
teries; 5. The admission of Protestant 
pastors, as of priests, into houses of re- 
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tirement and charitable institutions, to 
exercise their functions in them; 6. The 
establishment of the equality of the Prot- 
estant and the Catholic festivals, in order 
that the authorities may be bound to pro- 
tect the festivals of the Protestants in 
the localities in which they are the most 
numerous; 7, The Synod protests against 
all interference by the subordinate polit- 
ical authorities in the affairs of the schools 
of the Protestant congregations; 8. It 
prepa against the ordinance which pro- 

ibits the children of Jews from fre- 
quenting Protestant, if there are Catholic 
schools in existence in the same locality ; 
as it also protests against the ordinance 
which forbids Catholic parents placing 
their children with Protestant foster-par- 
ents; 9. The General Synod advances . 
claims on the funds of the normal schools 
in favor of the Protestant schools ; 10.'It 
demands the admission of Protestant 
teachers in the medial Catholic schools ; 
11. The institution of Protestant cate- 
chists in the schools; 12. The incorpora- 
tion of the Protestant Theological faculty 
into the University of Vienna; 13. The 
representation of the Evangelical Church 
in the Diet and in the municipal council. 


The proceedings in both the General 
Synods were very harmonious. A union 
between the Lutheran and the Reformed 
Churches, as it has been consummated 
in several German countries, was not 
resolved upon, but both synods will con- 
tinue to meet simultaneously, and at the 
same place, and to deliberate on all sub- 
jects not strictly denominational in joint 
session. The nationality question, which 
produces so much trouble in the political 
life of Austria, led, on some questions, 
to a disagreement between the German 
majority of the synods and the Slavic 
minority, as the former did not think it 
possible to concede all the demands 
made by the latter. The hostility, how- 
ever, which prevails among different 
nationalities in the political assemblies 
of Austria, seems fortunately to have 
not yet sprung up in the General Synods. 


ROMAN OATHOLIO CHUROH, 
BELGIUM. 


THE CATHOLIC ConGREsS.—The Cath- 
olic Congress, held in 1863, at Malines, 
Belgium, was undoubtedly the greatest 
success which thus far has been ob- 
tained by any Roman Catholic assembly 
of the kind. A strong recommendation 
hy the pope and the bishops of the sev- 
eral countries which were represented 
at it would probably have sutficed to 
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secure for it an equal success in subse- 
quent years, and to make it the annual 
rendezvous of the leading Catholics of all 
Europe. This approval, however, has 
not only been withheld from it, but it is 
admitted by the Roman Catholic papers 
themselves, that the most remarkable 
feature of the congress, and which chiefly 
gained for its proceedings the attention 
of the world, the great speech of Count 
Montalembert on religious liberty, has 
called forth the censure of the pope. In 
consequence of this censure, Count 
Montalembert, as well as several other 
leaders of the liberal school of French 
Cathexicism, did not attend the congress 
this year, and their absence produced 
such a palpable difference in the charac- 
ter of the proceedings that even the Ro- 
man Catholic press has to admit that the 
congress of 1864 stands no comparison 
with that of 1863. The most important 
speech was this year made by Bishop 
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Dupanloup of Orleans; but, though not 
deficient in point of eloquence, it al- 
together failed to produce upon the 
world at large anything like the electric 
influence of the speech of the Count 
Montalembert. Among the prominent 
topics of discussion were the following: 
Edueation on Catholic Principles; the 
Benefits Conferred on the World by the 
Religious Orders; Protest against State 
Interference in Church Matters; a Bet- 
ter Observance of the Sabbath; the 
Opening of Popular Circulating Li- 
brdries. The Vicgmte de Kerchove de- 
signated as the most important work 
for the congress, “to constitute a real 
and permanent union among Catholics 
throughout the world, and to create a 
Catholic popular opinion which, where- 
ever the cause of Christianity is at stake, 
shall organize a pacific agitation through- 
out the whole Catholic family.” 





Art. VIII.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


Professor Hilgenfeld, of Jena, is the 
most prolific among the living writers of 
the Tiibingen school. To his numerous 
former works he has now added a 
“Monograph on Bardesanes,”’ the last 
of the Gnostics. (Bardesanes, der letzte 
Gnostikee. Leipsic, 1864.) Bardesanes 
is especially interesting on two accounts, 
as an ornament of the Court of Edessa, 
the first Christian kingdom in the world, 
and as the father of Syriac poetry. As 
a poet, his fame rested upon the one 
hundred and fifty psalms which, in im- 
itation of David, he composed for the 
edification of hiscountrymen. The pop- 
ularity of this work was immense, and 
when Ephraim Syrus subsequently re- 
placed it by another more agreeable to 
sound doctrine, he was compelled to as- 
sociate his orthodoxy with the heretical 
tunes to which the musical genius of his 
antagonist had given birth. None of 
Bardesanes’s psalms are preserved, and 
we only know that his metrical system 
was entirely of his own invention, and 
was based upon accent instead of quan- 
tity. Nor are any of his prose writings 
extant; a dialogue under his name, frag- 
ments of which have been preserved by 
Eusebius, being undoubtedly spurious, 





and chiefly derived from the recognitions 
of the pseudo-Clement. 


The Life of Jesus by Schenkel, Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Heidelberg, and 
President of the Ecclesiastical Seminary 
in'the same city, has produced a great 
commotion among the evangelical clergy 
of the Grand Duchy of Baden. The Su- 
preme Church Council has been petition- 
ed by over one hundred and seventeen 
clergymen, to remove the author of the 
work from the presidency of the semin- 
ary, in which every candidate for the 
ministry in the State Church has to pass 
at least one year. To this petition the 
Supreme Council replied, on the 17th 
of August, that the ministers of Protes- 
tant Churches have not only the right, 
but the duty, to subject the doctrines of 
their Churches again and again to new 
investigations; that the work of Schen- 
kel does not attack the fundamental 
truths of Christianity, and that they can 
only blame the protest of the one hund- 
red and seventeen clergymen and the 
manner in which it has been circulated 
among the people. 


Professor Dozy, of Leyden, Holland, 
one of the most distinguished Oriental- 
ists in Europe, has published a very 1- 
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teresting work on “The Israelites at 
Mecca from the time of David until the 
fifth century of ourera.” He maintains 
that the Jewish tribe of Simeon left 
Palestine during the reign of Saul, 
moved southward, settled in Mecca, and 
there introduced the “Pilgrim Festi- 
val.” If this assertion should prove 
true it would shed an entirely new light 
on the Jewish elements of the Koran 
and the Mohammedan religion. Hitherto 
it has not been believed that the Pilgrim 
Festival and the worship of the Kaaba 
and the Black Stone were of Jewish 
origin, but Dozy vindicates these and 
other portions of the Islam to the Jews. 
The name of the author is a sufficient 
guarantee that his opinions are not wild 
speculations, but keen investigations 
based upon extensive learning. 


Dr. Kahnis has recently published the 
second volume of his Dogmatics, under 
the separate title, The Church Creed in 
its historical development, (Der Kirchen- 
glaube Historichgenetisch Dargestelit. Leip- 
zig, 1864.) The author was formerly 
looked upon as one of the pillars of the 
old High Church Lutheran party, but the 
first volume of his Dogmatics contained 
several statements which brought upon 
him the charge of having deviated from 
the fundamental tenets of evangelical 
doctrines. In the preface to the second 
volume Dr. Kahnis reviews the opinions 
expressed about his book by the leading 
theologians of the Lutheran and other 
ecclesiastical parties. We give a few 
extracts from this review, as it is an in- 
teresting contribution to the present 
state of theological parties in Germany. 


On the same day (says Dr. Kahnis) on 
which an orthodox theologian of great 
reputation as a writer on Dogmatics, ex- 
pressed to me his joy at the combination 
of evangelical sentiments and truth-lov- 
ing science to be found in my work, I 
read in the Zvangelical Church of Heng- 
stenberg that I was on the point of a 
tatizing from Christianity. To defend 
myself against a charge which was sure 
to be read by many thousands, I publish- 
ed the pamphlet, ‘‘ Testimony on the 
F undamental Truths of Protestantism 


against Dr, ee eee 


von den grund wahrheiten 


mus, 1862.) I had not yet finished this 
pamphlet, when Dr. Dieckhoff, (old Lu- 
theran, Professor at the University of 
Rostock, ) commenced his series of articles 
against me, which are written in a tone 
80 unworthy and so destitute of ability, 
that they fg the greatest offense, not 
only outsi 
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therans, but also within. Of the same 
stripe was the pamphlet of a Lutheran 
astor of Russia, published at Dorpat: 
PMeditationen eines Lutherischen Pastor 
uber die Dogmatik des Dr. Kahnis, 1863.) 

This pamphlet did, however, not meet 
with general approval in the Lutheran 
Church of Russia, although this Church 
is firmly attached to the old doctrinal 
standards of Lutheranism, and it 
was especially opposed by Dr. Berkholz, 
the editor of one of the papers of the 
Lutheran Church of Russia. A large 
portion of the Lutheran press joined in 
condemning the work of Dr. Kahnis, 
without, however, specifying the doc- 
trines to which they objected. When 
the first excitement was over, two dis- 


‘tinguished Lutheran scholars opposed 


the views of Dr. Kahnis in a worthy 
and scientific manner; Dr. Héleman, 
(Professor at Leipsic,) in his work on 
the “ Unity of the two Accounts of Cre- 
ation, (Nachweis der Einheit der beiden 
Schopfungsberichte Genesis, chap. i un 
ii. Leipzig, 1862,) and Dr. Delitzsch, 
(Professor at Erlangen,) in his pamphlet, 
Fiir und Wider Dr. Kahnis, (For and 
Against Dr. Kahnis, 1863.) Dr. Delitzsch, 
who is one of the foremost exegetical 
scholars of Germany, and a prominent 
champion of the theory of verbal inspi- 
ration, recognizes in the work of Dr. 
Kahnis a spirit of thorough investigation 
and some remarkable results, although 
he censures his (Kahnis’s) views of in- 
spiration and of several Christian doc- 
trines, in particular his opinion about 
the subordination of the Son to the 
Father. Dr. Kahnis persists in claiming 
Luther as an opponent of verbal inspira- 
tion, and refers for a proof of this opin- 
ion to the work of Dr. Késtlin, on the 
“Theology of Luther.” Finally, he in- 
fers from the preface written by the 
venerable Dr. Nitzsch, to the Manual of 
Introduction into the Scriptures by the 
late Professor Bleek, that this distin- 
guished theologian is far from condemn- 
ing the views advanced by him. 


Professor Huber, of Munich, has writ- 
ten a work on the Idea of Immortality, 
(Die Idee der Unsterblichkeit. Munich, 
1864,) in which he refutes, from the 
standpoint of philosophy, the attacks of 
the recent pantheistic and materialistic 
literature upon the doctrine of personal 
or individual immortality. 


A new work on Church Constitution 
has been published by Dr. Amen, a cler- 
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gyman of |the State Church of Prussia, 
under the title, “Fundamental Princi- 
ples of the Evangelical Church Consti- 
tution.” (Grundbesti: gen der Evan- 
gelischen Kirchenverfassungen. Gotha, 
1864.) The author’ is of opinion that in 
the constitution of the Evangelical 
Churéh the idea of the universal priest- 
hood ought to be more fully carried 
through than is usually the case. Pro- 
ceeding from this fundamental idea, he 
demands that no member of the Church 
be excluded from an active participation 
in the ecclesiastical affairs of the Church; 
that all offices of the Church be strictly 
regarded as offices of love, which require 
the free consent of the members of the 
Church; that the conscience of the 
teachers of the Church should not be 
fettered by external formulas; and that 
the evangelical Church must always be 
regarded as including every society which 
believes in justification through Jesus 
Christ. 

Dr. Hefele, one of the ablest Catholic 
Church historians now living, and author 
of the best History of Ecclesiastical 
Councils, has commenced the publica- 
tion of a Collection of Essays, published 
by him in the Theologische Quartalschrift 
of Tubingen, of which he is one of the 
editors. Some of the essays contained 
in the first volume, which has been pub- 
lished, are critical, as those on Tertullian 
and Athenagoras; others are designed 
to clear up obscure and controverted 
matters, such as the introduction of ce- 
libacy among the clergy ; some are his- 
torical; and two of the most interesting 
are devoted to the Russian and the 
Greek Churches. A second volume is 
to follow, which will chiefly relate to ec- 
clesiastical archeology and _ liturgies. 
(Beitriige zur Kirchengeschichte, Archeo- 
logie and Liturgik, vol. 1. Tubingen, 
1864.) 

A new volume of the Biblical Com- 
mentary to the Old Testament, by Keil 
and Delitzsch, has been published, con- 
taining the Commentary to the Books of 
Samuel, by Keil. Biblischer Commentar 
tiber das Alte Testament. Leipzig.) 


An important work on the “ History 
of the Ecclesiastical Separation Between 
the East and the West from its First Begin- 
ning until the Present Times,” has been 
commenced by Dr. A. Pichler, lecturer 
on (Roman Catholic) theology at the 
University of Munich. The first vol- 
ume, containing the “ Byzantine Church,”’ 
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has just been published. The spirit and 
scope of the work may be seen from the 
following words in the preface: “My 
work offers the first attempt at a com- 
plete history of the ecclesiastical separa- 
tion between the Hast and the West. 
The separation of the two Churches, the 
Latin and the Greek, exercised upon the 
whole development of Europe in an ec- 
clesiastical and poiitical, as well as sci- 
ientific and moral point of view, a pow- 
erful influence, which on the whole is 
scarcely inferior to that of Protestantism, 
The correct answer of the two ques- 
tions, Who is guilty of the origin of this 
separation? and why have the numerous 
attempts at effecting a reconciliation 
failed? is therefore of great importance, 
not only for the theologian, but for the 
historian and for every educated man. 
The common opinion that the overbear- 
ingness and the stolid obstinacy of the 
orientals was the cause of the one and 
of the other, appears to me to be insufii- 
cient for any earnest thinker. I deemed 
it necessary to consider the separation 
of the Greek Church in connection with 
the history of the papacy, its rights and 
the doctrines which in the course of time 
prevailed respecting it, and the history 
of the European states in general. Ihave 
thus obtained the result that the West 
(the Roman Catholic Church) is also not 
free from a share in the guilt respecting 
the origin and the perpetuation of this 
schism.” 


The fifth volume of the “ Theological 
Lectures of the late Dr. Neander,’”’ pub- 
lished by Dr. J. Miiller, contains Nean- 
der’s Lectures on the History of Christian 
Ethics, published by Dr. Erdman. (Ne 
ander’s Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte 
der Christlichen Ethik. Berlin.) 


Dr. Winer’s Chaldee Reader, consist- 
ing of selections from the Targum of 
the Old Testament, with notes and a 
dictionary, has been thoroughly revised 
by Dr. First, of the University of Leip- 
sic. (Chalddisches Lesebuch. Leipzig.) 


FRANCE. 

“French Society and English Society 
in the Sixteenth Century.” (La Societe 
Francaise et la Societe Anglaise au Dia 
Hujitieme Siecle) is the title of an import- 
ant new work by Cornelis De Witt, a 
son-in-law of M. Guizot. M. De Witt, 
like Guizot, shows himself penetrated 
with Christian principles, and vindicates 
to religion the important position in 80- 
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ciety which so many historians are only 
too ready to ignore. The following ex- 
tract will give some idea of the views 
of this author: 


The disastrous political and economi- 
cal effects of the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes have frequently been set forth, 
but too little has been said of the deplor- 
able consequences which it has had upon 
the moral and religious state of society. 
It lies in the nature of Protestantism to 
exercise by its presence a vivifying influ- 
ence upon even those who accuse it, with 
the greatest bitterness, of bowing only to 
the sovereign authority of the state. The 
principle of free inquiry sets in motion 
and keeps wide awake the very spirits 
who combat it as a principle of revolution 
andanarchy. It leads them, they may 
be willing or not, to study the liberty 
which they attack and the authority 
which they defend. It induces them to 
render to themselves an account of the 
faith, and to conform their lives to it. It 
imparts to their faith a more personal. 
more rational, more energetical, more 
efficient character. Protestantism is a 
stimulant of which the Catholic Church 
in France, during the eighteenth century, 
stood greatly in need, and which was 
wanting to it through the fault of Louis 
XIV. The weakening of Catholicism in 
France dates from the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. At the same time, 
while it caused the Churck to disarm, 
and to become absorbed in internal quar- 
rels of the most illiberal character, it fur- 
nished terrible weapons against her to 
the unbelievers, and deprived her of a 
valuable auxiliary in her struggle against 
materialism. It delivered her, inert, un- 

opular, and divided, to the plows of the 
reethinkers, The system of religious 
coercion had in France the effect to par- 
alyze Protestantism, to weaken and bring 
into ridicule Jansenism, to make the 
Jesuits odious, the priests indifferent, 
the philosophers fanatical, and the coun- 
try philosophical. 


M. De Witt borrows the following 
anecdote from Saint Simon. Louis XIV. 
having asked the Duke of Orleans whom 
he took with him into Spain, the duke 
mentioned Pontpertius. ‘‘ How, my neph- 
ew?” replied the king, excited, “ the son 
of that lady who followed Arnault to the 
end? the Jansenist? I do not wish 
that.” “Sire,” replied the Duke of Or- 
leans, “I do not know what his mother 
has done, but as for the son being a 
Jansenist, he does not even believe in 
God.” “Ts it possible?” answered the 
king, “and you assure me of it. If that 
1s so there is no harm in it; you may 
take him with you.” The people at the 
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court and in the city laughed much at it, 
and the greatest freethinkers wondered 
how far the Jesuits were carried by their 
fanaticism. The saying is worthy of a 
monarch who could not endure the here- 
tics in his kingdom, and who had so 
much vice at his court. But the most 
culpable were the first to be punished. 
When the Jesuits were expelled from 
France in 1762 (says Mr. De Witt) a 
malignant joy was manifested through- 
out the country. People remembered 
their persecutions, and they themselves 
admitted that they were stoned with the 
stones of Port Royal, which they had 
destroyed under Louis XIV. 


An interesting work on the “ Rela- 
tions between Church and State” has 
recently been published by M. Franck, 
a Jew, and Professor at the College de 
France. The views of Mr. Franck are 
generally applauded by the Protestant 
papers of France. The author estab- 
lishes the rights of individual conscience 
and those of the association formed to 
profess in common a religious faith. His 
views are especially interesting, as the 
fact of his being a Jew makes him an 
entirely impartial observer of the com- 
bats between the Christian Churches and 
the State. Mr. Franck defends with re- 
markable vigor the need of a religious 
faith and of the liberty of all the Church- 
es, by showing that the progress of the 
human mind and the autonomy of con- 
science are neither destroyed nor com- 
promised by religion, as long as the 
latter lays no claim to a civil and politi- 
cal authority, and does not seek to im- 
pose its belief upon others. (La Phi- 
losophie du Droit Ecclesiastique, des Rap- 
ports de la Religion et de Etat.) 


One of the most important publica- 
tions which has been called forth by the 
tercentenary of the death of Calvin is a 
collection of the Correspondence of the 
French Reformers, under the title Cor- 
respondence des Reformateurs dans les pays 
de la Langue Frangaise, par A. L. Her- 
minjard. The work, which is to be 
published at Geneva, will consist of from 
eight to ten volumes, of about five hund- 
red pages each, and will aim at a com- 
pleteness which is but rarely reached by 
works of this kind. The editor has col- 
lected more than four thousand letters 
and documents, many of which have 
never before appeared in print, and he 
hopes to add considerably to this num- 
ber while his work is going througa 
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the press. It will not only embrace the 
correspondence of men like Calvin, Fa- 
rel, Vienet, and Beza, but in general of all 
who took an active part in the reforma- 
tion in the countries of the French lan- 
guage during the period from 1512 to 
1565. Every single folio is to be fur- 
nished with a brief summary and his- 
torical and biographical notes. 

The relation of the Christian Church 
to Slavery is a subject which is now fre- 
quently discussed in Europe also, in con- 
sequence of the profound interest awak- 
ened in the subject by our war. A new 
work on the subject has been published 
in France, under the title “The Church 
and Slavery,” by Armand Riviere. The 
author traces the history of the relation 
of the Church to the classes living in 
involuntary servitude during ten cen- 
turies. He charges the Church with 
having done little or nothing toward 
promoting emancipation. 

The question of the unity of the hu- 
man races has been recently the subject 
of an animated discussion among the 
scholars of France. The unity has es- 
pecially been defended with great talent 
by M. de Quatrefages, while the contra- 
ry opinion, the plurality, has found a de- 
fender in G. Pouchet. (De la Pluralité 
des Races Humaines.) 

The number of translations from En- 
glish and German into French seems to 
increase. We notice among the last 
translations from R. W. Emerson, Sallet, 
and Feuerbach. (Emerson, Les Lois de 
la vie. Trad. par Xavier Eyma. L. Feu- 
= ee ~eragge ea ; 

igion. ad. par Joseph . Sallet, 
Ewangile. Trad. par Desti.) 

A member of the order of the Jesuits, 
Carayon, has published a Bibliographi- 
cal History of his Order, or a Catalogue 
of Works relating to the History of the 
Jesuits from their origin to our days. 
(Bibliographie Historique de la Com- 
pagnie de Jesus.) 

The number of assailants of Biblical 
Christianity in France has received a 
dangerous addition by the publication 
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of anew work by Michelet, entitled the 
“Bible of Humanity.” M. Michelet 
has acquired a reputation among the 
scholars of France by his former scien- 
tific works, and is a member of the 
French Academy. At the same time he 
is very popular among the masses of the 
people, among whom his latest works 
on “Love,” on “ Woman,” and others, 
have had a very large circulation. In 
his new works M. Michelet preaches a 
kind of mystic naturalism. He under- 
takes to draw a brief outline of the his- 
tory of religion from a scientific point 
of view, and, as usual in the writings 
of Michelet, the greatest brilliancy is 
found by the side of the greatest con- 
fusion. His attacks on Christianity are 
much more violent and sweeping than 
those of Rénan, and historical truth and 
probability are outraged by him much 
more than by the latter. 


The literary contest between the or- 
thodox and the rationalistic schools of 
French Protestantism is carried on with 
great briskness. Among the latest 
pamphlets on the subject are the follow- 
ing: “ What is Christianity without 
Doctrines and without Miracles?” by 
N. Poulain; ‘‘ Our Christianity and our 
Good Right,” three letters to Mr. Pou- 
lain, by A. Reville, one of the most 
gifted representatives of the Rationalist- 
ic School; “ Reply to the Three Letters 
of Mr. Albert Reville on the New The- 
ology,” by N. Poulain; and the “ Doc- 
trine of the New School,” according to 
Reville, A. Coquerel, and Colani. 


A new work on the Holy Land has 
just been published by E. de Pressensé, 
the learned editor of the Revué Chreti- 
enne. (Le Pays de UVEvangile. Notes 
d’un Voyage en Orient.) M. Pressensé 
undertook this journey chiefly for the 
purpose of preparing himself the better 
for writing a work on the Life of Jesus 
against Renan. Two introductory chap- 
ters .of the book treat, first, of the pil- 
grimages and journeys in the Holy Land; 
and, secondly, of the great geographical 
divisions of Palestine. 
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ART. IX.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN AND THEOLOGICAL Review. October, 1864, 
(New York.)—1. Ebionitism and the Christianity of the Sub-Apostolic 
Age. 2. The Fundamental Properties of Style. 3. The Indian Tribes 
and the Duty of Government to them. 4. Religious Influence of Col- 
leges. 5. Ecclesiastical Cope and Foreign Missions, 6. Diffi- 
culties of Revelation. 7. The Ancient Schools of Ireland. 


BrBLIcAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON Review. October, 1864. (Phila- 
delphia.)—1, Man’s Mental Instincts. 2. The Russian Church. 3. Mod- 
ern Philology. 4. Lange’s Theological and Homiletical Commentary. 
5. Whedon and Hazard on the Will. 


BrsuiotHECA Sacra, October, 1864, (Andover, Mass.)}—1. The New 
Analytic of Logical Forms, 2. The Bearing of Modern Scientific The- 
ories on the Fundamental Truths of Religion. 8. Authorship of the 
Pentateuch. 4, Palestine and the Desert, Past’ and Present. 5. Is 
Theology an Improvable Science? 6. Theology of the Modern Greek 
Church. 7%. God the Supreme Disposer and Moral Governor, 8. The 
Brethren of Christ. 


DaNvILLE Review, September, 1864. (Danville, Ky.)—1. Conflicts of 
Revelation and Science: The Science of the Bible Phenomenal. 2. The 
Borrowing of Jewels from the Egyptians. 3. Treason, Slavery, Loyalty, 
in Kentucky. 4. The Past Course and Present Duty of Kentucky. 
5. The Peace Panic—Its Authors and Objects. 


EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY REvIEw, October, 1864, (Gettysburgh, Pa.)— 
1. The Wisdom of the World and of the Church Compared. 2. Instruc- 
tion in Christian Doctrine according to the System of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church; by John Henry Kurtz, D.D. 3. The Study of the 
Ancient Classics. 4. The German Language. 5. Reminiscences of 
Deceased Lutheran Ministers. 6. Precious Stones. 7% The Lord’s 
Supper. 8. Catechization. 9. The Mystical Union. 10, Responsibilities 
of the American Citizen. 


FREEWILL Baptist QUARTERLY, October, 1864, (Dover, N. H.)—1. Educa- 
tion for the Ministry. 2. The Anglo-Saxon Church. 38. The Support of 
the Ministry. 4. The Doctrine of Divine Providence. 5. Education in 
the Freewill Baptist Denomination. 6. Abolition of the British Slave- 
Trade. 7. Lady Huntingdon. 


New ENGLANDER, October, 1864. (New Haven.)—1. The Oonflict with 
Skepticism and Unbelief. Fourth Article: Recent Discussions upon: 
the Origin of the First Three Gospels, 2. The Sermons of John Huss, 
8. A Century of English Parties. 4. The American Cavaliers. 5. The 
Revival of Letters in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Part I— 
To the Middle of Century XV. 6. Southern Evangelization. 


NIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, October, 1864. (Boston.)—1, A Look into 
the Age of Man. 2. Condemnation of Universalism, 8. The Pre- 
existence of Jesus Christ. 4. Rome, Paganism, and the Church. 5. John 
Wesley. 6. Universalism; Its Relation to Politics, 7. General Review: 
Education and the Pulpit—The Church of England Controversy—Inter- 
esting Antiquities—Faith and Works—Anastasis, Resurrection. : 
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English Re Vil Ws. 


BrivrisH AND FOREIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW, October, 1864. (London.)— 
1. St. Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland. 2. The Christian Church and 
Social Improvement. 3. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 4. Bishop 
M’ Kenzie and African Missions. 5. Relics of the Glacial Epoch in North 
Britain. 6. Dr. Newman. 7. Authorship of the Pentateuch. 8, Bibli- 
cal and Miscellaneous Intelligence. 9. German Theological Literature. 


British QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1864. (London.)—1. William the 
Conqueror. 2. Hansell’s Greek Testament. 3. The Dolomite Mountains. 
4. Chevalier’s Mexico. 5. Our Foreign Policy. 6. Charles Knight’s 
Personal Recollections. 7. Mind and Brain, 8. Tennyson’s Poetry. 
9. Projected Reforms in Germany. 10. Epilogue on Affairs. 


CuristiIAN REMEMBRANCER, October, 1864. (London.)—1. The Influence 
of the Ancien Régime on Modern France. 2. Trinity College, Toronto. 
3. Father Mathew. 4. Subscription to F@mularies. 5. Life and Cor- 
respondence of Theodore Parker. 6. Mr. Scrivener’s Edition of Codex 
Bez. 7. Voices from Rome—Dr. Manning. 8. The Filioqgue Controversy. 


EpinsurGH Review, October, 1864. (New York: reprint.)—1. Angus. 
2. Coniferous Trees. 3. Archbishop Whately. 4. Co-operative Societies 
in 1864, 5. French Anti-Clerical Novels. 6. Man and Nature. 7. Weber’s 
Life of Marshal Saxe. 8. Robert Browning’s Poems. 9. The Five-Year- 
Old Parliament, 


JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE AND BreuicaL Recorp, October, 1864. 
(London.)—1, Israel in Egypt. 2. The Tree of Life. From the German 
of Dr. Piper. 3. The Parable of the Rich Manand Lazarus, 4. Analogy 
between the Apocalypse of the Old Testament and that of the New. 
5. The Decipherment of Cuneiform Inscriptions Described and Tested. 
6. A Rational View of Hebrew Chronology. 7. Selections from the 
Syriac. No. If; The Encomium of the Martyrs. By Eusebius of 
Cesarea, English Translation, 8. Dr. M’Neece’s University Sermons. 


LONDON QUARTERLY Review, October, 1864. (New York: reprint.)— 
1. Cochin-China and Cambodia. 2. Workmen’s Benefit Societies, 3. Raw- 
don Brown’s Venetian State Papers. 4, Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible. 5. Sanitary State of the Army in India. 6, Life of Lock- 
hart. 7. Photography. 8. Law Reform, 9. Dr. Newman’s Apologia. 


LONDON QUARTERLY REviEw, (Wesleyan,) October, 1864. (London.)— 
1. Laws and Penalties. 2. Our British North American Colonies, 
3. Calvin and the Reformation. 4. Madame de Sévigné and her 
Friends, 5. Life in Java. 6. Mr. Kingsley and Dr, Newman. 7. Enoch 
Arden. 8. Mr. Trevelyan on India. 9, Mialler’s Lectures on Language. 
10. The Recent Methodist Conference. 


NATIONAL Review, November, 1864. (London.)—1. Presidential Govern- 
ment. 2. Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning; or, Pure, Ornate, and 
Grotesque Art in English Poetry. 38. Modern Editions of the Greek 
Testament Considered, including the State of the Text and its Inter- 
pretation. 4. The Russian Version of the Crimean War. 5. Statesman- 
ship in Constitutional Countries. 6. On the Relation of the Pauline 
Epistles to the Historical Books of the New Testament. 7. Madame de 
Sevigné. 8. The Functions of Criticism at the Present Time. 9. The 
Crisis of Faith. 10. Public Schools. 


























Others of the higher Periodicals. 


German Reviews. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal of Scien- 
tific Theology. 1864. Fourth Number.)—1. Sprecet, Johannes Poltius. 
2. TosiER, Essay on the Epistle to the Hebrews, according to the Codex 
Sinaiticus. 3. Pu. BurtTMann, Some Peculiarities of the Codex Sinaiti- 
cus in the New Testament, especially in the Gospels. 4. L. Paut, 
Reply to an article of Professor Hilgentfeld on the Resurrection of Christ. 
5. FRANK, The Free-Thinker, Johann Philipp Treiber. 6. A. BuTTMANN, 
The work of K. H. A. Lipsius on the Greek of the New Testament. 
7. HILGENFELD, The New Critical School of Tibingen. 

For some time the Journal of Scientific Theology has carried on a 
controversy on the Resurrection of Christ. Though, in general, 
the organ of the negative school, and counting among its contribu- 
tors men like Strauss and Zeller, the journal admitted some time 
ago an article in defense of the real Resurrection of Christ from the 
pen of an orthodox theologian, L. Paul. This called forth a 
rejoinder from D. F. Strauss, and a brief resumé of the controversy 
from the pen of the editor of this journal, Professor Hilgenteld, 
who, though admitting the correctness of some of the arguments 
used by L. Paul against Strauss, declared himself in the main, 
as was to be expected, for Strauss. In this last number L. Paul 
again replies to Professor Hilgenfeld. 

The last article refers to the exegetical works of an able Roman 
Catholic theologian, Professor Aberle of Tubingen, who in a series 
of books and articles has endeavored to prove that the four 
Gospels were not written for the sole purpose of leaving to the 
Church an account of the life of the Saviour, but that each of the 
Gospels was called forth by special external circumstances, and 
that this explains a great many of the difficulties which negative 
theologians of the school of Strauss have found in the sacred 
records. Professor Hilgenfeld combats most of the arguments 


advanced by Professor Aberle. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR HistoriscHe THEOLOGIE. (Journal of Historical Theol- 
ogy. Fourth Number. 1864,)—1. Nrppoip, Davis Joris, of Delft. His 
Life, his Doctrine, and his Sect. (Second Article.) 

This second article gives the labors of Joris, at Basle, when he 

lived under the name of David of Briigge. The relations of Joris 

to Menno, Schwenkfeld, and other Reformers, gives to some por- 
tions of his history a general interest. The author then traces 
the history of the sect founded by Joris at Basle, in Holland, in 

Frisia, in Holstein. At the conclusion of the article the author 

acknowledges the receipt of some corrections and additions to his 

first article from Professor Scheffer, in Amsterdam, and expresses 
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the hope that Professor Scheffer, who, he says, has a more extens- 
ive knowledge of the Baptist movements of the Sixteenth Century 
than any other man living, may soon publish his work on the 
“ History of Anabaptism.” 


> 
oo 





French Reviews. 


Revvr pes Devx Monors.—Jduly 15.—3. A. D’Assrer, The Brazilian 
Eldorado. 5. RevittueE, The Origin of the New Testament. 6. FR. 
LENORMANT, Greece since the Revolution of 1862. 7. JANET, The Philo- 
sophical Crisis and the Spiritualistic Ideas, (First article. The Crit- 
ical School.) 10. Mazanpg, Spain and Peru. 

Aug. 1.—4. E. De Lave.eyg, Belgium and the Actual Crisis. The Liberal 
Party and the Catholic Party. 6. L. Reysaup, The Cultivation of Cot- 
ton in Algeria. 7. JANET, The Philosophical Crisis and the Spiritual- 
istic Ideas. (Second article. Positivism and Idealism.) 

Aug. 15.—3. Burnzy, Australia, its Physical History and its Colonization. 
5. Srwon, Female Primary Instruction in France. 6. LAN@EL, Pythag- 
oras, his History and Doctrine. 

Sept. 1.—1. AmMepge Turerky, Roman History in the Fourth and Fifth 
Centuries, (First article.) The Christian Society at Rome and the 
Roman Emigration to the Holy Land. 38. Esqurros, England and En- 
glish Life. (Twenty-fifth article.) 4. Ca. De Remusat, Church and 
State. 

Sept. 15.—2. KuaczKo, Poland and Denmark. 4. Lrrrrg, Essays on the 
Middle Ages. The History of Literature and Fine Arts in France dur- 
ing the Fourteenth Century. 

Oct. 1.—2. Recivs, History of the War in the United States. The Two 
Last Years of the Great American Conflict. 3. KiaczKo, Poland and 
Denmark. (Second article.) 5. St. Marc Grrarpin, The Origin of 
the Eastern Question. Western Society after the Crusades. 

Oct. 15.—4. Cx. De Remvsat, The Political Situation in France. 5. CH. 
LrevequR, The Philosophy of the Spirit, its Defenders and Opponents. 
6. BuERzy, Australia, its Physical History and its Colonization. 


Tue two articles in the numbers of July 15, and August 1, on the 
philosophical crisis in France, are a very interesting review of the 
recent philosophical literature of France. Their author, Professor 
Janet, of Paris, is well known as one of the foremost representa- 
tives of the “Spiritualistic” school of French philosophers, who 
firmly hold to the belief in a personal God and the immortality of 
the soul. Professor Janet passes in review four of the most im- 
portant adversaries of the Spiritualistic school, namely, Taine, 
( Philosophes Frangais au dix-neuvieme siécle,) Rénan, (the author 
of the Life of Jesus, who explained his philosophical views more 
fully in an article of the Revue des Deux Mondes of October 15, 
1863,) Littré, (preface to the new edition of the works of Auguste 
Comte,) and Vacherot, (De la Metaphysique et de la Science.) 
The first article treats of Taine and Rénan as the representatives 
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of the critical school. Both claim to be disciples of Hegel; but 
their systems are widely different. Professor Janet thus character- 
izes their differences: “The philosophy of Taine I would call a 
philosophy of fact, and that of Rénan a philosophy of the phenom- 
enon. I might be asked, What difference do you establish between 
a fact and a phenomenon? A faet, according to my opinion, is in 
some way a fixed, precise, determined phenomenon, having out- 
lines that one can lay hold of and describe. It involves a kind of 
stability. A phenomenon is a fact in motion, a transition from one 
fact to another; a fact which from moment to moment is trans- 
forming itself. Starting from this definition I would say that 
Taine is particularly interested in facts, and Rénan in phenomena. 
The former is fond of emphasized individual description. He likes 
one fact to be distinct from the other. He strains the differences, 
makes them prominent. Such precision appears to Rénan con- 
trary to the nature of things; for him everything that is precise is 
false ; every definition is a compromise. There is no precise and 
determined fact, but only insensible transitions from one phenom- 
enon to another, and as these transitions are imperceptible in the 
case of particular phenomena, they can only be observed on a 
large scale, and it therefore becomes necessary to study the gen- 
eral phenomena, the whole, the mass, Hence Rénan’s preference 
for generalizing. Taine is especially interested in individuals; he 
is fond of writing monographs. Rénan rarely stops at the de- 
scription of a particular fact; he prefers the changes, the vicissi- 
tudes, the revolutions in human affairs, Taine prefers modern and 
civilized periods; the society of France in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Rénan likes primitive societies, the obscure 
and subterranean sources of civilization, those primitive races 
whose history is only known by the languages which were spoken 
by them. Rénan is fond of studying the embryogeny of the hu- 
man race, Taine its physiology, and especially its pathology. 
From all these reasons Rénan is not so opposed as Taine to the 
recognition of immaterial and metaphysical causes. As he shrinks 
from everything too clear and determined, Materialism appears to 
him a false doctrine; its pretended clearness is the very thing 
that is repulsive to him. Rénan is thus led to the recognition of 
the existence of a certain mysterious something. Call this “ some- 
thing ” Soul, God, Moral Order, and you have again a new Spirit- 
ualism, which will be but slightly distinguished from the old one. 
For Mr. Taine, on the contrary, there is no mysterious something. 
He recognizes only two faculties, sensation and abstraction. Ev- 
erything that is not a phenomenon perceived by the senses, or an 
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abstract notion expressed by words, is nothing. Sometimes his 
imagination soars up when he thinks of the totality of phenomena, 
and he speaks of nature with the enthusiasm of Lucretius. But 
nature in these instances is for him only a word which represents 
the sum of the perceived or imagined phenomena. The system of 
Taine is mechanism and fatality ; that of Rénan transformation and 
motion. These two ideas are both lost in the common idea of an 
absolute phenomenism. For both, nature is only a great phenom- 
enon, which is incessantly transforming; humanity, one of the 
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incidents in this transformation; the individual, an incident in this 
incident. The conception of the soul entirely vanishes; it is noth- 
ing but the complex product of an incalculable number of anterior 
phenomena. Sometimes they appear to admit something beyond 
this series of transformations. Taine calls it “ Law;’’ Rénan, “ The 
Infinite” or “ The Ideal ;” but these ideas play so obscure a part 
in their systems that it is difficult to catch their exact meaning, 
and we may look upon them rather as concessions to habit than as 
genuine scientific principles. 

Mr. Littré is well known as the chief living representative of 
the School of Positive Philosophy established by Auguste Comte. 
Mr. Littré protests against the confounding of the Positive 
Philosophy with Materialism, and insists that Positivism is disin- 
terested in all speculative schools, in Materialism as much as in 
Spiritualism. But Professor Janet easily shows that with regard 
to the fundamental doctrines of the Spiritualistic philosophy, the 
existence of God and the soul, the Positivists occupy the same 
ground as the Materialists. 

Professor Janet pays a high compliment to the fourth adversary 
of the Spiritualistic school, whom he reviews and refutes—Vach- 
erot. He calls him the most distinguished and strongest among 
the independent spirits who during the last ten years have sought 
their way outside of the beaten track of philosophy. ‘ His style,” 
he says, “is free, pure, noble, and ideal. In reading his remark- 
able work, we feel that we are in the domain not of imagination 
but of science. It is not a voluntary, premeditated, insidious 
aggression, having for its object the establishment of a new power 
upon the ruins of a former power ; it is a pure and sincere research, 
controlled by conscience and dictated by understanding.” Vach- 
erot, our reviewer says, is not an unconditional enemy of Spirit- 
ualism. Having for a long time belonged himself to the Spiritual- 
istic school, he has preserved some of its essential principles. With 
the Spiritualistic philosophers he admits that psychology is the basis 
of metaphysics. He also admits that the soul is not a result or a 
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comp@und, but that it is an individual force, having a conscious- 
ness of itself. Upon this psychology he founds a stoic morality, 
admitting with Kant and Jouffroy an absolute and universal moral 
law, which forces itself upon every conscience with an irresistible 
authority. He believes in moral responsibility, in justice distinct 
from interest, in right and duty established upon absolute relations. 
So far he goes hand in hand with the spiritualistic philosophy. But 
in the definition of God he separates from his old friends, sup- 
planting the theodicy of Hegel by that of Leibnitz, and German 
idealism for French spiritualism. The spiritualistic philosophy of 
the present day and the Cartesian school of old have never called 
in doubt the doctrine that in God infinity and perfection are one 
and the same thing. Vacherot separates the bond which unites, 
these two ideas. According to his view they are entirely distinct 
and belong to different orders. The former is the product of pure 
reason, as we cannot think the finite without the infinite, the con- 
tingent without the necessary, the relative without the absolute. 
But we may perceive the imperfect without necessarily affirming 
the perfect being. The latter is a type, an ideal, which our 
thoughts need as a rule, but the reality of which we cannot aftirm. 
The denial of the perfect being is, of course, the denial of a per- 
sonal God. Vacherot, it is true, strongly protests against being 
classed with the pantheists or atheists; but Janet justly remarks 
of this illusion: ‘“* Your divine ideal is a dream; it is a phantom 
which has no body; an abstraction, the reality of which is not 
guaranteed by anything.” 

Each of the four systems above enumerated is ably analyzed and 
answered by Prof. Janet. In conclusion, a few remarks are made 
on the future of the spiritualistic school. Prof. Janet advises its 
members to think less of criticising other systems, than of develop- 
ing their own and strengthening it by new arguments. 





Arr. X.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 

The Bible and Modern Thought. By Rev. T. R. Brrxs, M.A., Rector of 
Kelshall, Herts, 12mo., pp. 436. Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock. 
1864, 

The great share of the learned infidelity of the present day is infi- 

delity by anticipation. It is infidelity insured, by the assumption 

of its first principles anterior to specific examination. The abso- 
lute non-existence of the supernatural, the consequent absolute 
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impossibility of miracles, are the assumptions; how then to account 
for historical Christianity and the primitive Christian documents is 
the problem that Strauss and Rénan try to solve. Hence the 
Christian documents are tried by a standard before which all 
ancient literature would fail. There is no product of ancient mind 
so well authenticated as the Gospel of Luke; yet the primary 
assumption that miracles are impossible demonstrates 4 priori its 
want of authenticity. Hence to the Christian thinker, satisfied 
that there is a supernatural, and that miracle is reasonable and 
even demanded by human wants, such books often have little sig- 
nificance or power. So far forth as they present with rare skill 
and learning those arguments that would tend to invalidate any 
ancient document they are effective; but as these against the 
positive evidence are obviously inefficient without the skeptical 
assumption, the solution is obvious why many persons in reading 
Strauss and Rénan are rather confirmed than weakened in Chris- 
tian faith. With many minds, too, the question is best settled by 
a clear refutation of the skeptical assumptions. For such minds the 
a priort argument is needed. They require Campbell’s Reply to 
Hume, Bushnell on the Supernatural, and Guizot’s Meditations. 
And thus we see that men’s tempers, dispositions, and previous 
mental positions often settle their conclusions before the argument 
proper is commenced. 

Nevertheless there is a class of books needed that descend from 
the high @ priori ground and discuss the minute details of the 
question. When the presuppositions are right this is a compara- 
tively easy task. Difficulties may not all be removed; but it is 
sasily seen why the removal of all difficulties cannot be demanded. 
It is this place which Mr. Birks’s book is so admirably calculated to 
fill. His work is with the Bible itself; its nature and claims; 
its historical truth and inspiration; its alleged discrepancies with 
itself, with science, and with natural conscience, and its historical 
and doctrinal unity. These are treated independently, but with 
some reference to the skeptical Essays and Reviews. It is thence 
eminently a book for the times. 

oe 


Missions Apostolic and Modern, An Exposition of the Narrative of St. 
Paul’s First Missionary Journey, in Relation to the Protestant Missions 


of the Present Century. By Freperick W. Briaas. 16mo., pp. 333. 
London: Hamilton Adams & Co. 1864. 


The author of this erudite little volume, regarding the thirteenth 
and fourteenth chapters of the Acts of the Apostles as a most 
impressive exhibition of missionary principles in the order of their 
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rapid manifestation, has undertaken their exposition with the hope 
that he would thereby set forth the true ground of all missionary 
action. As an exposition it is a valuable addition to a branch of 
biblical literature that is growing in importance every day. The 
book has evidently been written for the study and for scholars. 
Its style is what may be called hard; it is involuted and 
parenthetical; some passages there are, especially in the earlier 
pages, which require to be re-read in order to discern with clear- 
ness the author’s meaning. There is certainly nothing in the 
rhetoric of the book to commend it to the popular taste; and if it 
was designed for general circulation, which we can hardly think, 
we fear it will fail to meet the expectations of the publishers. To 
the biblical student, however, and to those who are in search of 
solid arguments wherewith to urge the Churches to renewed mis- 
sionary efforts, the book will be a prize. Our readers who have 
facilities for ordering foreign books should add this to their lists. 
It is a thoughtful, painstaking treatise, and enriches our Church 
literature in a department at present exceedingly barren and ill- 
supplied. witli F. 


The Immortality of the Soul, considered in the Light of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Testimony of Reason and Nature, and the Various Phenomena 
of Life and Death. By Hrram Marrison, A.M. 12mo., pp. 898. 
Philadelphia: Perkinpine & Higgins, 1864. 

Mr. Mattison has in the present volume ably exhibited the argument 

for immortality, both from Scripture and reason. Under the 

Scripture argument he includes ten chapters, in which he develops 

the Scripture doctrine of man’s antithetical constitution as body 

and soul, of death as a separation of the two, of the intermediate 
state as a period of separation, of a resurrection as the reunion. 

These he contemplates not only as positive, but as negatively 

excluding the materialistic identification of soul with matter and 

of death with annihilation. The negative argument he extends to 

a refutation of any immortality conditioned on faith in Christ or 

any annihilation at the judgment day. 

In twenty-five chapters under rational argument, he reasons from 
natural phenomena around us, from man’s nature and relative 
position in creation, from the dominion, development, and energy 
of mind, from reverie, dream, and catalepsy, from the relations of 
mind and matter, from universal consent and universal aspirations, 
and from natural emblems. The work is interspersed with poeti- 
cal quotations, and animated throughout with a high glow of 
Christian sentiment. Altogether it is well calculated, not so much 
for the thorough-bred metaphysician as for popular use. 

Fourtu Srrres, Vou. X VIL—9 
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The Power of Prayer, Mllustrated in the Wonderful Displays of Divine 
Grace at the Fulton-Street Meetings in New York and Elsewhere in 1857 
and 1858. By SamMvueE. IreENa&vus Prime. 12mo., pp. 418. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1864, 


The pages of this book abound in details of great interest, and we 
would hope of perfect truth, though we feel the most security 
from anything mythical in the cases that are best authenticated. 
There is one great instance of the power of prayer which we 
should be gratified to see introduced and properly treated in the 
work. The great prayer of the American Negro; what power 
has it exerted to move the hand of God to deal retribution upon 
our land and compel emancipation ? Is it not the deep awful ery 
of the oppressed ascending to God which is working our present 
great revolution, converting not only pro-slavery religious editors, 
but the great body of the American people from their national 
sin, overthrowing the oppressor in his own blood, and granting 
right and justice to the oppressed ? We have heard good people 
reason thus: “The South is praying against us, and we are pray- 
ing against the South ; on which side does the Almighty stand ?” 
In our opinion there is an alliance between God and the negro ; 
and whoever prays with the negro prays right. 
ietiaiiiasiinit 

The Dawn of Heaven; or, The Principles of Heavenly Life Applied to 

the Earthly. By the late Joszru A. CoLiier, of Kingston, N. Y. With 

a Brief Biographical Sketch of the Author, 12mo., pp. 305. New 

York: Carter & Brothers, 1864. 
The memorial and the remains of one who did his blessed work 
early and went to his early reward. Mr. Collier was born in 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1828 ; was prepared for college under 
Prof. J. J. Owen, of New York; graduated at Rutgers in 1849. 
He passed through a theological seminary and became a minister 
ot the Reformed Dutch Church, and was pastor in Kingston, where, 
after a brief term of service, characterized by rare talent and 
attracting the love of a widening circle of friends, he closed his 
earthly life. His last intelligible words were: “In one short 
moment! In one bright moment!” His chapters on the Heavenly 
Life are the product of no ordinary intellect and of no ordinary 
Christian attainment. It is a special book for the young minister. 


—_——_> 





Lyra Anglicana, or a Hymnal of Sacred Poetry, selected from the best 
English writers, and arranged after the order of the Apostles’ Creed. 
By the Rev. Gzorcr T, Riper, M.A. 12mo., pp. 288. New York: 
Appleton & Co, 1864. 


This is a fresh selection, in beautiful external, from the opulence of 


English hymnology; an opulence which both enables and justifies 
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the compiler in avoiding specimens which have appeared in pre 
vious collections. He presents the rarer gems of the last two cen- 
turies. Among his authors are Quarles, Herbert, Barnabas 
Barnes, Keble, Trench, and Mrs. Browning. In his beautifully 
written preface, the compiler has perhaps set sacred theology and 
devout hymnology in too strong opposition. They are but the 
opposite poles of the same thing. He has unconsciously illustrated 
this fact by ranging his songs in the order of his creed. Doctrines 
are the tangible forms of truth, for which the thinker writes and 
the martyr suffers; and these embrace the substance both which 
the preacher enforces and the hymnist sings. 





— 


The Book of Job in Poetry; or, A Song in the Night. By the Rev. 
Henry W. Apams, M.A., of the Diocese of Massachusetts, Honorary 
Member of the New York Historical Society, Member of the House of 
Convocation of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 8vo., pp. 380. Printed 
for the author. New York: Robert Craighead. 1864. 





This is an elegant volume, done in blue and gold, with choice type, 
upon a snowy ground, and ornamented with well-engraved and 
instructive illustrations. It contains a translation of one of the 
most venerable of Hebrew productions, done in heroic measure, 
much in the style and spirit of Pope’s translation of Homer. 
There are nearly sixty pages of introductory matter, evincing 
great general research and a profound study of his sublime origi- 
nal. The purpose of the translator may have been either to give 
an elucidation of the structure and argument of the book clearer 
than is furnished by the authorized version, or it may have been 
to furnish an equivalent to the spirit and power of the original. 
If the former, we think it a success; to say that he had attained 
the latter, would be to pronounce him about the greatest of poets. 





Life Lessons in the School of Christian Duty. By the author of the Life 
and Times of Joun Huss, etc. 12mo., pp. 407. New York: Anson D. 
F. Randolph. 1864. 

It was a very ignoble style of criticism in which the North Ameri- 

can Review denied to Mr. Gillett the possession of a mastery of 

clear, correct, and ringing English style. In the department of 

Christian essay the specimen before us is pregnant with a great 

power to carry the reader along its deep rapid current of living 

thought. Well, if it carries him to the right terminus; for it is 
the writer’s purpose to bring him to the full possession of a rich, 
wise, and happy Christian life. We regret to note some tinge of 
one-sidedness. The author in his quotation of rare Christian charac- 
ter seldom or never gets out of the stereotype catalogue of Calvin- 
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istic or Puritanic saintship. He deserves to enjoy a more expansive 
Christian spirit, and his book would then be a more acceptable 
present to a wide Christian public. 





Notes, Critical and Explanatory, on the Book of Genesis, from the Creation 
to the Covenant. By MELANcTHON W. Jaconus, Professor of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis in the Theological Seminary at Alleghany, Pa. 
12mo., pp. 304. New York: Carter & Brothers. 1865, 

The commentary of Professor Jacobus on the Gospels indicated an 
eminent fitness for that department of labor. The present volume, 
in a more untried field, will add to his reputation. It admirably 
supplies a great want of the present hour. It embracesgthe first 
fourteen chapters of Genesis. His introduction presents a review 
of the great issues which modern science has raised with the sacred 
record. Having disposed of these discussions, with much erudition 
and skill and a firm adherence to orthodox views, in the intro- 
ductory part, he conducts the discussions of the text as pure 
exegesis, undisturbed by extraneous topics. Another volume is to 
complete Genesis. 





The Martyrs of Spain and the Liberators of Holland. By the author of the 
Schénberg-Cotta Family. 24mo., pp. 400. New York: Carter & Broth- 
ers. 1865. 

Tales and Sketches of Christian Life in Different Lands and Ages. Same 
author. 24mo., pp. 1738. New York: Carter & Brothers. 1865. 


The fact that these are the productions of the unknown but tal- 
ented authoress of the Schénberg-Cotta family will attract many 
readers. They are narratives of events of thrilling interest, and 
protraitures of characters of exalted worth. Let our youthful 
readers be trained and strengthened in heroic piety by such 
models. p-slapiegealiebemaase 
Christ and his Salvation: in Sermons variously related thereto. By 
HorackE BusHNELL. 12mo., pp.456. New York: Chas. Scribner. 1864. 
The thoughtful Christian public will with pleasure accept a new 
volume of sermons by Dr. Bushnell. Those of the present issue 
are characterized by his usual independent thought, in terse, sen- 
tentious style. 


+e 
> 





Foreign Theological Publications. 
Dr. A, Neander’s Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der Christlichen Ethik. 


Herausgegeben yon Dr. Davin ErpMANN, General-Superintendent der 
2 Provinz Schlesien. 8vo., pp. 304. Berlin: Weigant & Grieben. 1864, 


The History of Christian Ethics sustains the same relation to the 
science of Christian Ethics as Doctrine-history does to Systematic 
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Theology as usually treated. This comparison suggests at once 
the importance of the branch. The valuable results which have 
accrued on the one hand to Church history, and on the other to 
systematic theology, from an independent cultivation of doctrine- 
history, are well known and universally acknowledged ; a similar 
cultivation of the history of ethical opinions, systems, schools, and 
methods in the Church, is destined to bear not less important fruits. 
This new volume of Neander’s posthumously-published lectures is 
therefore doubly welcome: first, for its author’s sake; and secondly, 
because it is a contribution from the hand of a master toward a 
science destined at no distant day to hold an important place in 
the theological curriculum. An exhibit of the contents and plan 
of the lectures will doubtless prove the best recommendation of 
the work we could give. 

In the introduction of thirteen pages the author defines, 1. The 
Idea of the History of Christian Ethics; 2. Its Relation to the 
History of Christian Doctrine; 3. Its Relation to the History of 
Philosophical or Natural Ethics; and, 4. The Purpose of this 
Science, and its Importance to Theology and the Church. The 
work covers the history of Christian ethics only down to about the 
close of the thirteenth century. It divides the entire development 
into four periods. The first extends from the founding of the 
Church to Constantine; the second follows the development down 
to the beginning of the seventh century, (time of Gregory the Great;) 
the third brings us to the beginning of the scholastic theology, 
(twelfth century ;) the fourth to the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Under each period we find, as in most text-books of Doc- 
trine-history, a “ general” and a “special” section. In the former 
the general character, tendencies, and remarkable controversies of 
the period are discussed ; in the latter the history of the particular 
ethical doctrines specially traced out. A glance at Dr. Erdmann’s 
analysis, especially in the first and second periods, shows that the 
plan of the work is all that could be wished. 

The chief defects of the book are, first, its incompleteness. Not 
only does it fail to reach down to the grand revolutions wrought 
in the domain of ethics by the Reformation and by the successive 
forms of modern speculation, but even a portion of the develop- 
ment covered by the work is very superficially treated. The third 
and fourth periods compare very poorly with the first two. Indeed, 
the portraiture of the two last periods taken together does not fill 
fifty pages. Another defect is its form. A work on the history 
of Christian ethics needs a heavy annotation of the sources, 
Otherwise we get nothing more than the bare assertions of our 
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author, with no means of judging whether the sources warrant 
them or not. In this case the name of NranpeR is of course a 
high security for the correctness of every representation purport- 
ing to rest upon historical testimonies; still most students prefer 
to see the premises from which the conclusions offered them are 
drawn, and to judge for themselves of the correctness of the 
deduction. 

But however far the work may be from realizing the ideal of a 
thorough, complete, impartial portraiture of the history of Chris- 
tian ethics, it has nevertheless, as a legacy of the lamented Neander, 
and as a record of his interpretation of ancient ethical writers in 
the Church, a permanent value. In the lack of works equally 
good in its department, it will find a warm welcome among histor- 
ical students in all lands. Especial thanks are due to Dr. Erdmann 
for the loving, conscientious labor by which he has slowly repro- 
duced from the copy-books of Neander’s disciples, only aided by a 
few disjointed notes of the great master, a textus receptus of so 
important a lecture-course, thus saving from oblivion one of Nean- 
der’s favorite works, a product of his mental prime. 





Handbuch der Christlichen Sittenlehre, von Apotr WoeTtTKr. Second 
Enlarged and Improved Edition. Vol. I. 8vo., pp. xii, 567. Berlin, 
1864, 

The first volume of this Manual of Christian Ethics appeared in 

1861, the second the following year. The warm welcome with 

which it was immediately received has already rendered a second 

edition necessary, notwithstanding the competition of several other 
new and able works in the same department. It is beyond ques- 
tion the best treatise of its kind in the German language, unless 
one be disposed to except Harless’s “Christliche Ethik,” (sixth edi- 
tion, 1864.) We recommend its study to American theologians 
with decided emphasis. They will learn from it the vital connec- 
tion which subsists between sound ethics and sound theology; the 
influence which the successive systems of modern philosophy have 
exerted upon the development of ethical science; the falsity of 
every ethical system which ignores the grand central facts of the 
fall and redemption; the relation of heathen morality to Christian; 
and by means of these and similar learnings, the utter poverty and 
superficiality of our current American treatises in this department. 

The author, formerly professor in the University of Berlin, since 

1861 in Halle, achieved his literary reputation while at the former 

university by the publication of the ablest “ History of Heathen- 

ism” yet produced. The studies necessary to such a work were 
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a very fine preparation for the career in which he is now distin- 
guishing himself. 

The introduction to the work before us fills three hundred 
pages, and contains, I. The definition of ethics in general, of phil- 
osophical ethics, and of Christian ethics. II: A discussion of the 
different methods of treating the science, (empirical, philosophical, 
and theological methods.) II. The history of ethics and of the 
moral consciousness in general; (A,) among the heathen, (nearly 
one hundred pages;) (B,) Old Testament or Jewish ethics; (C,) 
Christian ethics, 1, in the ancient Church; 2, in the middle ages; 
3, in modern times. This historical section is exceedingly valua- 
ble, and furnishes perhaps the best complement of Neander’s his- 
tory of Christian ethics (elsewhere mentioned) which we possess. 
The system, which our author then proceeds to set forth, comprises 
three parts: Part I, treating of absolute morality without regard 
to sin—morality in its original or ideal form, that which God the 
holy wills; Part II, apostasy from absolute morality—sin, the 
guilty perversion of the moral idea in reality, that which man as 
unholy wills; Part III, morality in its renewal by redemption—the 
re-birth of moral rectitude out of sinful corruption, that which God 
as merciful, and man as penitent, will. Part I fills the remainder 
of the volume before us, and is subdivided into six sections: 1, The 
Moral Subject ; 2, God as Ultimate Ground and Antetype of Moral 
Life, and as Author of the Law; 3, The Object of Moral Action, 
(God and the Creature;) 4, Ethical Motive; 5, Moral Action, (its 
Kinds, Objects; that is, God, Self, Neighbor, Things;) 6, Fruits 
of Moral Life as Moral Aim, (Perfection of the Individual; the 
Family; Moral and Social Order.) In the former edition the sec- 
ond part was divided into seven sections, several of which corre- 
sponded with those of Part II. They were: 1, Essence and Origin 
of Sin; 2, God over against Sinful Man; 3, The Moral Conscious- 
ness in a State of Sin; 4, The Object of Sinful Action; 5, The 
Sinful Motive; 6, Sinful Action; 7, Fruit and Aim of Sinful 
Action. Part III contained six sections, the first entitled, ‘God 
the Redeemer, and his Will as Regards the Redeemed; the second 
“The Redeemed Man;” the remaining four corresponding with 
the last four of Part I. Even from this meager exhibit of the out- 
lines of the treatise the reader can see what fundamental and far- 
reaching problems are opened up to discussion and wrought into a 
homogeneous evangelical system. But let him not imagine that he 
is proffered a book of abstractions, for in few works will he find 
a more constant or instructive reference to concrete cases in life 


and in history. He will find, for instance, at the proper place the 
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Moravian use of sortilege, freemasonry, the deaconess institute in 
the Evangelical Church; in fact, the propriety of raising money 
for charitable or religious purposes by means of fairs, festivals, etc., 
ethically discussed and pronounced upon. 

The work is arranZed in paragraphs or sections, with a thesis in 
larger type at the head of each, the contents of which is then 
proven, illustrated, or more fully explained in the body of the 
section. The literary apparatus is amply sufficient, and partic- 
ularly valuable by reason of its recentness. In these days refer- 
ences to old literature are of small worth. In style our author 
is perhaps a little too dogmatic, and this may be the reason 
why here and there his definitions are a little indistinct, and the 
proof of certain theses not so thorough as one could wish. Still 
this fault is so vastly overweighed by the many positive merits of 
the work that one has no heart to dwell upon it. It would be 
easy, especially for an American or a Methodist, to find other 
things to except to; but where does one expect to find a human 
composition with which one is perfectly satisfied? Enough that 
it is one of the best productions of the age in its department. The 
second volume will have appeared before this notice reaches the 
reader. 


—_—___————__ eo a 


Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


Religion and Chemistry ; or, Proofs of God’s Plan in the Atmosphere and 
its Elements. Ten Lectures Delivered at the Brooklyn Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on the Graham Foundation. By Jostan P. Cooks, Jr., Erving 
Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard University. 8vo., 
pp. 348. New York: Charles Scribner. 1864. 

Our Harvard professor has furnished in the volume before us a 

very timely exhibition of the proofs furnished by Chemistry of the 

being and attributes of God. It is a new, impressive, and grow- 
ing chapter in what is called, with no great propriety, Natural 

Theology. His work is clearly, ably, and elegantly performed. 

His style is occasionally over rhetorical, yet he so spreads out his 

subject as to render its development suitably popular. His spirit 

is devout toward God and reverent to the Scriptures as his 
authorized word. He adduces, in six lectures, the “ testimony ” 
of the Atmosphere, of Oxygen, of Water, of Carbonic Acid, and 
of Nitrogen to the existence of a supreme design in nature. The 
three concluding lectures discuss the argument from Special Adap- 
tations, the argument from General Plan, and the Limitations of 
Religious and Scientific Thought. The subject, though extensive, 
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is by no means exhausted; and avoiding, as he purposely does, 
ranging far into the logic and metaphysics of the subject, there is 
perhaps even a larger amount suggested than expressed. He not 
only thinks clearly and ably, but furnishes a large amount of mat- 
ter for thought. 

The primitive elements of material nature, in their simple and 
separate state, bear all the marks of existing for a purpose. They 
are thence, obviously, each a manufactured article, prepared to 
take its place in a future adaptive system. What confirms this is 
that the properties of each are in different stages, so diverse and 
unexpected ; as if they were not a priori necessary but affixed by 
the fiat of will. So too the properties of compounds are not the 
sum of the properties of the simples, but are new and apparently 
arbitrary in their character, fitting the matter too dovetailed into 
the system. And with how palpably adaptive a purpose these 
properties are shaped is impressively presented in the following 
passage in regard to Nitrogen: 


It does not follow that the square granite blocks which form the greater part of 
the front of yonder magnificent warehouse, however well adjusted they may be, 
were actually cut with reference to this bfAding, although the strong presumption 
is that they were. Nor does it follow that those highly ornamented window-caps 
and that elaborate cornice were originally designed for this particular edifice, 
although the presumption that such was the case is still stronger than before. 
Nay, more, it is not even absolutely certain that those skillfully carved ornaments 
which adorn the front, and are built into the walls, were originally intended to be 
placed where they are, although to doubt this conclusion would be the extreme of 
incredulity. I admit, it is barely possible that they were originally made for 
another building, rejected, perhaps, for some defect, and afterward put up here. 
But I will show you where there is an evidence of design in the building-material 
of this warehouse which you will be forced to accept. It is not conspicuous, and 
might be overlooked. Just here at the corner of the building there is a very pecul- 
iarly shaped block of stone. You never saw one like it before. This extraordi- 
nary shape was required by the peculiar form of the building lot and the position 
of the walls on the adjoining estate. The sides of the lot are not perpendicular to 
the front, and the block has been cut to the precise angle of the bevel, and at the 
same time exactly fits the adjacent walls. The conclusion that this block was 
designed for that place is irresistible. No sane mind would doubt it for a moment. 
I do not say there is not one chance in many millions, estimated on the doctrine 
of probabilities, that a block of this exact size and shape might have been found 
among the refuse stock of the stone-cutter’s yards; but I do say, that, in absence 
of absolute proof to the contrary, the certainty that this granite block was wrought 
with reference to the place it fills, and that the exact correspondence of its dimen- 
sion and angles was the result of measurement, is as great as it is possible to 
attain by any process of reasoning short of a mathematical demonstration ; more- 
over, it is as great as can be obtained in physical science, or in any department of 
human knowledge one step removed from the facts of consciousness or of obser- 
vation. 

The evidence that nitrogen was designed for the place which it fills in the 
atmosphere is vastly stronger than this. The force of the argument in the illus- 
tration just cited evidently increases very rapidly the more singular the shape of 
the granite block, and the more accurately its form has been adjusted to the place 
it fills. Now nitrogen is as unique among the chemical elements, as water is 
among the compounds. Its exterual properties are so entirely different from those 
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even of the class of elements to which it belongs, that chemists can hardly believe 
that itis a simple substance, and for the last fifty years have been vainly attempt- 
ing to decompose it; but it has resisted all their efforts, and the more intimately 
they have become acquainted with its properties, the more singular and excep- 
tional it has appeared. At the same time, while presenting these remarkable 
anomalies, nitrogen has been fitted to the unique place which it fills in the scheme 
of creation, with a nicety and precision which it is as much beyond our powers of 
thought to conceive, as it is beyond my feeble language to describe. It is not only 
that one or two of the corners of this block of nature’s edifice have been beveled 
to an exact angle, but it has been adjusted at every point to the ten thousand con- 
ditions of that complex structure which I have been describing, but how imper- 
fectly! during this course of lectures, with a skill immeasurably beyond all humana 
art, and with an intelligence which “looketh to the ends of the carth and seeth 
under the whole heaven.’”’-—Pp. 218-220. 


When Hume argued that the creation of matter out of nothing 
is as inconceivable as its coming out of nothing without a Creator, 
Dr. Chalmers abandoned the proof of a deity from original crea- 
tion, and based it upon the “ collocations of matter ;” that is, upon 
the arrangements of matter into adaptive organizations. He drew 
his proof of God’s existence not from original creation, but from 
wise formations. But does not this chemical argument nearly 
reinstate the old proof? Design as truly (and perhaps more 
truly) appears in the primitive nature of matter as in the second- 
ary formations. The primitive purpose is stamped upon or rather 
exists in the primitive article. It must, therefore, have been 
created, and matter is not eternal. 

The two following passages illustrate the possibility of a spirit- 
ual world or worlds even within the bounds of nature, though 
beyond the bounds of sense : 


Sounds of the highest pitch, like the cry of some insects, become disagreeable, 
and by some persons cannot even be distinguished. It is quite possible to pro- 
duce a sound which, though painfully shrill to one person, shall be entirely unheard 
by another. Professor Tyndall, in his very interesting work on the glaciers of the 
Alps, relates an instructive anecdote of this sort, which I give in his own lan- 
guage: “I once crossed a Swiss mountain in company with a friend; a donkey 
was in advance of us, and the dull tramp of the animal was plainly heard by my 
companion ; but to me this sound was almost masked by the shrill chirruping of 
innumerable insects, which thronged the adjacent grass; my friend heard nothing 
of this, it lay quite beyond his range of hearing.’’ There may, therefore, be 
innumerable sounds in nature to which our ears are perfectly deaf, although they 
are the sweetest melody to more refined senses. Nay, more, the very air around 
us may be resounding with the halleluiahs of the heavenly host, when our dull 
ears hear nothing but the feeble accents of our broken prayers.—P. 43. 

Moreover, when we remember that our organs of vision and hearing are capable 
of receiving impressions either of light or sound only when the rapidity of the 
undulations which cause them is comprised within certain very narrow limits, and 
when we recall the facts stated in a previous lecture, that there are waves of light 
and sound of which our dull senses take no cognizance, that there is a great differ- 
ence even in human perceptivity, and that some men, more gifted than others, can 
see colors or hear sounds which are invisible or inaudible to the great bulk of man- 
kind, you will appreciate how possible it is that there may be a world of spiritual 
existence around us—inhabiting this same globe, enjoying this same nature—of 
which we have no perception; that in fact the wonders of the New Jerusalem 
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may be in our midst, and the songs of the angelic hosts filling the air with their 
celestial harmony, although unheard and unseen by us. . . . The only revelation man 
has received of a spiritual existence is contained in the Bible; but modern science 
has rendered the conception of such an existence possible, and in this way has 
removed a source of doubt. The materialist can no longer say that the spiritual 
world is inconceivable ; for these discoveries show that it may be included in the 
very scheme of nature in which we live, and thus, although science may not 
remove the vail, it at least answers this cavil of materialism.—P. 107. 

While a large school of philosophers are attempting to enthrone 
a blind force over the universe, Prof. Cooke (p. 340) traces force 
itself to Will as its source. It is simply the Supreme Will in 
action. The finite cause, disclosed to our consciousness in the act 
of volition, is type and explanation of the Infinite cause, revealed 


to us in limitless force. 





The Oorrelation and Conservation of Forces. A Series of Expositions, by 
Prof. Grove, Prof. HetmHo.Tz, Dr. Mayer, Dr. Farapay, Prof. Lresie, 
and Dr. CARPENTER. With an Introduction and Brief Biographical 
Notices of the Chief Promoters of the New Views. By Epwarp L. 
Youmans, M.D. 12mo., pp. 488. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1865, 

The article in our present number on Tyndall’s discussion of heat 

is an excellent introducer of these remarkable essays to our reader. 

We have here the original expositions of the ‘“*‘ New Philosophy,” 

prefaced by an excellent exposition of both the expositions and the 

expounders. The whole will be a rare treat to the lovers of severe 
scientific thought. The two fundamental points of the philosophy 
are, first, that Force, like matter, is indestructible, and so susceptible 
of neither increase nor diminution, all the movements that take place 
being but transition-uses of a portion of the common indestructible 
stock; and second, that heat is identical with this force, force being 
in fact but “‘a mode of motion.” By Joule’s celebrated Jaw, force 
when apparently disappearing truly discloses itself in heat; he 
having by unquestionable experiments ascertained the comparative 
equivalents of force and heat. On this basis, mainly, Herbert 

Spencer founds his stupendous physical-world-history, adding Sir 

William Hamilton’s philosophy divested of its safeguards, and his 

own theology ; or as Cudworth would have called it, his “ athe- 

ology.” Neither Joule’s law nor Tyndall's science of heat are 
responsible for Mr. Spencer’s atheology. And we may add that 

Mr. Spencer’s admirer and introducer, Prof. Youmans, repeatedly, 

both in his present preface and in his chemistry, uses language no 

way consonant with that godless result. Nevertheless it must be 
eonceded that Prof. Youmans does in his preface environ not only 
nature but man with the fatalistic supremacy of brute force. He 
attempts, happily in vain, to prove this abhorrent dogma. He 
proves, indeed, what freedomists have ever granted, that sensa- 
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tions, intellections, desires, emotions, are all under law of necessi- 
tative causation. He is unable to pass that boundary-line and 
show that will is subject to force. It still remains true, as Pope 
long since asserted, that Omnipotence, 


“Binding nature fast in fate, 
Leaves free the human will.” 





An Inquiry into the Nature, Foundation, and Extent of Moral Obligation, 
Involving the Nature of Duty, of Holiness, and of Sin. Being an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Moral Science in all its branches, including the 
Legal, Theological, and Governmental. By Davip MercaLr. 12mo., 
pp. 486. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co. Worcester : William H. 
Sanford. 1860. 

Mr. Metcalf’s work is an able and thorough discussion of the 

Foundation of Moral Obligation. He holds the power of contrary 

choice to be a necessary condition of all responsibility, and so, if 

we understand him, is an explicit and consistent freedomist. We 
do not perceive any clear attempt to hamper this freedom with 
any invariable sequence or Calvinian predestination, whether of 
causative decree or “ secured certainty.” So far, we believe, we 
can fully agree with him. His ethical theory bases right upon 

* benevolent utility ;’ that is, as we understand him, the greatest 

amount of universal happiness is—not only right, adjectively, but 

—is identical with rightness, substantively. Here we may differ. 

We are not quite sure that there can be no right system which does 

not embrace, of all possible systems, the highest amount of happi- 

ness. Right is higher than happy sensation. Nor do we with 
our author rank the mind’s prevolitional appetency or protension 
toward obeying the law of moral obligation among the desires. 

Desire is the appetency for the agr ecable ; ; the ethical appetency is 

a protension for the right, whether agreeable or desired or not. 

And this primary distinction refutes a large share of the argument 

in behalf of the doctrine that desire for happiness is the only 

subjective motive. Nor do we see how Mr. Metcalf reconciles the 
doctrine with his freedomism. 

There are some minor points in which Mr. Metcalf appears to us 
to be in error. He calls volition a voluntary act. We suppose 
that volition is a volitional act, and that the voluntary is post- 
volutional. He holds that a necessitated volition is never sin ; 
we hold that it is often sin or ethical wrong, but never responsible, 
nor involving guilt or deserved penalty. He strangely aftirms 
(p. 59) that the younger Edwards “held to the power of con- 
trary choice ;” which is just as true as that Hume held to the 
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reality of Scripture miracles, or that Jefferson Davis is the great 
opponent of the Southern rebellion. To refute the existence of 
“the power of contrary choice” (in opposition to Dr. West, who 
maintained) was the very object for which the younger Edwards 
wrote. 
Nature and the Supernatural as Together Constituting the One System of God. 


By Horace BusHxety. New Edition. 12mo., pp. 528. New York: 
Charles Scribner. London: Sampson Low, Son & Co, 1864, 





The public will welcome this new edition of Dr. Bushnell’s able 
work as eminently timely. It is a work which has made its mark 
in both America and England. Its methods are in some respects 
peculiar; nor can we indorse all his reasonings in regard to the 
derivation of death and evil in the world from subsequent sin. 
The proof of the supernatural from the occurrence of apparently 
supernatural phenomena occurring in human experience accords 
remarkably with the views of Baxter and of Wesley; and, true 
or false, such are the tendencies that we strongly suspect that it is 
accepted by a more extensive class,of minds now than would have 
been the case twenty years ago. The opposite poles of belief and 
skepticism powerfully disclose themselves. In our view the miracu- 
lous interruption or intersection of the operation of the normal 
laws of nature is as truly, though not as extensively, accordant 
with human experience as the laws themselves are. 


_ =. 
tii 





History, Biography, and Topography. 


The American Conflict, A History of the Great Rebellion in the United 
States of America, 1860-64, its Causes, Incidents, and Results. Intended 
to exhibit its Moral and Political Phases, with the Drift and Progress 
of American Opinion Respecting Human Slavery, from 1776 to the 
Close of the War for the Union. By Horack GREELEY. Illustrated 
by Portraits on steel of Generals, Statesmen, and other Eminent Men. 
Vol. I. 8vo., pp. 648. Hartford: O. D, Case & Co. Chicago: George 
& C. W. Sherwood. 1864. 

The present stately volume of Mr. Greeley’s History extends from 

the foundation of our Government to the expulsion of the Hutchin- 

sons from the American army by that magnanimous hero for 
whose name the prefix “ Little” has been so judiciously selected. 

The work, from both its subject and treatment, possesses a deep 

but somber interest, tracing, as it does, the dark thread in our 

nation’s history. It awakens not in the heart the pleasant emo- 
tions of pride and joy for our race or country. How bappy, 
seemingly, might have been our lot, how pure our freedom, how 
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perfect our union, how exemplary our history, but for this one 
dark original sin! 

A synoptical survey of the whole ground would justify a fuller 
recognition of a divine Providence in the history. How terrible 
have been the consequences of one cherished national iniquity ! 
Gentle and feeble at the beginning, how rank was its growth, how 
turbulent its strength, how despotic its supremacy! Yet the time 
of retribution came ; and seldom in human history has the measure 
been dealt in such proportions to the guilt. And just as rapidly 
as the reluctant nation has come to a recognition of the rights of 
the oppressed has success attended our efforts. When the 
oppressed are completely disenthralled and enfranchised, God will 
smile upon us with a prosperity unknown to our past history. 

And God’s own will be the glory. Nothing is more striking 
than the absence, when the convulsion came, of any man of high 
heroic mould to master the elements. Feeble leadership in cabi- 
net and field exempts us from all temptation to ascribe our deliver- 
ance toman. By a unique perversity most of the energy of our 
Government seemed exerted to hold back our armies around the 
seat of government, and to strike down every man in the distance 
who dared exploit any bold leadership. Yet was not Providence 
wise in the folly of man? Did not this very inefficiency insure 
the ultimate downfall of slavery? Had an immediate decisive 
military success annihilated the rebellion, would not the guilty 
institution have returned to its supremacy over us? Thanks to 
the wisdom of God, that knows how to work with the folly and 
frenzy of mortals to evolve his grand results. 

Of the value of Mr. Greeley’s history we have amply spoken in 
a former number. It must needs be an outside history. Of many 
an unaccountable event the solution stands unrevealed. There are 
unrifled mysteries in every chapter. But of all that can be known 
we may safely assume that, apart from the religious phase of the 
subject, he is a most thoroughly informed, truthful, graphic, and 
judicious historian. 





Apologia pro Vita Sua; Being a Reply to a Pamphlet Entitled, “ What, 
then, does Dr. Newman Mean?” By Joan Henry Newman, D.D. 
2mo., pp. 898. New York: Appleton & Co, 

The foreign Reviews, as our Synopsis will reveal, have been toler- 

ably full of the quarrel between Prof. Kingsley and Dr. Newman. 

The latter was the real leader of the great Tractarian movement, 

to which the name of Dr. Pusey was less appropriately affixed ; 

and the inconsistencie#’ and contradictions which marked the path 
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of the leader, terminating finally in Rome, produced a wide convic- 
tion upon the mind of Protestant England of his purposed and per- 
sistent duplicity. Outspoken Prof. Kingsley uttered the charge in 
terms so explicit as to call for a reply 4nd produce a battle. This 
book is Mr. Newman’s last broadside. 

The work became a leading topic of British thought. It is 
a full disclosure of Newman’s mental history, and so a full disclos- 
ure of the inside of the Tractarian movement. It is honorably con- 
ceded by some Protestant reviewers that Newman exonerates him- 
self from the charge of either practicing or advocating mendacity. 
It is written in masterly style, exhibiting the consummate skill of 
the natural logician and the perfect culture of the finished uni- 
versity man. 


—_——_> 


History of the Antislavery Measures of the Thirty-seventh and Thirty-eighth 
United States Congresses. By Henry Wiuson. 12mo., pp. 384. Bos- 
ton: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1864. 

Refreshing indeed it is, after poring over the sad details of senility, 

treason, cowardice, and defeat under leaders like Scott, Patterson, 

M’Clellan, and M’Dowell, to enter upon the scenes of moral battle, 

where every leader of freedom is a hero and every fight a victory. 

The age of compromisers is past. Those splendid failures, Web- 

ster, Clay, Benton, etc., have left the scenes. A younger genera- 

tion, less gigantic perhaps in stature, but more manly in their 

bearing, lead the movements in struggle and triumph. It is a 

regular combat between receding darkness and aggressive light; 

between barbarism and civilization, between Satan and Messiah. 

Satan’s leaders are such as Saulsbury, Bayard, and Powell. Free- 

dom’s heroes are such as Sumner, Wilson, and Wade. It is a 

rare opportunity to be allowed place in such an arena and on free- 

dom’s side. 

The measures of antislavery aggression, gentle and tentative at 
first, grew bold and decisive as time advanced. Among the meas- 
ures of those memorable Congresses are the prohibition of military 
returning of fugitives; the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia; the prohibition of slavery in the territories ; the recog- 
nition of Hayti and Liberia; the education of colored children in 
the District of Columbia; the treaty for the suppression of the 
slave-trade; the repeal of fugitive slave laws; the legalization of 
colored testimony ; the non-exclusion of colored persons from cars, 

Eminent among the champions of freedom was Senator Wilson 
himself. The clear, brilliant ring of his style, both of oratory and 
writing, creates much of the life of this live book. 
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“From Dan to Beersheba ;” or, The Land of Promise as It Now Appears, 
Including a Description of the Boundaries, Topography, Agriculture, 
Antiquities, Cities, and Present Inhabitants of that Wonderful Land; 
with Illustrations of the Remarkable Accugacy of the Sacred Writers in 
their Allusions to their Native Country. “Maps and Engravings. By 
Rey. J. P. Newman, D.D. 12mo., pp. 485. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1864, 


Dr. Newman’s volume is a valuable addition to our library of 
Palestinian travels. He has a rare power of collecting into a brief 
pictorial summary the several points of historical and topical inter- 
est that center in a given locality. He has the eye of a true prac- 
tical yet appreciative and enthusiastic observer, capable of feeling 
the full measure of high emotion but of restricting it to the true 
measure. His style is graphic and sonorous; perhaps a trifle too 
rhetorical. Indeed, his book reverberates from title to finis like a 
piece of ever-rolling oratory. The lover of sacred geography will 
find it a rich entertainment. Our ministry, our Sunday-school 
teachers, our Scripture expositors, will (excepting Thomson’s 
“Land and the Book”) scarce find its equal. 


es 


History of the Peace; being a History of England from 1816 to 1864, 
With an Introduction, 1800 to 1815. By Harrret MarTINEAU. 2 vols. 
12mo., pp. 455, 500. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1864. 


This work is really a History of England from the commencement 
of the present century to the year 1854, The authoress possesses 
rare qualifications for the work. We do not admire her religious, 
or rather her ¢rreligious opinions, as elsewhere expressed ; but her 
clear, strong, humanitarian views of secular topics secure her his- 
tory from any positive irreligious tinge. In her extreme deprecia- 
tion of Paley we do not eoncur. Her style is clear, terse, ring- 
ing, rapid; dealing in facts stated under the light of liberal views 
rather than in reflections. As a compact exhibit of the history of 
England for the first half of the, present century, it is perhaps 
without a rival. 





Life, Times, and Correspondente of James Manning, and the Early History 
of Brown University. By RevBEN ALDRIDGE GuILD. 12mo., pp. 523. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: 
George 8. Blanchard. 1864. 


By a most fortunate discovery of “ a handsome morocco portfolio” 
of “ Manning Papers,” Mr. Guild, the custodian of the library of 
Brown University, was induced to prepare for publication the 
present volume. It is a truly valuable memorial of the life, labors, 
and character of Brown’s accomplished first president, embracing 
the history of the founding and early years of the college, with 
brief biographies of the memorable family from whom it derives 
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its name. Mr. Guild has well performed his honorable task, and 
the book is a very pleasing addition to the literary and religious 
history, not only of the great denomination to which its subject 
specially belonged, but of our common country. 





The History of the Romans Under the Empire. By CnHaries MERIVALE, 
B. D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Vols. V, VI. 12mo., 
pp. 473, 475. New York: Appleton. 1865, 

These volumes embrace the history of the empire from the com- 
mencement of the reign of Tiberius to the destruction of Jerusalem 
under Titus. It embraces the era of our Saviour’s life, and the 
earliest period of the New Testament Church. The scholar, the 
theologian, and the popular reader will find the hand of a great 
master in the production of the work. 


a 


History of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States of America. 
By Aset Stevens, LL.D, 12mo., pp. 423, 511. New York: Carlton 
& Porter, 1864, 


These two volumes cover the ground from the first appearance of 
Methodism in America to the first regular General Conference in 
1792. It is the “ planting and training of American Methodism.” 
Though lacking the grandeur of the first “ movement” in En- 
gland, the work will possessea peculiar interest from its home 
character. The Church will rejoice in possessing such a history. 
We withhold further remark in expectation of a full review by an 
able hand. 





Memoirs of Lieutenant-General Scott, LL.D. Written by himself. In two 

volumes. 12mo., pp. 653. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1864, 
The great captain has, it seems, been occupying the evening hours 
of his life in narrating the events of his day. Thongh hardly equal 
to the commentaries of Cesar, his memoirs will be read with inter- 
est, especially the personal details of his earlier days. We were 
somewhat struck with the following passage, containing admon- 
itory words to our present administration, deeply suggesting 
whether there is not an individual lenity which may prove a pub- 
lic cruelty : 

"To Congress, at the next meeting, the President [Jefferson] submitted the case, 
that it might be seen, as he said, whether the acquittal of Colonel Burr of high 
treason was the result of a “defect in the testimony, in the law, or in the adminis- 
tration of the law.” The latter was understood to be his opinion. The calm judg- 
ment of the bar, however, has now long been that though the crime had been com- 
mitted, the prosecution broke down in its legal proofs. This is to be regretted; 
not that the thirst for blood was not slaked on the occasion, but because, there 
never having been an execution in the United States for the highest of crimes, our 
people were in 1832 and 1861 still untaught a most needful lesson—that playing at 
treason is a dangerous game! 


Fourtu Serizs, Vou. X VIIL—10 
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Politics, Law, and General Morals. 


Ancient Law ; its Connection with the Early History of Society, and Rela- 
tion to Modern Ideas. By Henry Sumner Maine, Member of the 
Supreme Council of India; formerly Reader on Jurisprudence and the 
Civil Law at the Middle Temple, and Regius Professor of the Civil Law 
in the University of Cambridge. With an Introduction by THEoporRE 
W. Dwient, LL.D., Professor of Municipal Law, Columbia College, 
New York. First American, from Second London Edition. 8vyo., pp. 400. 
New York: Charles Scribner, 1864. 

Here are genuine nuggets of rich historic ore. Good paper, fair 

type, and liberal margins make the book outwardly inviting. 

After a suitable introduction by Professor Dwight to the author, 

we are welcomed with graceful dignity. In a place where there 

seemed every reason to expect dry frigidity and tedious technicality, 
we are surprised to find ourselves not only at ease and at home in 

a moment, but delightfully entertained. The author possesses a 

style pure, precise, perspicuous; an easy and complete command 

of language, which dispenses with technicalities, yet never labors 
for the lack of them. His generalizations, ransacking dusty 

corners of historic chronicle, shaking out a golden grain from a 

chaffy pile of legal formulas, stringing together on the same thread 

a Mosaic ordinance, Christian creed, Hindoo rite, Slavonic custom, 

and Homeric epithet, compelling facts to own relationship and 

shake hands across historic chasms centuries or chiliads in width, 
sometimes startle, and often surprise, yet, on reflection and study, 
commend themselves as wise and true. He overthrows some widely- 
spread and long-established opinions, which master-builders of 
legal architecture, like Grotius and Blackstone, have laid among 
their foundation stones. Yet he is never intrusive and dogmatic. 

He surveys a time-honored theory with respectful scrutiny, then 

quietly knocks out an underlying assumption, and passes on, leay- 

ing it to settle and fall. 

Touching the importance and vitality of the theme, we remark 
that our author shows, in his chapter on the Law of Contract, how 
Roman Jurisprudence has left broad and indelible marks on the 
philosophy, politics, and theology of the Western nations. For 
several centuries Law was the main outlet for the intellectual 
activity of these nations. Law Latin retained its classic purity 
after the vernacular of the masses had sunk into a barbarous 
jargon, and for ages this was to them the vehicle of all philosophi- 
cal thought. In fact, Roman Jurisprudence is styled by our 
author “the one intellectual result of Roman civilization.” It is 
most interesting to see how Roman Law has cut the channels and 
tinged the streams of theological speculation for all the nations 
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which arose from the debris of the Western Empire. For example, 
the Greek Church was never entangled in the famous Free- 
will controversy which for fifteen centuries has resounded through 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches. What is the 
reason of this? The long training of the best mind of the West 
in Roman Jurisprudence furnishes the reply. This question arose 
among a people who had been trained to analyze obligation, or, as 
our author happily puts it, the controversy “arises when we con- 
template a metaphysical problem under a legal aspect.” Greek 
philosophy suggested to the Eastern Church their manifold prob- 
Jems concerning the Divine Nature, throwing up to the surface such 
names as Arius, Athanasius, and Socinus; but the Latin Church, 
having no real genius for such speculations on these topics, could 
only passively accept the Greek conclusions. But after the divi- 
sion of the empire, as soon as the Latin Church begins to possess 
an independent life, its long legal training displays its fruits in the 
manifold controversies concerning moral obligation, sin and atone- 
ment, the nature of man’s debt and of Christ’s payment, satisfaction 
and forgiveness, and manifold kindred topics. As we turn the 
leaves of Church history, and pass from the earlier to the later 
great Christian controversies, we really pass from the sphere of 
Greek metaphysics to that of Réman Law.* 

But it is, by this time, well to take a look at our author’s plan. 
Surveying the history of Ancient Law, he discusses in the first 

* From such statements, made even by so high authority as Mr. Maine, we 
record our frank dissent. The notion that the Greek mind was less metaphysical 
than the Roman is unhistorical. Upon the doctrines both of Free-will and the 
Trinity the Greek Church went through a profound and satisfactory discussion ; 
and having fundamentally based herself upon them, there was no room left for 
dispute. The earlier discussion, that upon Free-will and Predestination, was waged 
against the Gnostic Fatalists, in which Irenzeus and Justin Martyr used the samo 
arguments as we use at this day against Edwards. The Chrysostomean theology 
denounced Predestination as of the devil. That theology was not merely Arminian, 
but “Arminio Arminior;” it was more anti-Calvinian than Arminius himself. 
The first great systematic Theology ever written, that by the celebrated Greek, 
John of Damascus, constituting an epoch in Theological history, was as systemat- 
ically anti-Predestinarian as the works of John Wesley. The entire fact is, that 
the Greek Church having settled her doctrines, both of Free-will and the Trinity, 
very wisely gave no listening ear to any advocate of either the Socinian or Pre- 
destinarian heresies. Her grand title was, ‘The Holy Orthodox Church;” why 
should she adopt the pestilent little heterodoxies of Hippo and Geneva? So ona 
smaller scale our own Church, having adopted a similar theology, has had, in a 
great judaical age, a history of internal theological quietism. Divisions and seces- 
sion we have had in plenty; but never one upon a point of theodicy. In regard 
to what follows, would it not be more accurate to say that as the mind of any 
nation matures its sense of public right and mutual justice, the study of both the 
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five chapters its philosophy, origin of Law, principles that govern 
its progress, helps and hinderances. In the last five he unfolds, 
illustrates, and applies these principles in the discussion of the 
origin and development of several classes of laws, that is, those 
concerning Inheritance, Wills and Testamentary Succession, Prop- 
erty, Contract, and Crime. These are the bones which the 
author’s learning and eloquence make to live. 

I. Law is older than legislation, older than government as we 
use the word, older than lawgivers themselves. Primarily it is 
simply a adit, “it is in the air.” It is first outwardly enunciated 
when this habit is disregarded in some specific instance, and then 
not in a general but in a specific form. The family head, or 
patriarch, (no lawgiver as yet,) declares the given act a violation 
of Law. Thus the first laws are specific judgments, the 0éusorTe¢ 
and dixac of Homer. Precedents now become established, and 
then custom is Law. Aristocracy succeed the patriarchal mon- 
archy, and the privileged caste are simply those who monopolize 
a knowledge of these customs. With writing comes publication of 
these customs, that is, codification. Now the spontaneous growth 
of Law is arrested, for “litera scripta manet.” The era of this 
codification has great if not decisive influence in determining 
whether the Society shall henceforth be stationary or progressive. 
Progress in society, we do not generally realize, is the exception ; 
the larger part of mankind have made no effort to change their 
codes from almost immemorial time. But in progressive society 
this modification proceeds in three modes: (1.) By Legal Fiction ; 
(2.) By Equity ; (3.) By Legislation. In the Roman Jurispru- 
dence the influence of Legal Fiction is seen in the effect of the 
opinions of the leading lawyers of the Republic upon the interpret- 
ation of the Twelve Tables. The Ayuity Jurisprudence is seen 
in the effect of the annual Pretorian Edict upon the same celebrated 
code, from Augustus to Hadrian, and the commentaries thereon 
from Hadrian to Severus. With Severus the Roman Equity Juris- 
prudence ceases, as the English Equity and Jurisprudence exhausted 
itself under the chancellorship of Lord Eldon. 

II. But the second portion of the work brings us among wider 
and still more fruitful generalizations. Most writers on legal his- 
tory, following the @ priori method, have really guessed out the 


human and divine government becomes prominent? Jurisprudence and Theodicy 
are always likely to grow together. They are both based upon our innate sense 
of equity; but some nations, as the Greek, arrive at ultimate and settled because 
just results much earlier than others. It was the stupendous genius of Augustine 
which disturbed and unsettled the western Theodicy.—Eb. 
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past by the use of modern principles, Thus arose the “ compact 
theories” of the origin of government, made so famous by the 
names of Locke and Hobbes, the utilitarian theory of Bentham, 
the Natural Society theory, borrowed from the Roman lawyers by 
Grotius, and then by Blackstone, whose introductory chapters 
have sown it over the whole field of modern civilization. Note 
now how one historic fact, extracted from archaic Law, scatters 
all these theories like a puff of vapor. Modern Law deals with 
Individuals, Ancient Law recognized only Families. 

In the eye of Ancient Law, the father of the family is absolute 
ruler of his household; he represents it for the time, but has only 
this representative value. Individually he is nothing in the com- 
monwealth; he dies, but the family—the real and only person 
that the Law recognizes—is perpetual. Archaic Law recognizes 
only family action and responsibility, and dispenses family punish- 
ment. We would that we had space to show how this fact sends 
a broad beam of sunshine far back through the haze of primeval 
society ; how it puts into our hand the key that unlocks manifold 
mysteries of ancient customs, jurisprudence, theology, and religion. 
We comprehend, for the first time, ancient and modern legislation 
and opinion upon the status of woman, of children, and slaves; we 
understand the apparent deficiepcies of the Mosaic legislation, the 
blessing and the curse of the Second Commandment, the extermina- 
tion of the Canaanites, the hopeless misery of C£dipus, the strange 
blending of contradictory qualities in Achilles and Ulysses. And 
more, the light, pouring from this principle upon the past, is 
reflected back upon the present, and Ancient Law unriddles what 
to our Western understanding are the strange social anomalies, the 
hopeless, soulless inertia, the stereotyped barbarism, or semi-civiliza- 
tion, of those Eastern races which constitute the great majority 
of the human family. N. 





The Negro Problem Solved ; Or, Africa as She Was, as She Is, and as She 
Shall Be. Her Curse and Her Cure. By Rev. Houuis Reap, author of 
“God in History,” “India and Its People,” “ Palace of the Great King,” 
etc. 12mo., pp. 418. New York: A. A. Constantine. 1864, 


In spite of its assuming title this is a valuable book. Mr. Read 
finds the solution of what he calls the “negro problem” in African 
colonization. And a very valuable collection of facts upon that 
subject it is, expressed in a clear and attractive style, animated 
with a philanthropic spirit. Mr. Read is an earnest friend and 
defender of the Afric-American in America. But we have never- 
theless one very serious issue with his book. 

So far as the improvement of Africa is concerned, we have both 
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faith and hope in the colonization enterprise. And for the Afric- 
Americans we greatly desire that every facility should be afforded 
so far as they may wish to emigrate to the home of their ancestors. 
But Mr. Read goes further than this, and commits the grave 
offense against good sense and Christianity which has implicated 
colonizationism in much wickedness theoretical and practical, and 
damaged its cause to an almost fatal extent. It is a smooth say- 
ing, but it embraces a very cruel doctrine, that it is the “duty” 
of the Afric-American to abandon the land of his birth, There is 
a mighty mischief lurking under that ethical talk. Of course if it 
is his duty to go it is our right to make him go. Somebody there 
must be who is authorized to enforce that duty. And when we 
are shown how feasible is the project, in this day of stupendous 
enterprises, to send four million sables to the sable soil, we can 
readily see how the Spanish expulsion of the Jews can be re-enacted 
on a more extended scale and with a more idiotic folly in this 
nineteenth century in this free Christian land. Mr. Read’s ethics 
is but the bland echo to Senator Saulsbury’s fierce slaveholder’s 
bluster, “This is the white man’s country ;” though how the white 
man honestly came by it would cost even a man-owner some 
trouble to show. Of the three colors that occupy the soil the 
white can show the least excuse for being here. It is no more 
Frederick Douglass’s duty or Bishop Payne’s to leave the country 
than Mr. Read’s or mine. Besides, in our opinion, the time is com- 
ing when we may need not merely the negro labor but the negro VoTE. 

The negro, when educated and intelligent, will ever think, speak, 
act, and vorE on the side of freedom, civilization, republicanism, 
loyalty, and the Protestant religion. Educate him and put a vote 
in his hand, and no truer patriot walks the American soil. On the 
other hand there is a contrasted element—the Irish Catholic—that 
goes by the solid column, perhaps a hundred thousand strong, for 
slavery, retrogression, drunkenness, mobocracy, and disloyalty. It 
is a compact instrument in the hands of the priest, and by him 
handed over for a consideration to the mobocrat. It constitutes the 
demagogue’s first sure capital in organizing a profligate party. While, 
however, we speak in terms of scathing indignation of the priest 
and the mobocrat, let us speak in tenderness of the victimized Celt 
himself. Alas! how much of all this degradation with which he 
curses us Protestants is the result of ages of Protestant oppression 
uponhim! He is of a generous, noble stock, as many a cultured and 
brilliant specimen of Irish genius attests. And when Patrick comes 
here to build our railroads, dig our canals, and create our material 
prosperity, let us not with the old Know-nothings proscribe and 
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disfranchise him. Just as little must he proscribe and disfranchise 
the negro. That negro is a native-born American. He is all we 
have above described him—loyal, progressive, republican, Prot- 
estant. The home-born negro is far better entitled to his vote than 
the immigrant. He will use it far better than the Romanist immi- 
grant. And what is more, his vote will more than neutralize the 
power of the disloyal vote for our country’s ruin. And we may 
add, by the way, that in moral influence over our political destinies 
Methodism would have nothing to lose by an enfranchisement that 
might double the Methodist vote in the nation. 

The Romish vote has to a great degree ruled our country. It 
elected Jackson, Buchanan, and the entire series of proslavery Presi- 
dents between them. It sustained all the aggressions of slavery, 
and so produced the rebellion. Could the negro vote have counter- 
balanced it, as it had a right to do, the entire history of our country 
would have been widely different from the time of John Quincy 
Adams’s defeat to the present hour. And when we reflect that if 
the Southern rebellion is subdued a new field of immigration will 
be opened, pouring in an overwhelming foreign vote, it will be 
seen at once that the negro is at last our true protector from its 
sway. Mr. Read, then, will see that we are unable to sympathize 
with his monster project of sending out four millions of native-born 
Americans to be replaced with double the number of foreigners. 
On the contrary, nothing would be wiser than for our countrymen 
to unite in adopting into our national Constitution something like 
the following article: No native-born male, adult, sane American, 
resident of any state, who is able to read and write the English 
language, shall be deprived of the right to vote for President, 
Vice-president, and Representative in Congress, except for disloyalty 
or other crime. And by the way, though hardly germane to the 
subject, another amendment should enable us to vote for President 
and Vice-president directly, (without an intervening electoral col- 
lege,) and irrespective of state boundaries, 

But can you admit the negro to political rights without accept- 
ing him in social life? The man, we reply, who would disfranchise 
the negro in order to secure the negro’s inferiority not only pays 
the negro a high compliment but shows himself already the negro’s 
inferior. Surely no one can be the inferior of the man who is 
obliged to maintain his superiority by brute force and oppressive 
laws over his competitor. But the two things, political rights and 
social equality, do not belong to the same sphere of thought. 
Political rights are a matter of public law and constitution ; social 
intercourse belongs to individual taste and choice. Your purple- 
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and-fine-linen democratic leader does not expect his mob material 
to enter his fashionable soiree. A Fernando Wood may indeed 
consort with Patrick in the caucus or tap-room; but Patrick 
never expects to see the inside of his mansion. Who supposes 
that he is obliged to be an associate with a voter even of the same 
ticket? What more separate than Jew and Gentile? Yet they 
belong to the same politics. We are a thousand communities in 
one, divided by a countless variety of principles. Those commu- 
nities may for ages vote at the same polls and for the same candi- 
dates, and yet remain with scarce any other point of contact. The 
political enfranchisement of the negro involves no social amalgama- 
tion. That whole matter, at any rate, can be left to regulate itself. 
= piclilinden 


Essays: Moral, Political, and Aisthetic. By HerBert SPENCER. 12mo., 
pp. 386. New York: Appleton & Co. 1865. 

These Essays exhibit on almost every page the powers of an inde- 
pendent, humanitarian thinker. They contain very little trace of 
Mr. Spencer’s peculiar views on theological subjects. There are 
essays on the Philosophy of Style, the Morals of Trade, Personal 
Beauty, Representative Government, Prison Ethics, Railway 
Morals and Railway Policy, Gracefulness, State Tampering with 
Money and Banks, Parliamentary Reform. Mr. Spencer’s ethics 
are rigid, his political views are liberalistic, and his aim is the pro- 
duction of the highest earthly good. On these topics he is well 
worthy our discriminative attention. 


Introduction to the Study of International Law. Designed as an Aid in 
Teaching, and in Historical Studies. By TaroporE D. Woo.sery, 
President of Yale College. 8vo., pp.441. New York: Charles Scribner. 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of the work published by 
the learned president of Yale in 1861. The early exhaustion of the 
first edition evinced the favor with which it was received as a text- 
book for the professor and a manual for the historical student. 
The events of the present war suggest some discussions, in which, 
with a judicial calmness, he maintains the permanence of funda- 
mental principles against the one-sided views of the moment. We 
doubt not the work as now revised will be accepted as an improved 
standard in the important department it occupies. 
oe 
Educational. 

A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By ALBERT Harkness, Ph.D., 

Prof. in Brown University. 12mo., pp. 355. New York: Appleton & Co, 
The above grammar is the production of a scholar already favor- 
ably known in his First and Second Latin Books, of which this is 
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the Third and completion of the series. We have to do, then, with 
an acquaintance; and we open the grammar, not with any idle 
curiosity agape for some startling theory in Latin Philology, but 
confidently expecting to find patient research, sound criticism, a 
happy blending of scholar and teacher, and the results, not the 
processes, of modern philological investigation, methodized and 
crystalized for use. The learned professor, did not his modesty 
equal his merit, would have told us more in his preface, that, in 
addition to the fact, “his views of philology have been formed in a 
great measure under the moulding influence of the great German 
masters,” he enjoyed the rare advantage of intimate association 
with that greatest of living Latinists, Professor Fr. Ritschl, of 
the Royal University at Bonn. 

Part I. presents a few well-compacted first principles. Part IT. 
Verily we have at last “ Etymology made easy.” It was a happy 
thought that gave us large face type for the terminations of all 
inflected words: art lending herself to grammar, painting to the 
eye the “forms of things.” This arrangement must be of incalcu- 
lable advantage to the student ; forms and principles will be more 
easily remembered, while all confusion of stem and ending will be 
obviated. Part III. Syntax has cost the author the heaviest outlay, 
or we are no prophet. It bears marks of careful reading, a delib- 
erate balancing of authorities and sound judgment. “Sect. VI. 
Use of the Subjunctive.” Let us join hands, reader, and sing a 
pean! That prudish old prevaricator has grown strangely intelli- 
gible under the tuition of Professor Harkness. 

Professor Harkness’s Latin Grammar is, to use a Germanism, an 
epoch-making book. Simple yet philosophical in its methods, con- 
cise without being obscure, complete without verboseness, it is an 
honor to American scholarship. ‘ Harkness’s Latin Grammar” is 
a library of Principles—“ Andrews’s Grammar of the Latin Lan- 
guage” is a lumber-room of Fucts. Vv. 





Bryant and Stratton’s Counting-House Book-keeping, containing a Complete 
Exposition of the Science of Accounts in its Application to the Various 
Departments of Business, including Complete Sets of Books in Wholesale 
and Retail, Merchandising, Farming, Settlement of Estates, Forwarding, 
Commission, Banking, Stock Brokerage, etc. With Full Explanations 
and Appropriate Remarks on the Customs of Trade, and Examples of 
the most Important Business Formsin use. By H. B. Bryant & H. D. 
Stratton, Founders and Proprietors of the “International Chain of 
Colleges,” and 8. 8. Packarp, Resident Principal of the New York 
City Commercial College. 8vo., pp. 375. New York: Ivison, Phinney, 
Blakeman & Co, Chicago: 8. C. Riggs & Co. 1864. 

This goodly octavo is the recitation-book prepared for and used 


in the affiliated commercial colleges of Bryant & Stratton, Our 
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readers are doubtless somewhat acquainted with this net-work of 
schools, an institution which has sprung up, apparently, by spon- 
taneous generation, but really created by the wants of the age, in 
a manner characteristic of our free system. The purpose of these 
commercial institutes is to furnish a complete training for the 
young book-keeper ; a training which is not measured by an arbi- 
trary limit of time, but by the genuine amount of perfect acquire- 
ment. The pupil is not so merged in a class as to be ground out 
and labeled with a routine diploma, deserved or not; but he is 
so dealt with individually that his class advancement rigidly 
depends upon his actual acquirement, and the diploma shall be 
good for its face. There is something decidedly suggestive in this 
straightforward, common-sense method. 

The volume before us is the product of years of preparation, 
aided by the counsels of eminent business men. Its aim is to pre- 
sent the whole science—for practical commerce has most truly 
attained rank as a science—in all its theoretical and practical bear- 
ings, with such absolute completeness as to prepare the competent 
candidate “for first-class positions.’ It becomes not an outsider 
like us to pronounce magisterially upon their merits in detail; but 
we see no reason to doubt that both institution and book have a 
rare merit of somewhat amply fulfilling their pretensions. 





—e>e 
Belles -Lettres, Classical, and Philological. 


Selections from Canadian Poets. With Occasional Critical and Bio- 
graphical Notes, and an Introductory Essay on Canadian Poetry. By 
EDWARD Hartley Dewart. 12mo., pp. 304. Montreal: John Lovell. 


It is a somewhat singular fact that the muses of our continent are 
inclined to a somewhat hyperborean residence. The prosaic, ungainly 
little state of Connecticut has produced from the genius of her Hal- 
leck, Bryant, and Percival, all cotemporaries, to say nothing of her 
Sigourney, Hillhouse, Brainard, and others, more genuine poetry 
in a single forty years than the whole sweet esthetical “sunny 
South’” during the entire period of her history. The volume 
before us is calculated to show us that many a live poet carols a 
living lay even north of the silver lakes. Among them Mr. Dewart 
himself sustains an honorable rank. His excellent introductory 
essay develops the causes why Canada gives so little encourage- 
ment to elegant literature and poetical genius, and seeks to awaken 
in that direction a new and higher interest. Yet there is a constel- 
lation of successful poets, justifying the hope of a more glorious 
future : 
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The philosophic subtlety and creative imagination of Heavysege; the profound 
sensibility and exquisite musical harmony of Miss Vining; the lofty aspirations 
and ringing energy of Miss Haight; the delicate perception of beauty which 
breathes forth in the lyrics of Ascher; the ardent human sympathy and tenderness 
of Mrs. Deprohon; the calm beauty and attractive grace of Prof. Chapman; the 
simple and graphic truthfulness of Mrs. Moodie; the intense communion with 
Nature in her moods of quiet loveliness, which soothes and charms in the musical 
strains of J, F. M’Donnell; the simple melodies of Miss Johnson, full of earnest- 
ness and deep religious feeling; and many other names worthy of honorable men- 
tion, give a pledge to futurity that it will not always be winter with Canadian 
poetry. 


But two there are eminent above this catalogue : 


Among those who have most courageously appealed to the reading public, and 
most largely enriched the poetic literature of Canada, the first place is due to 
Charles Sangster. The richness and extent of his contributions, the originality 
and descriptive power he displays, amd the variety of Canadian themes on which 
he has written with force and eleganéé@, his passionate sympathy with the beautiful 
in nature, and the chivalrous and manly patriotism which tinds an utterance in his 
poems, fully vindicate his claim to a higher place in the regard of his countrymen 
than he has yet obtained. Alexander M’Lachlan has also evinced that he possesses 
in a high degree the gift of song. In the opinion of many, he is the sweetest and 
most intensely human of all our Canadian bards. As Sangster and M’Lachlan are 
quite unlike, and each possesses a strongly-marked individuality of his own, any 
comparison between them is inappropriate, and might be unfair to both. In elab- 
orate elegance and wealth of descriptive power, in the success with which he has 
treated Canadian themes, and in something of Miltonic stateliness and originality 
of style, Sangster has certainly no equal in this country. But in strong human 
sympathy, in subtle appreciation of character, in deep natural pathos, and in those 
gushes of noble and manly feeling which awaken the responsive echoes of every 
true heart, M’Lachlan is equally peerless. 


Our own impression is that in a unique power of fascination 
Heavysege, the author of Saul, stands alone. The other specimens 
of the volume appeal with much success to our love of beauty and 
to our esthetic and poetic sensibilities. They more resemble the 
produets of ordinary sensitive minds under a due degree of culture. 
He, with a waywardness of his own, fastens us by the strangeness 
of his conceptions, by the wealth of his invention, and even by the 
very sorcery of ugliness. Yet so far as we can learn he has written 
but his Saul alone. Last century there lived a gentleman who, 
from having made one parliamentary display of unparalleled elo- 
quence, succeeded by an entire life of silence, was called “ single- 
speech Hamilton.” We are not quite certain whether or not the 
author of Saul is single-poem Heavysege. 


Modern Philology ; its Discoveries, History, and Influence. By BENJAMIN 
W. Dwieut, Author of “The Higher Christian Education.” Second 
Series. 8vo., pp. 554. New York: Charles Scribner, 1864. 

Mr. Dwight is nobly leading the way in introducing into the 

English language some of the wealth of German research, aided 

by his own independent investigations, in the department of com- 

parative philology. A previous volume has dealt rather with the 
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historical aspects of the subject. This enters into its scientific 
principles. One half of the present volume is devoted to Compar- 
ative Phonology; that is, to a thorough analysis of the elemental 
vocal utterances, developing the methods in which verbal changes 
result from the nature and operation of the human organs. The 
second half applies the principles to the illustration of English 
etymology. It is wonderful to trace the same word in its various 
transformations through different languages, and thence by indue- 
tion obtain the laws of those changes, and then by those laws to 
verify the legitimacy of our future processes, so that etymology 
becomes no longer a pile of guesses, but, making allowances for 
the freedom of human nature, almost an exact science. Take an 
example: “4, Aevum, time, life, age (Sk. éva-s, a course, a way, 
ete. cf. Ayu-s, long life, perhaps for orig. aivas, and Gr. alé¢, alév, 
and alei, always, and aloyv, for ai Mov, a lifetime, etc.), ever (Gm. 
ewig) ; never (not ever), age (L. aetas for aevitas, Fr. Age, contracted 
from such a form as aetaticum), eternal (L. aeternus for aeviternus).” 

Mr. Dwight significantly notes how little the English expresses 
in its terms and phrases the doctrine of freedom of will. Free 
mental operations are expressed as mere mental states: “We 
accordingly are ashamed and are afraid, and are penitent, and are 
converted and renewed instead of thinking and speaking of our- 
selves, as in the German, as shaming, frightening, repenting, and 
turning aright, ourselves. . . . The unconverted man here thinks 
it his duty to de penitent-—to arrive indeed at such a resulting 
state, but not to take the necessary means himself of arriving there.” 

The same enthusiasm from which Mr. Dwight’s great success 
arises in this department of investigation is the source of some 
peculiarities of thought and style not perfectly graceful. But 
these minor traits can be readily overlooked in the great service 
he is rendering to the scholarship of our country. 





An American Dictionary of the English Language. By Noan WensteEr, 
LL.D. Thoroughly revised, and greatly enlarged and improved, by 
Cuauncry A. Goopricu, D.D., LL.D., late Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory in Yale College, and Noan Porter, D.D., Clark Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics in Yale College. 4to., pp. 1840. 
G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass, 1864. 


Noah Webster was in his day that dangerous character of whom 
we are bidden to “beware,” “the man of one book.” And the 
danger was not diminished by the fact, that for that one book he 
was ready and active at laying all other books under contribution. 
The one book thereby became very much a national institution, 
not circumscribed, however, in its reputation and use to our national 
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soil. Its great value constituted it an invaluable base for a work 
of enduring permanence, needing but those modifications which 
time is ever suggesting. 

To the present magnificent edition contributions are furnished in 
the different departments of thought by the most eminent masters. 
In philology, the most important point, Dr. Mabn, of Berlin, has 
furnished the results of years of labor. In Geology, Natural His- 
tory, etc., we have Professor Dana; in Music, Lowell Mason; in 
Jurisprudence, Hon. J. C. Perkins. The immense value of pictorial 
illustrations for the purpose of defining to the eye has been amply 
realized. Valuable appendices are added, of which the most 
important are the vocabularies, exhibiting the pronunciation of 
modern historical names, both of persons and places. Brought 
down to the latest demands of the day, Webster’s Dictionary is 


still a national institution. 
sahipeansiiihanitaticaae 
Poems by David Gray ; with Memoirs of his Life. 12mo., pp. 2389. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1864. 

Should we receive from a slender country boy a missive written to 
secure our acquaintance, beginning with lines like the following, 

O for the voweled flow of knightly Spenser, 

Whose soul rained fragrance, like a golden censer 


Chain-swung in Grecian temple, that I might 
To your fine soul aread my love aright, 


we should not doubt that we were accosted by what is about as 
rare as an angel’s visit—a new real live poet. So thought Sidney 
Dobell, himself a poet, when he received such lines from David 
Gray. David was born in 1838, eight miles from Glasgow, on the 
banks of the river Luggie; and the river Luggie is rewarded 
for being his natal stream with a poem of sixty pages, abounding 
in passages which it is a rare fortune for a river nowadays to 
inherit. Following his apotheosis of the Luggie are some thirty 
pages of poems, “ In the Shadows.” Whence these shadows were 


cast is thus indicated : 
Last night, on coughing slightly with sharp pain, 
There came arterial blood, and with a sigh 
Of absolute grief I cried in bitter vein, 
That drop is my death-warrant: I must die! 
Poor meager life is mine, meager and poor! 
Rather a piece of childhood thrown away ; 
An adumbration faint; the overture 
To stifled music; year that ends in May; 
The sweet beginning of a tale unknown; 
A dream unspoken; promise unfulfilled ; 
A morning with no noon, a rose unblown, 
All its deep rich vermilion crushed and killed 
I’ th’ bud by frost. Thus in false fear I cried, 
Forgetting that to abolish death Christ died. 
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David Gray died in 1861. His biography is beautifully written. 
The Roberts Brothers have done up the whole in a delicate vol- 
ume, quite in keeping with the genius it commemorates. 


Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan ; a Story of the Times of Whitefield and the 
Wesleys. By the Author of “The Schénberg-Cotta Family.” With a 
Preface by the Author for the American Edition, 12mo., pp. 484. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. 1864. 

Mr. Dodd has lent us his proof-sheets of this work, and we have 

been deeply interested in our hasty perusal. The talented authoress, 

who in her ‘Schénberg-Cotta Family” so vividly transferred us 
back to the era of Luther and his cotemporaries, has in the present 
work set us down amid the scenes of religious interest awakened 
by the labors of Whitefield and Wesley. Her quoted authorities 
are “ Wesley’s Journal” and “Stevens’s History of Methodism.” 

In her present as in her former works she exhibits an extraordinary 

power of so graphically reproducing the past as at once to inform 

the understanding, excite the imagination, and improve the heart. 

We anticipate for it a broadcast popularity, and a great influence 

in dissipating prejudices and diffusing truer views of the “ great 

movement.” The volume contains a genial preface addressed by 
the authoress to her American friends. We should be glad to 
give her name, but that Mr. Dodd tells us is a forbidden utterance. 


— — 


The Seer; or, Common-Places Refreshed. By Leiean Hunt. In two 
volumes. 12mo., pp. 334, 290. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1864. 


Very suitably, the publishers have clad this refreshing of “ common- 
places” in a fresh and living green. Leigh Hunt, like Hazlitt, and 
still more Charles Lamb, won a well-deserved reputation as an 
Essayist at a period when a blaze of literary competition made such 
an attainment possible to genuine genius alone. He had the seer’s 
true gift of detecting occult novelties in common things, of dealing 
subtle touches and delicate coloring in their description, and leay- 
ing unique and quaint utterances in the memory of the reader. 


o+<« 
>< 





Miscellaneous. 

Philosophy as Absolute Science, founded in the Universal Laws of Being, 
and including Ontology, Theology, and Psychology made one, as 
spirit, soul, and body. By E. L. & A. L. Frorurnenam, Vol. I. 8vo., 
pp. 453. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1864. 


A splendid volume externally, presenting a system of modern 
Gnosticism internally; Swedenborgian in its apparent affinities, 
but having at any rate the merit of opposing the universal dominion 
of the two false gods, dead Matter and blind Force. We may give 
it an ample notice. 
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Arctic Researches and Life among the Esquimauz: being the Narrative of 
an Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin in the years 1860, 1861, 
and 1862. By CHARLES Francis Hay. With Maps and One Hundred 
Illustrations, 8vo., pp. 595. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 

One of the best volumes in the Harpers’ great library of Travels 

and Explorations. 


The Hawaiian Islands: their Progress and Condition under Missionary 
Labors. By Rurus ANDERSON, D.D. With Illustrations. 12mo., pp. 450. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: 
G. 8. Blanchard. 1864, 

A most complete view of a Mission work of absorbing interest, and 

worthy of most profound study. We regret our want of space to 

do it justice. 

State Rights: a Photograph from the Ruins of Ancient Greece, By Prof. 
TAYLER Lewis, M.D. 12mo., pp. 96. Albany: J. Munsell. 1864. 

A production called forth by a great occasion, and worthy to take 

a permanent place in our political literature. 


God's Way of Holiness. By Horatrvus Bonar, D.D. 12mo., pp. 261. New 
York: Carter & Brothers, 1865. 
A choice volume, practically and doctrinally, in a beautiful exterior. 


Cousin Alice: a Memoir of Alice B. Haven. 12mo., pp. 392. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 1865, 
A graceful tribute to departed genius and piety. 


Crusoe’s Island: a Ramble in the Footsteps of Alexander Selkirk. With 
Sketches of Adventure in California and Washoe. By J. Ross Browne. 
12mo., pp. 436. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1864. 

Mr. Browne is a rare specimen of rollicking exuberance. 


The Trial: More Links of the Daisy-Chain. By the Author of “ The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” Two Volumes in One, 12mo., pp. 389. D. Appleton. 


Emily Mayland ; or, The Faithful Governess. By M. H. Cox. 12mo., 
pp. 288. Philadelphia: James B. Rodgers. 1864. 


Memoir of Mrs. Caroline P. Keith, Missionary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to China. Edited by her brother, Wrtt1am C. TENNEY. 12mo., 
pp. 392. New York: Appleton & Co. 1864. 


Unele Nat ; or, The Good Time which George and Frank had, Trapping, 
Fishing, Camping-out, etc. By ALFRED OLDFELLOW. 24mo., pp. 224. 
New York: Appleton & Co, 1865. 

Arizona and Sonora: the Geography, History, and Resources of the Silver 
Region of North America. By SrtvestrErR Mowry. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 12mo., pp. 251. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1864. 


of Song, being Memoirs of some of the most celebrated Female 
Vocalists who have performed on the lyric stage from the earliest days 
of Opera to the present time. To which is added, a Chronological List 
of all the Operas that have been performed in Europe. By ELLEN 
(CREATHORNE Ciayon. With Portraits, 12mo., pp. 543. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1865. 
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PLAN OF EPISCOPAL VISITATION FOR 1868. 


Conference. Place. Time. Bishop. 
BALTIMORE .....0000.00. . City Station, Baltimore March oo+ CLARE. 
East BALTIMORE Danville, Pa si . Baker. 


MissoURI AND ARKANSAS. St. Joseph os ... Scorr, 
c $6 ... Morris, 


- ... JANES, 
“6 5... Scorn, 
... AMES, 
Union Church, Philadelphia. 5 ... Charmx. 
p ROVIDENOK .......00000s County-st., N. Bedford i oes. 2... Supson. 
NE WARK Water-street, Elizabeth 29 ... JANES, 
Nebraska City 29 ... Scort. 
Harvard-street, Cambridge. . 29 ... Baxer. 
Green-street, Trenton 29... Ames. 
Skaneateles i ... Smpson, 
. Plattsburgh * ... Kin@sLey. 
Nortn Inpiana Kendallville ... THomson. 
RN ia doc dchinseeehuver Hallowell ».\s nam, 
W yromine Carbondale, Pa ... BAKER. 
New Hampsaire oc. AEDS, 
' 4 Forty-third-street, New York ... Supson. 
New Yor« East Seventeenth-street, New York 9... Ams, 
Biack River Potsdam - .. Kinesiey. 
VERMONT Bradford oes CLARE. 
Hampden -... BAKER. 
Germany & SwitzEertanp Bremen .. JANES, 
CoLoRapo . Kines_tey 
) Jamestown, N. Y. Jul ... BAKER. 
AWARE 2065 cccccccees E. Zion Ch. Wilmington, Del. ... Scorn, 
OrEGoN Olympia, W. T August ... Kinesiey. 
ere Oceola, Clark County, Iowa. a 80 ... Smpson, 
CINCINNATI ) 3) . CLARK, 
CENTRAL OnI0 Bellefontaine ... Morris, 
CENTRAL GERMAN Delaware, O ... BAKER. 
East GENESEE.........:- Waterloo, N. Y ... AMES, 
West Wisconsin Brodhead ... THOMSON, 
Norruwest INDIANA . Scorr. 
Norta Ono .. BaKker. 
‘i . Krvesypy, 

. AMEs. 

. Smwpson. 

. CLARK, 

. Scorr, 
Nortuwest Wisconsin... Menomonee ... THOMSON, 
CREIVORATA. 20 cccccccse Howard-street, San Francisco ... KINes.ey. 
NorrowestTERN GerMAN.. Milwaukee . ... Baker. 
SourHeasTerN Inprana.. Wesley Chapel, Madison.... ... Morris, 
PN, sib cap acts esses Decatur ... JANES, 
MINNESOTA Faribault 21*,.. THomson, 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS Onarga .. Ames, 

Asbury Ch., Mount Pleasant. 27 | ... SIMPSON, 

Portsmouth’ “ 27 ... CLaRK. 
Sovrnern ILirnors Olney - 27 ... Scorr, 
WIsconsin Summerfield Ch., Milwaukee October 4... BaKeEr. 
Rock River 4... THomson, 
SovurHwesTteRN GERMAN... Warsaw, II] coe ame. 
Pearl-street, Buffalo .. JANES, 
Asbury Ch., Washington.... ... Suowpson, 


West Virainia 
Kansas 


MicHIGAN 
Uprer lowa 
Detroit 


* Thursday. 








